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GLEANINGS IN THE FIELDS OF ART. 



Once more, Divinest Art, my master and my friend^ 
I come to thee.' Thy heavenly succor lend 
To give my longing, thirsting nature rest. 
Love, fondest Love, nestles within my breast, 
But brings not peace ; its overflowing joy, 
Its fear, its doubt, my calm, my peace destroy. 
Oh ! give me Life — so Love may hold its place 
To warm and fill, but thine the moulding grace 
Of Harmony. So Life and Love are one. 
With only thee my life might swiftly run, 
And safely to the goal — but still and cold. 
Love doth me in its softer arms enfold 
And I am warm ; but yet, with passion filled, 
I turn to thee, my heart is gently stilled. 
July, 1864 



ART. 



** Of the things of art are yet many thing^s to bo written, for I foresee that many 
excellent men will come after me who will all write well and better than I. I hold 
my art very little, for 1 know my faults — let every one try to better my work 
according to his power. Would God it were possible that I could now see the 
works and art of the great masters who are not yet born." Albrecht Durer. 

r 

The. newly awakened interest in all art studies in Amer- 
ica, during the last twenty years, and the broad, practical 
foundation of general instruction on which artistic education 
is placed, give a new promise for the future of Art here, 
while at the same time the crudeness of thought upon the 
subject, the temptations to haste, superficiality, and show 
in execution, and to reliance upon fashion in the apprecia- 
tion and enjoj'ment of artistic works, present very great 
dangers. Let no true lover of Art feel that he cannot serve 
her, though he may lack the gift of creative genius. Per- 
haps nothing is more needed for Art in our country than an 
educated and appreciative public, stimulating artists to 
efforts after true excellence. What do we mean by Art? 
In its, broadest sense, I should use this word for all that 
which seeks to express thought in a material form, without 
reference to its use for any material function. It is that 
human activity which subordinates matter entirely to spirit, 
but which yet wholly recognizes the function of matter to 
express spirit, and by that expression to give to spiritual 
thought its vital force, and put it in human relation. Thus 
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used, Art may include all forms of life, since this object may 
be foremost in any action. 

Human life itself is the greatest of all forms of art, unless 
we go still further and say, with Coleridge and Allston, 
that creation is the Art of God ; since by it he has uttered 
his thought and made matter the vehicle of expression. 

Art, Religion, Science, are all closely allied, and unite in 
their central thoughts, yet their manifestations are different. 
It is the object of Science to observe facts, and so to ar- 
range them as to develop their mutual relations and show 
the law which underlies them. She is bound only to exam- 
me carefully, to state clearly, and to reason logically. She 
is not bound to develop the spiritual meaning of these facts 
to make them useful in practical life, or to give them a bind- 
ing force on the consciences of men ; yet she works in har- 
mony with Art, furnishing' to her both means of expression 
and a wider range of insight; so that, as Goethe says, ''all 
that Science needs is needed for Art;'' and with Religion, 
by showing the universality of Law, and revealing the infi- 
nite resources and immeasurable achievements of tlie Cre- 
ative Power. But Religion has a higher function, not only 
to see the truth, not only to reveal the law, not only to 
enjoy the beauty in God's universe, but so to control the 
conscience and the will of intelligent beings as to bring the 
life of the individual into true relation with the Universal, 
and bind men by Duty as the Universe is bound by Law. 

Art has a distinct province in human history, civiliza- 
tion, and life ; and yet it stands in close relation with all 
other spiritual and material forces, and is never independent 
of them. It always recognizes both the spiritual and the 
material side of human nature, but varies in its manifesta- 
tions from or.e extreme to the other. It differs from Phi- 
losophy, Natural Science, or Practical Ethics. Philosophy 
investigates mental processes, and seeks to discover the 
laws which govern spiritual life. Natural Science studies 
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the phenomena of matter, and tries to establish relations 
between them from which laws may be deduced. Practical 
Ethics regulate our action in life. Art simply seeks to express 
in outward form, what man can think and feel in his inmost 
soul. Art does not do this with a conscious effort to benefit 
man's material condition, or to improve his moral action ; 
it does not enforce duty with authority, it only presents 
spiritual truths in such form as to appeal to the whole na- 
ture of man. Here is its great power. Its tendency is 
constantly to wholeness, to health, — since it appeals not 
to one faculty, but to all ; to the eye and the mind, the rea- 
son and the imagination, the heart and the passions. 

And this, which gives it its power for good, makes also 
the danger of false art, since it finds us unarmed. He who 
appeals to our reason meets us with our defensive armor 
on ; but he who appeals to the eye and the imagination 
takes us in our unguarded moments, and influences us be- 
foa*e we are aware. So Plato well said, " Guard those who 
teach fables to the children.'' The licentious opera, the 
low-toned novel, will do far more harm than any direct im- 
moral teaching. 

It will be thought that I have omitted a great point in 
my definition of Art, in not adding to the word expres- 
sion, " beauty ; " but I do not look upon beauty as the 
great direct object in Art, any more than I look upon '* hap- 
piness " as our ''being's end and aim." However we de- 
fine Beauty, subjectively or objectively ; in its derivation 
from certain ideas, or as affecting human beings ; I cannot 
but see it as a result of harmony and proportion, truth and 
fitness, rather than as a separate object to be sought for by 
itself. So it is with happiness. It is a legitimate object, 
but not the first or leading object of life, and whenever it is 
made so, it defeats its own purpose, and happiness is lost 
in the very effort to gain it. 

Perhaps there is not a better illustration of this truth as 
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regards beauty than in the St. Catharine of the Sistine Ma- 
donna of Raphael, of which Allston well says : *' In this we 
see an evident rescript from the antique, with all the re- 
, ceived lines of beauty, apparently faultless, yet without a 
single inflection which the mind can recognize as allied to 
our sympathies, and we turn from it coldly, as from the 
work of an artificer, not of an artist/' As the happiest life 
wilt be that which has been devoted to the truest and most 
unselfish aims, with forgetfulness of self, so beauty will be 
the result of the truest Art which has sought to express the 
noblest theme in the most fitting form. 

A late critic says the object of Art is to increase our hap- 
piness. I can as little accept this definition of Art as of 
Life, or of Religion. Happiness may come in the process, 
and in the final result ; but Art as often will bring us a Di- 
vine Discontent, making us desire the Impossible. It will 
make us alive and vital, so living that we ask not for happi- 
ness. Happiness, Beauty, Joy, and Gladness will all flow 
in and mingle with its stream as with the current of our 
lives ; but the Divine Ideal may be attained only at the cost 
of struggle, agony, and martyrdom. 

Mr. Samuel Longfellow has written a very beautiful paper 
in which he has attempted to show that the law of use is 
the law of beauty, and he has given admirable illustration 
of his thought ; for certainly as devotion to use eliminates 
more and more whatever is superfluous or contradictory 
from a tool or an instrument of anv kind, it becomes more 
and more beautiful, and gratifies the taste as well as serves 
the convenience of man. All the tools of agriculture, of 
navigation, of household use, are instances of this, and they 
all become attractive when used as symbols. Even the 
instrument of the most cruel punishment, stripped of all 
its accessories, and symbolical only of divine humanity 
triumphing over death, becomes the most beautiful of 
emblems. 
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The relation of Art to Use is natural, but not inevitable. ^ 
An object may be thoroughly useful with no artistic expres- 
sion ; and yet artistic expression is not necessarily destroyed 
by use. The humblest craftsman may have ideas of love, 
of wisdom, of beauty, which he may put into his work with- 
out lessening its value for material ends ; here the artist is 
added to the artisan. A square building weU warmed and 
' lighted would serve the purpose of use in accommodating 
the people who wished to hear preaching, better than a 
Gothic cathedral. But the cathedral itself is a work of Art, 
built to express the religious aspirations of the age, and it 
speaks to the souls of the people though the preacher's 
voice is lost in it. It seems to have sported with the very 
laws of matter, and to have made solid stone spring upwards 
with the lightness of mist-wreaths of the morning. Railroad 
stations are not built primarily to express the grandeur of 
the great forces of civilization, but for the use of trains and 
passengers. Yet as more thought is put into their con- 
struction, and all that is cumbersome and, inconvenient is got 
rid of, they will come, like the boat and the plough, to have 
a certain artistic expression and beauty of their own. 

The simpler and nearer to Nature daily life is, the easier it 
is for Use to take on the conditions of Beauty. The wig- 
wam of the savage, the cottage of the peasant, are more 
often picturesque to the eye than the abode of the wealthy 
citizen. The bow and arrow of the Indian, the spear of the 
hunter, are far more picturesque than Colt's pistol or Sharp's 
rifle. Long ages have simplified it to this form of beauty. 
So we find a great charm in the common utensils of the 
older nations, especially of the Etruscans, whose very cook- 
ing-pans seem to be poetic. 

It is a very noble art which can unite the two functions 
of Beauty and Use. Art always works in limitations ; it 
must do so by its very nature of expression in matter ; and 
when the builder accepts the limitations of use, and yet 
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makes them not hindrances, but stepping-stones, to the ex- 
pression of thought, uniting in himself the artist and the 
artisan, marrying Use and Beauty, he is certainly perform- 
ing a noble function. How much of this lies before us to be 
done ! The Middle Ages, believing in heavenly aspirations, 
striving above all things to rise above the conditions of time 
andsense, gave us the Gothic Architecture, — one of those 
organic creations of Art, true to its time and place, which 
will never be surpassed in its way, and will never be re- 
peated. All the imitations of our day are merely handsome 
buildings without originality or inspiration. It expressed 
the belief of that day ; a belief which controlled men's 
thoughts and actions. We cherish the Home to-day more 
than the church. Why should we not make that also a 
temple of Art worthily expressing the love, truth, and ear- 
nest labor which are to consecrate it ? 

Here, too, the question of Decorative Art might come in. 
Is this a legitimate branch of Art ? It is certainly a worthy 
occupation to make life more comfortable, more cheerful, 
and more enjoyable, even if by only pleasing the eye or 
gratifying the ear ; but decoration is not Art unless it does 
more than this — unless it also speaks to the mind. Michel , 
Angelo's Prophets and Sibyls do not cease to be the grand- 
est Art of the world because they decorate the ceiling of 
a chapel, but mere intricacies of carved lace-work do not 
become so beause they are within the walls of a cathedral. 
The exquisite tracery of the Alhambra has delighted the 
souls of poets for centuries, but it is not the careless play 
of frost work ; it has a soul in it, and expresses in its deli- 
cate and seemingly wayward lines the same religious spirit 
as do the texts of the Koran interwoven in magic letters 
among its windings. A bit of color stuck upon the wall 
because it is the fashion is not Decorative Art. A single 
flower so placed as to tell you its thought more clearly 
may become so. Still less can that be Art which is meant 
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to serve any purpose of display, or any gratification of the 
vanity of the possessor. Art is varied as life and nature 
are ; the little chickweed is as good in its place as the apple- 
tree with its glory of beauty in spring, and its wealth of use 
in autumn. So the true feeling for use and beauty may ex- 
press itself humbly in the ordering of a household, or 
grandly in the building of a temple. 

Another and even more important question is the relation 
of Art to Morals. We all feel that Art is a valuable influ- 
ence in the world, and have a sense of relation to goodness 
and morality connected with it, and*. yet we can easily point 
to periods in the history of nations when great excellence 
in Art was found in connection with a most depraved moral 
condition. But we shall find that it is Art surviving the 
influences which have already corrupted the State ; and al- 
though the individual soul may always stand upright and 
assert its nobility, even in the basest times, as Jesus did in 
Jerusalem, wSocrates at Athens, and Michel Angelo at Rome, 
yet the wave of corruption which carries the nation down 
carries Art with it. But these instances show that no one 
need despair if his lot be cast in an unholy time ; his own life 
may be kept true and pure, and he may speak his own faith 
in spite of it. 

We ask from Art a direct and immediate influence upon 
morals, but such is not her power. Art is no police officer 
to keep us in order ; she does not enforce duty by law, or 
by reward and penalty ; she teaches no code of morals. 
But as her power is to express that which is in the soul 
of humanity, so she impresses that same thought upon 
other receptive souls through the subtile power of imagina- 
tion. It is not by direct didactic teaching, but by creating 
within us a sympathy with that which is high and noble, by 
calling out within us the same spirit, the same thought, 
which kindled the artist's soul, that we are helped by his 
work. He seldom succeeds v>^hen he has a direct, moral 
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purpose in view, although I do not hold with some critics 
that such purpose is utterly fatal to Art ; but he fails be- 
cause in his effort to point a special moral, he becomes 
narrow and partial, and loses that ideality, that relation to 
the Universal, which is the very life of Art. 

To the soul which is not fitted to receive it, Art speaks a 
dead language ; and the murderer will do his dreadful deed 
under the shadow of the Parthenon as under the light of the 
eternal stars. And as Art can express the whole of hu- 
manity, so can it specially be used by those seductive pas- 
sions which clothe corruption witli beauty, and make the 
fiend appear like an angel of light. An artist once told me 
that he had never in any other form felt such expression of 
evil as came in strains of delicious music from the gardens 
of Paris. He fled from it as from the voice of the tempter. 
How, then, does Art help to good morals, to good living? 
Must it be by direct lessons of the success attending the 
virtuous, and the misfortunes of the wicked, as Hogarth has 
painted it for us in the Idle and the Industrious Prentice ? 
These may have their influence, and in Hogarth's hands 
these lessons are powerful and artistic ; but it is not by ex- 
hibiting the results, but the ver3'^ essence of good and evil, 
that Art affects us. We shudder away from Rembrandt's 
terrible picture of the Duke of Gueldres, though no human 
retribution has overtaken the impious son ; we draw in love 
towards the holiness of St. Sebastian, though he is chained 
and tortured. 

Art has as true a relation to morals as education or re- 
ligion has. The wise Catholic church has understood this, 
and has made use of the statue and the picture as well as 
the anthem and the chant, not so much to enforce a special 
dogma, though that purpose has not been wanting, as to 
influence the thoughts of her votaries by a subtile charm 
that brings them into such a frame of mind as she desires. 
For it is not by what it bids us to do that Art influences" us, 
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but by what it makes us to be. It helps to form a new 
spirit within us, and out of that spirit are the issues of life. 
The pathetic picture of the Poacher, it is said, led directly 
to the abolition of the Game Laws ; but Ruskin looks at the 
Beggar Boys of Murillo, so lazily enjoying tlie sunshine and 
the melons of Seville, and asks, contemptuously, if they 
will lead to the founding of ragged schools ? Perhaps not 
directly, but they do give us a feeling of sympathy and 
brotherhood with the beggar boy — a sense of companion- 
ship, of gratitude that he is not an outcast from the sweet 
influei\ces of heaven, a loving and not contemptuous recog- 
nition ; and would not those feelings lead us to relieve him 
when we saw him really in ignorance or misery ? We espe- 
cially need art to sweeten and round our benevolent de- 
sire to do good to our fellow-men, so that we shall consider 
them from their own standpoint, and do for them what they 
crave and need to have done to develop their own ideal, 
not what we would like to have them do to carry out our 
pet schemes. 

It is in this large way that Art serves the cause of re- 
ligion and of morals, by kindling the imagination, and taking 
us out of the petty round of self and narrow prejudices, — 
by putting that which is noble, pure, and high, before us in a 
form of beauty which wins our admiration and our love, and 
brings us for the time being into its own pure atmosphere. 
But it is only as we welcome this influence into our minds 
and hearts that it will do us good ; it will not intrude itself 
upon us. Shelley said " the true secret of morals is imagi- 
nation." It is the power of going out of ourselves, of imag- 
ining the life and needs of others, which enables us to love 
them and do rightly by them. Charles Heade expresses the 
same thought in his maxim, " Put yourself in his place : '' 
like Nature, the touch of Art will make the whole world 
kin. 

The history of Art follows the development of the history 
2 
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of the nation^, — in religion, in morals, in high social ethics, 
in freedom, and the regard for the rights of all men. What 
is true of nations is true of every individual artist. What- 
ever else he paints, he cannot help painting himself. Self- 
ish ends, a coarse, profligate life, may not prevent a man 
from drawing the form with exquisite skill,^ from blending 
colors in harmony, or moulding the marble to perfect sym- 
metry, but it will make it impossible for him to infuse into 
his work that spirit of holiness and love which will give it 
an immortal worth. An artist may have sinned, and yet 
not have wholly debased his nature ; and sometimes we may 
have the inspiration of his highest, and sometimes of his 
lowest thoughts, and so may find it hard to reconcile these 
differing expressions. One would hardly believe that the 
same soul gave us the highest type of the pure Saviour of 
humanity, and the mocking, seductive, half-devilish beauty 
of the Monna Lisa, but such contrasts were in the nature 
of Leonardo da Vinci himself. Art has indeed this lesson 
of liberality for us, teaching us how Humanity touches thQ 
Divine on one side, and the Earthly on the other, and what 
noble possibilities may remain in men seemingly most de- 
graded. Even such painters as Caravaggio and Spagnoletto, 
who seem in their coarsest works to have lost every vestige 
of refinement, will sometimes surprise us by a touch of 
beauty or tenderness. Goya's works generally seem only 
excellent scene-painting fit for the transient illusions of a 
theatre, but in his picture of Saints Ruffina and Justina he 
has painted the life and inspiration of religious loyalty, 
which has worthily given it a place in the cathedral, al- 
though his models were of sinful women. And yet if you 
place his picture beside that of Murillo, whose whole nature 
was one of love and purity, you will at once feel the higher 
influence and truer art of his representation. 

The moral influence of Art is so gentle that it is often 
only recognized when the whole soul is awakened to its 
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needs. It is like the true specific, which is inert except 
to the patient to whose need it is exactly fitted ; but who 
has not known the hour when some poem — how often 
the word of the Psalmist, or some picture, or a strain of 
music, never before heeded — has come to strengthen all the 
forces of good, or to calm the struggling passions ? We seem 
to touch the whole of huaianity through this medium, and 
to feel its whole power become ours. And here it is that 
the work of a true artist may not be lost, though he has 
not the genius or the skill to make his tliought univer- 
sally understood. If he does not speak to all, he may to 
one, and to that one with a power beyond that of all others. 
Variety is needful in Art, and sometimes we shall find its 
divinity in the still small voice, when we could not in the 
thunder or the storm. 

Therefore no art of the past is suflScient for us ; every 
age, every generation has its peculiar thought and life, 
and must have its own fitting expression. So, too, the 
artist whom we condemn to mediocrity, if he has only 
spoken frankly and truly, may touch some heart, which 
the genius has failed to reach. 

Art, too, offers us constant illustrations of religious and 
moral principles. I have called life the greatest of all arts, 
because it is the richest and grandest expression of spiritual 
thought and feeling in the most flexible and most expres- 
sive of all material forms. How truly Art corresponds 
to life, may be seen by considering some of the established 
maxims of Art, and seeing how truly they represent great 
spiritual and moral truths. 

The first grand principle of Art is, that it must be two- 
fold, representing both the spiritual and the material. It 
may be destroyed by the undue preponderance of either. 
" He that careth not for the things of his household is 
worse than the infidel, '' says the most spiritual of books. 
" Man shall not live by bread alone,'' says the same vol- 
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urae. This blending of the two elements is what makes 
human life so pre-eminently beautiful, and so vastly superipr 
in degree, if not wholly different in kind, from that of any 
other race. The representation of spiritual thought by ma- 
terial manifestation is not arbitrary. The true artist does 
not make the fitting expression of his thought, he finds it. 
The universal creation is an artistic expressioj^ and the 
intelligent creature re-discovers and rc-presents it. 

Michel Angelo, in his beautiful sonnet, speaks of chip- 
ping away the marble to find the image concealed there. 
But this correspondence must always be kept free and fluent. 
If it becomes fixed, as symbolism, as allegory, so that Art 
cannot express the true thought which every soul of genius, 
finds in nature, but must work according to tradition, Art 
becomes cold and dead. MtiUer says : *' This connection 
must absolutely be one imparted of necessity in the nature 
of man, not assumed from arbitrary regulation. . . . Nature 
herself has established this sympathy of the mind with sen- 
sible forms, and on it all art depends/' 

This correspondence must be ever fresh and original, or 
it loses its power as expression, and becomes traditional 
symbolism only ; and we must be content that it shall 
express itself in its own way, and not demand definiteness. 
We often hear it said, ** I do not believe Shakspeare ever 
thought of the thousand meanings which critics find in his 
works.'' That may be true, and therein is his fine ideality 
shown, that his words, always dramatic, and in keeping 
with the individual character and incident, are yet so cen- 
tral and universal in their relations as to suggest a thousand 
different thoughts to different minds ; it is so with Nature, 
which ever '* wears the colors of the spirit. '* It is so with 
Art, which suggests far more than it utters directly. It is 
even so with character and a loftj' personality. 

Again, the important thing in religion is the true relation 
of self to the universal, the subordination of the lower to 
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the higher faculties, the relation of one to the All. This is 
also the very key-stone of true Art, any impertinent self- 
assertion is fatal to it. The most beautiful detail is out of 
place if it hinders the harmony of the whole, and nothing, 
however small, is unimportant if it helps the general effect. 
And yet there must be a clear organic unity to which all is 
related which gives a right to existence. William Page 
said once, " I had more trouble in painting out the foot of 
my Madonna, which everybody admired, than in anything 
else in the picture.'' 

So, too, every other artistic principle, even if a mere 
technical rule, we shall find to correspond with gi'eat truths 
in morals. '* Never forget the straight line,'' Ingres 
would say to his pupils one morning. Another time he 
would say, '* There is no straight line in nature ; everything 
curves, and that gives beauty." It is so in life ; without 
the straight line of principle, of justice, of law, character is 
weak and unreliable ; but it must also bend in mercy and 
charity, and perpetually remember its relation to others. 
** Look at the large lines, and large matter first," says the 
teacher of drawing. How many lives are wasted from not 
seeing this same principle in life when a petty object is 
allowed to keep us from great duties and noble joys. 

The' twofold character of Art, which must express the 
spiritual, but always with the limitations of material form, 
makes its truths the truths of relation, and we can never 
have an absolute standard of Art. It is what the young 
and uneducated, those sincerely desiring to follow tlie 
right, perpetually crave. As the child asks of every per- 
son in life or in fiction, ''Papa! is he good?" — which 
question the experienced father finds it diflScult to answer ; 
so they say, '* Give me a standard in Art ; tell me how I 
may know what is really good ; what I ought to admire, 
and I will honestly try to do so." You ought inol to 
admire the greatest thing in Art until it seems admirable to 
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you. There is no surer way of dulling your comprehension 
cf it forever than by pretending raptures you do not feel. 
Many an observer who has written faithfully down in his 
note-book the bitter disappointment felt at seeing the cele- 
brated statues or paintings, has been able afterwards to 
write against his words, as Mrs. Jameson did, *' This was, 
indeed, ignorance ! '' But the fashionable rhapsodist re- 
mains too often only that to the end. David Scott began 
by the severest criticism of Michel Angelo, and ended by 
being one of his greatest admirers, having written a pro- 
found analysis of his genius. 

It is quite unnecessary to be flippant in decrying that of 
which you are ignorant. You need not suppose that you 
can see at a glance wliat it took the artist years to pro- 
duce ; and you may modestly believe that what many gen- 
erations have found good, speaks to other minds, although 
you do not understand it. The world is not anxiously 
awaiting your verdict, and you and it can both afford to 
wait for a fuller study and ripening of intelligence to ap- 
preciate any celebrated work. But far better is even the 
careless depreciation, than affected admiration. If you 
must speak, say at least only what you think and feel, and 
be quite willing to correct your judgment when you see 
reason to do so. The opinions of the most famous critics 
will soon" show you how impossible it is to find any sure 
ground of authority. One will tell you that Michel Angelo 
was the corrupter of Art, and that to his influence is due 
the decadence in Italy. Another holds him so high that he 
can recognize nt) merit in his rivals. 

Ruskin can see little merit in Claude, whom Allston is 
said to have called " the greatest of painters.'' 

In the battle about the Holbein Madonnas, eager critics 
have declared the picture, which has delighted Europe for 
three centuries, to be a miserable cop}'. 

Still less is it necessary to take sides in all the controver- 
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sies which have agitated the world of Art, as all other 
worlds. Every human being has his idiosyncrasies, and 
what is full of interest to one, has little value for another. 
One is quite capable of enjoying the calm beauty of Pous- 
sin, but has no relish for the humor of Teniers or Hogarth. 
One artist finds the designs of William Blake greater than 
those of Michel Angclo, and another sees nothing but mad- 
ness in his vagaries, but delights in the strong expression 
in Holbein's Dance of Death, 

One thing may be good, and another very different from 
it not be bad. Perhaps the wisest of all rules for judging 
of works of Art was that given to AUston by Coleridge : 
" Never judge a work of Art by its defects/' It may have 
a hundred faults, and yet have a value that outweighs them 
all ; but until you can see the positive meaning in it 3*ou 
may pass it by. However peculiar your taste in Art, you 
will find enough to gratify it, if you are simple and sincere 
in seeking Jt ; and in studying what you really appreciate, 
your powers of comprehension and enjoyment will enlarge, 
until you will find the meaning and beauty of what was at 
first incomprehensible. 

In a second-rate gallery in Europe, I one day busied my- 
self with studying the works of the less famous painters. 
1 tried to get into sympathy with their efforts, and to enter 
into their thoughts, and I found a rich satisfaction in detect- 
ing beauties I had passed by before, and a widening of my 
range of sympathies, which did not in the least prevent my 
feeling the transcendent superiority of the masterpieces of 
Art. 

Make any work of Art which attracts you your own by 
loving, thorough study, and whatever critics may say of it, 
you will either exhaust that phase of expression and pass on 
to something higher, or finding in it what really speaks to 
you, you will be sure of what you have gained from it, and 
better fitted to appreciate everything. 
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As in the material world science finds a constant prog^ 
ress from Unity to difibrentiation, so in tracing the history 
of Art we shall find in its periods of activity — its ascend- 
ing nodes — a constant tendency to greater individual free- 
dom : first to release from material fetters, and then from 
the bondage of tradition and its own past achievements. 
We shall see the former process most strikingly illustrated 
in Early Greek Art,* and the latter in the Eenaissance in 
every country in Europe, all of which had felt the sway of 
Byzantine traditions and ecclesiastic rules ; and' all of which 
found new life in the study of Nature and the expression 
of human individuality. 

But Art must never forget the Unity in the difference. 
Science may analyze and hold the part in the strongest 
light for the time, not stating its relation to the whole ; but 
Religion and Art must always remember the whole. *' The 
eye,'' says Goethe, " can never see a color without at the 
same time seeing the whole light with it.'-' So it is in Art. 
Whenever we find individual freedom carried so far as to 
obscure the relation to the Universal, Art ceases to be ideal, 
and becomes first prosaic and then meagre and uninterest- 
ing. The greatest event in history is nothing, if the artist 
sees in it nothing but the action of the hour ; the smallest 
incident is a grand subject if the whole of Humanity is sug- 
gested by it. 

This relation of the individual to the universal is the true 
source of the Ideal. I never weary of Coleridge's defini- 
tion, ''The ideal is the true relation of the generic to the 
individual." 

Perhaps no word has ever been more misused than this 
word Ideal. Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to use it to ex- 
press a generalized form in which all individuality is lost. 
Modern artists, especially modern amateurs, speak of a 
picture as idealized when it is made effeminate, and pretty, 
and all character is taken out of it. This is, of all work. 
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the most unideal, since it has no idea in it ; but only 
aims to please the fancy or delight the eye. But ideality 
raises the individual to its highest power by uniting it 
with the universal. Look at other idealizing forces : at 
Love, the greatest of all, that Supreme Artist, who can 
remake the world of Nature and Humanity for us. Tlie 
mother -idealizes her child, how ? by confounding it indis- 
criminately with all other pretty children ? No ; but by 
finding in it the germ and promise of all Humanity. There 
is no achievemeut too great for its future, nothing too per- 
fect for it now ; the whole Universe is mirrored in her 
baby's eye; but at the same time the little bundle of flan- 
nel, which is a shapeless mass to the bachelor uncle, is 
wonderfully individual to her. She detects family traits 
and peculiarities in it, and is sure no baby was ever like it 
before. So it is with the lover, who sees all womanhood in 
his maiden, and yet knows the glance of her eye, the print 
of her foot, the tone of her voice from all others ; and is 
angry that any one can mistake her for her twin sister. 

It follows from the Central Idea of Art that it always has 
two sides, one spiritual and one material, both essential to 
it, and either liable to be carried to such an extreme as to 
destroy its perfect balance and beaut}'. 

It is customary to place the two words Idealists and 
Realists in opposition, and to class all schools or periods of 
arts, and all individual artists, according to these terms. 
But I think every true artist is and must be an idealist, and 
I should rather divide the two schools by the terms Spirit' 
ualist and Re.alist, which indicate the two poles of Art, both 
legitimate, the one tending strongly to the Universal-Spirit- 
ual-Immaterial side, the other to the Particular' Human 
and Material side. Realism does not acknowledge that it 
surrenders the Ideal. Hazlitt says: **The ideal is not the 
preference of that which exists only in the mind to that 
which exists in nature, but the pr^erence of that which is 
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fine in. nature to that which is less so. But it is not that 
which is externally finer in nature, but it is the penetration 
into the finer meaning of nature that makes the idealist. 
He himself speaks of Wilson's genius, as it conveys not 
only the image but tiic feeling of Nature ; and of Poussin 
as able to give natural objects a sj'mpathy with preternatu- 
ral events, and to inform rocks, trees, and mountains with 
the presence of a God.'' 

Ilazlitt has been claimed as the leading critic of that 
school which makes direct imitation of nature the basis of 
all art. He says : 

*' The great works of art at present extant, as the Greek 
Statues, the pictures of the celebrated Italian masters, those 
of the Dutch and Flemish schools, to which we may add 
the comic productions of our own countryman, Hogarth, 
all stand unrivalled in the history of art, and they owe their 
pre-eminence and perfection to one and the same principle — 
the immediate imitation of nature.'' 

When William Page, one of the most thoughtful of 
American artists, read this, he paused, and said : ** I will 
agree henceforth to subscribe to every word that man has 
written." Yet Raphael gave a difierent version of his 
method when he said : "I make use of a certain idea in my 
own mind." 

Both these tendencies in Art are as essential as the two 
currents in a magnet, and yet it is very difficult to mark 
their boundaries or show their relation to true ideal art. 
Albert Diirer, perhaps, expressed it as well as possible in 
saying ''the artist must gather from nature into his mind, 
and out of nature produce his new creation ; " or, beginning 
from the other side, we may say, '* that, having the thought 
in his mind, the artist must seek from nature the true 
means of representing it." 

Here is the great mistake that imitation of nature is con- 
sidered the end, not the means, of Art. Goethe says : 
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" Shall the artist only imitate nature ? Why, the mirror can 
do that better than he ; " and for us comes the photographic 
process, which is absolutely faithful to the material side, as 
far as form and shadow are concerned. 

The spiritualist, like Blake, starts with a vision of his 
, own soul, and gives to it as little outward semblance of 
nature as will make it recognized by another soul. But he 
does not give it that full and adequate expression which 
satisfies and delights those not already in* possession of tiie 
thought, and so does not lead them into his meaning. 
He will always remain a seer rather than an artist, suggest- 
ive and interesting to the thinker, but not welcome to the 
popular heart. 

The danger of the spiritualist is that he will be content 
to express his idea to his own satisfaction, and be angry 
that other men do not understand his language, because he 
scorns the ver}'^ medium he is obliged to use. He gives up 
Nature, which is the revelation of the Universal, and con- 
fines himself to his own special inspiration ; hence he be- 
comes narrow, and vague, and usually repeats his one note 
again and again until he falls into sentimentality and man- 
nerism. We rarely see either of these tendencies pure and 
unmixed, but we shall see this result of excessive tendency 
to the Immaterial side abundantly illustrated in the history 
of Christian Art. Realism tends to run into the opposite 
extreme — to lay undue stress on the material form, to ex- 
aggerate the importance of accidental peculiarities, and to 
lose the idea in the expression. Instead of *' study of na- 
ture," it adopts the phrase ** imitation of nature," and find- 
ing it much more easy to imitate the surface than to catch 
the spirit, it remains content with that. 
■ But the'sincere realist who begins even with the imitation 
of details is often led into the true study and love of Nature 
until he catches her secret, and so becomes an idealist. It 
is important to dwell a little on this subject because Modem 
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Art has gone to great extremes., aud its worst faults are due 
to a narrow understanding of that realism, which, neverthe- 
less, has laid a foundation for some of its greatest merits. 

The maxims of excessive realism attract us by their ap- 
parent regard for truth. VVljy should not every detail be 
given in Art as well as in Nature ? When Jusus kuelt in 
agony on the Mount of Olives, every twig on the trees, 
every leaf and leaflet, was as thoroughly carved out as in 
a botanical garden ; why is it not so in Albert Diirer's 
picture ? But truth to fact is one thing ; the truth of 
relation, the truth of expression, is another. You can 
read Ibr yourself all the facts of that thrilling scene, but 
they may leave you unmoved ; the artist gives you the life, 
the thought, the feeling, of the moment. Supposiifg him to 
have been really present, and to have told you of it, for 
the same purpose of rousing your deepest nature to sym- 
pathy and awe, would he have told you that the olive-trees 
were of just such a height, that the branches followed each 
other in alternate order, that each leaf had a marked mid- 
rib, and their form was a narrow oval, and their edges 
smooth. He would never mention them unless to give you 
a sense of the solitude and stillness of nature so soon to 
be disturbed by the crime and passion of men. 

So of the dress of the actors in a great scene ; it must 
be so true to the actual that it will not impress you as false ; 
but when Lear casts off his garments in the storm, do you 
care to know whether they are . of serge or broadcloth ? 
Nicet}' of detail is in place whenever it helps the expres- 
sion — when it tells ypu anything you care to know in 
connection with the event or the feeling which the artist 
will portray. It is precisely by selecting for you the impor- 
tant and expressive features, and throwing into the shade 
those of less value, that the artist helps you to see the 
scene with his finer imagination and deeper feeling. 

Modern Art has carried the tendency to realism to the 
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most absurd extremes. Even in Sculpture, which is ex- 
pressly fitted for noble ideality, it has delighted in covering 
the human face with a veil in which every mesh was care- 
fully made out ; and in Berlin I saw a statue of the Fate 
spinning the thread of life in which an actual silk string 
was introduced. The texture of the cloth is made more 
prominent than the action of the wearer. In some of the 
Diisseldorf pictures I think an expert might almost say 
whether the button-holes were made by hand or by the 
machine. It seems difficult to disabuse people's minds of 
the idea that this is necessary for truth. Many things may 
be true, and yet are very impertinent. We do not care to 
see every process which has contributed to the result. 
Neither is it according to nature. We do not, and we can- 
not, see in nature every petty detail and the glorious whole 
at the same time. 

** When the morning wind is blowing " in the tops of the 
oaks and pines, and the *' green grass is bowing,'' we see 
all that belongs to the motion of the wind and the changes 
that it makes in the landscape, — we mark the light that 
touches the tops of the trees, the sharp outlines of the oak- 
leaves against the sky, and the cool shadows that rest 
below full of the silence and freshness of night ; but we 
do not and cannot see every marking of the leaf, and 
every separate blade of grass. Put the tiniest grain, so 
inconspicuous in the whole result, under the microscope, 
and a new world of beauty is revealed to you. This is 
nature's miracle, making every detail perfect, and yet losing 
them in the general effect. Art has not nature's means, 
and she must make up for the want of them, by throwing 
her emphasis upon that which is important to the purpose 
she has in view ; and she makes this defect a new power 
by compelling our attention and securing our sympathy for 
the thought she has to express. 

Almost from the very earliest dawn of human life we 
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find in scratches upon the rocks some trace of the natural 
desire to express ideas in visible form. It is the perpetual 
effort of the spiritual creative power in man to assert itself, 
and to supply the demands of a life which is not satisfied 
with a mere animal existence. Possibly it is evolved even 
from the consciousness of lower races, since we find the 
flowers are made beautiful to attract the insects, and we 
know how the lizard delights in the concord of sweet sounds, 
and the horse is excited by music. But without entering 
upon the disputed territory of science. History certainly 
does not deal with any people who have not shown, in some 
form, a striving after Art. The South Sea Islander covers 
his own person with pictorial representations which have 
their meaning to him. The Aztec carved the images of his 
gods in stone. Where history is silent, the graven image, 
or the pictured wall, or the temple, or the ornamented tomb, 
have preserved for us the spirit and the character of the 
people. The researches of the last fifty years have brought 
to light treasures of ancient Art which astound us, and 
which carry our minds back into the ages of which His- 
tory reveals very little. 

Egyptian Art is a less remote means of illustration ; and 
what life and power it has to this day ! Even without the 
privilege of seeing its glorious works on her own soil, who 
can stand in the presence of her mighty monuments in the 
museums of Paris or London, Berlin or Florence, without 
feeling that the deep heart of Humanity is speaking to you 
out of the ages so long gone by 1 ' With the details of 
their religious observance we care not to mingle ; but from 
those grand, serene, peaceful deities comes a spirit of Uni- 
versal Faith, and Trust, and Strength, which ministers to us 
as powerfully as the mountain and the sea. 

Again, the Etruscans are almost unknown to us in His- 
tory, which tells not whither they came, but only that 
they were conquered by the stranger. Yet through their 
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Art they still live, and we may know of their religion, their 
society, and even of their daily household life, although 
their language is wholly lost to us. Their Art was so 
strongly influenced by the Greek that it is difficult to 'sepa- 
rate it, yet there is an original character impressed upon it. 
The relation of the Divine to the Human seemed ever pres- 
ent in their religion, and one of their law-books taught the 
art of making human souls to gods. Yet their religious 
faith seems to have been narrowed by a perpetual reference 
to utilit}^ seeking not to enter into the Divine Spirit, but 
to use it for the divination of human events. A rare hu- 
mor is present in their work. The charming statue of The 
Boy and Goose is an instance of this. Their sculpture is 
extremely realistic, and one feels as if acquainted with the 
respectable citizens and fashionable ladies whose effigies 
were preserved in the tombs. Especially does the cheerful- 
ness of the accompaniments of death strike us in compari- 
son with the Christian symbolism, — it almost seems as if, 
in their constant communing with the spirit, they had come 
to that state which old Herbert ascribes to Adam, when 

" He could to Heaven from Paradise go 
As from one room to another." 

In every period of Art we find the same great principles 
exemplified. The Art of the people represents its ethnolog- 
ical character, its social development, its political freedom, 
its material prosperity, but most of all the religious faith 
and the moral character of the people. Sometimes, indeed, 
the effect seems to come lingering after the cause, and we 
find the highest bloom of Art when a nation has already 
begun to fall from its highest power, as we see both in 
8 Greek and Italian Art ; but it is only because individuals 
fhave preserved and represent that spirit which has ceased 
*to control the Nation. 

And this is a lesson which I would wish to bring home 
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to ourselves. What we do for Art directly is valuable ; but 
it is as nothing to what we do for her indirectly. If we 
become a base, sordid, unjust nation, caring only to heap 
up material wealth, it will be in vain to attempt any higher 
expression in Art ; if we forget the great principles of free- 
dom and democracy, and seek to build up an aristocracy of 
wealth, or race, or inherited culture, our Art will become 
narrow and traditional ; if we care only for the intellect, and 
neglect love, and faith, and imagination, we may have a 
learned art ; but we can only have an art that is trufy orig- 
inal, noble, and beautiful, by cherishing and developing a 
national character of which it is the fitting expression. 
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On a Statue Of Jupiter in Olympia. 

*< Either the g^od came from heaven to earth to show his form, or thou, Phidias, 
didst g^o to heaven to see the god." 

On a Statue of Niobk. 

" From a livings king the gods made me a stone; ft-om a stone Praxiteles made 
me again a liiriiig king." 

Pythagoras' Portrait. 

*' The painter painted Pythagoras himself, whom you would have seen with a 
voice, if Pythngoras had wished to speak."— Greek Anthology. 

The ancients counted seven special wonders of the world^ 
but the greatest of all its wonders was not an}'' special 
building, tomb, or statue, but Greek Art, a product of the 
human mind, so complete in itself, so surpassingly beautiful 
and satisfactory, that the world in two thousand years has 
never been obliged to repeat its work, and in every period 
of renovation has gone back to it as to a fountain of perpet- 
ual youth, a well-spring of thought and beauty. ** The 
antique is nature," said Ingres, and we may add — is nature 
organized and made fit for our food. 

In order to enter into the spirit of this Art more fully, 
we must consider it as an organic creation, having its birth, 
its development, its maturity, and its decay, leaving its seed 
to fructify in new forms, and its spirit becoming immortal 
as the soul of man. 

Let us first have clearly in our minds the theatre of this 
great drama — the time and place of its action. 
I • 3 33 
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The peninsula of Greece is a mountainous region ; in its 
greatest length two hundred and fifty miles, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-five in breadth, between the thirty-sixth and 
fortieth degrees of latitude, and with an area of about 
twenty-one thousand square miles, so that the whole field 
of this great development of humanity was of less size than 
the State of Maine. The high mountain ranges diversified 
the country, and concentrated the activity of the people 
into the fertile olains and valleys, while the extensive sea- 
coast gave scope for enterprise and commercial activity. 

But the highest activity of the intellectual power of 
Greece was mainly within still narrower limits, for Athens 
always held the lead in art and literature, as nearly always 
in government. 

The limits of time are also pretty clearly defined. I do 
not propose to go into any investigation of prehistoric cir- 
cumstances, though, like ante-natal conditions, they undoubt- 
edly bad great influence upon the future character of the 
child. We will begin with his birth at*the period when we 
have clear accounts of persons and events. 

The first Olympiad is placed about seven hundred and 
seventy-six years before the Christian era, and the authentic 
history of Athens begins nearly a hundred years later, or 
about 6.83 b. c. To this very early period belongs the 
mythical person Daedalus, the originator of plastic Art. 
Although, according to the oldest tradition, and as I con- 
ceive to spiritual truth. Art originally came from heaven, 
Daedalus first introduced it to Greece. His birthplace is 
said to have been Athens, but he wandered through the 
world, and is sometimes called a Cretan. He also dwelt in 
Egypt. These statements are probably all based on real 
facts in the early history of Art. Although numerous works 
bearing the name of Daedalus remained down to a late date, 
it was doubted whether he was one single artist or whether 
this was a name for many artists, or even for Art itself. 
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Pausanias mentions early monuments and bronzes which bear 
his name, and various architectural works are ascribed to 
him by diiferent writers. The material in which he is said 
to have worked is always wood. 'Another striking thing* is 
the style of praise always bestowed upon his work by the 
ancients, all proving the aim of this artist, or school of 
artists, at naturalness or actual illusion, and the wonder of 
the spectators at the possibility of deceptive appearance. 

" One must chain his pictures lest they run away,'* says 
one old writer. 

This is a natural and necessary step in Art, though not a 
ver}'^ high one, and it indicates the direction which Grecian 
Art was to take, and its departure from the Egyptian style. 
Other material than wood was soon sought after, and Glau- 
kos is said to have discovered the art of working in metal, 
while Melas and his family were the first in Athens to 
employ marble. This was about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 
57G B. c, in tlie time of the Medes, and the rule of Cyprus. 
Soon after we find mention of ivory and gold as materials 
for ornamenting the statues, or even as covering thera 
entirely. 

The real history of Art, when it has an authentic charac- 
ter, begins about 600 b. c, between the fortieth and fiftieth 
Oljmipiad, and is usually called the second period of Greek 
Art, extending up to the time of Pericles, or nearly so. 
Kugler calls the first period mainly .one of darkness, extend- 
ing from the time of the Trojan war, and reaching down to 
the sixth century. 

The second period, which embraces about two centuries, 
from the beginning of the sixth century b. c. to the time of 
Pericles and Phidias, is the period of development. Here 
we have the childhood of our babe, and his educational pro- 
cesses. 

Different authors give slightly different lines to these 
periods, but the lines of division are not sharp. We must 
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study different epochs by their most striking characteristics. 
It is important to observe tliat the new life of Art corre- 
sponded with the life of the State, and that this active de- 
development was in a timo of political activity and freedom, 
when the Seven Wise Men of Greece played their role of 
Practical Statesmen. 

(Thales was born 636 b. c.) 

Kugler says : ** Here we begin to find indications of the 
grandeur and beauty of Greek Art. At this period Art 
was specially devoted to the ritual service of religion, and 
did not venture out into free, independent life. Giant stat- 
ues of the gods, carved in wood almost as architectural as 
the pillars of their temples, cups, and vases, to be conse- 
crated to the divinities, and ornamented with sculpture and 
bas-relief, are tiie principal works.'' 

The earliest representations of the gods were not artis- 
tic, but only, as it were, monumental. Sometimes simply 
an upright pillar. To this, emblems of the special deity 
were gradually added, and soon human attributes began to 
appear. This is the origin of .the Ilerma, a human head 
placed upon a pillar of the proportions of a man. Brunn 
says : "In the service of the gods the costliness of the mate- 
rial had come to be of great moment, but as the religion 
developed, so too the idea of Art became more spiritual and 
the thought more than the material." And this develop- 
ment is in tlie direction of expressing religion in humanity. 
At first the representation of human heroes is confined to 
relief, but soon the custom of erecting statues in honor of 
the conquerors in athletic games prevailed. This was a 
time of active progress and stirring* development. The 
child was testing his powers in various directions, always 
aiming at greater independence and freedom, and a more 
complete representation of the divine in the human. 

Kugler says: '' It was the time of the struggle of inde- 
pendent freedom against old consecrated formal law, about 
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the same as in the history of modern Art appears in the 
works of the fifteenth century.'' 

The modern artists, "well known as the pre-Raphaelites, 
affect us with the same feeling of youth, simplicity, and 
punty which appears to have been the character of Greek 
Art at this early period. 

This formality, as shown in the ptiffness of the forms, was 
overcome by slow degrees. Freedom began to show itself 
in the management of separate parts, as ^he feet and hands, 
and in the arrangement of the drapery and hair. In early 
stages of Ay;, both of these are laid in strong, formal lines, 
not following a natural action of the body, but as if intend- 
ed for ceremonial ornament. This same character, of stiff- 
ness is found in the earl}' kvt of all nations, and even in the 
drawings of children at the present day. 

But the study of the nude figure, for which the games * 
and gymnasium offered groat opportunity, soon led to a 
freer fashioning of individual parts, and there is often a 
great degree of freedom and expression in some parts, while 
the general effect is still stiff and constrained. 

Flaxman says : *' Although the Grecian sculpture was 
considerably advanced after the age of the seven wise men, 
some of the old barbarism still remained. Much of the 
ancient face and figure continued. In painting and bas- 
relief the faces were profile, whatever might be the position 
of the figure. Only the more prominent characters of 
the body were indicated, and geometric forms were em- 
ployed in the folds of the drapery. Thus/' he says, '* in 
the earl}'^ efforts of design, geometrical formality supplied 
the place of the ever-varying forms in nature." Again he 
says : " The Doric simplicity in this style of Art is imposing 
from its determined expression, and awful by an uncommon 
and barbarous character. But these attempts being faith- 
fully transcribed from the more general appearances of 
human character, expression and action, laid a sure though 
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rude foundation of principles for the superstructure of 
excellence afterwards raised on theiu by succeeding im- 
provements." 

This is a most important observation : — tho rudeness or 
stiffness that is sincere, springing from the observation of 
nature iu the youth of Art, like the rudeness of boys, often 
leads the wa^'^ to future power and grace ; but where it 
is affected or imitated, it is a sure sign of weakness and 
want of tast(j. Art, like justice in those days, which inflict- 
ed death for the smallest offence, was severe and hard ; its 
lines were angular, and its manner broad, suited to colos- 
sal forms to be seen from a distance. 

Very few works of this period remain. The most important 
are architectural in their character, such as the temple sculp- 
tures in Sicily, especially the temple of Selimunt. The metops 
of this temple illustrate the foregoing remarks ; while the 
faces and breasts are directly toward the spectator, the feet 
are still turned sideways, as in Egyptian art. The propor- 
tions are broad and heav}' but there is a good deal of natural 
action in the forms. In other temples tho proportions 
become lighter and the action freer, while in one the nude 
parts are in marble and the rest of the work in the rough 
stone of the country. 

But still more important and more accessible are the 
sculptures of JSgina, freely executed statues, now in the 
Glyptothek at Munich. Thoy represent scenes of the strug- 
gles of the Greeks against Troy. In them we see the strug- 
gle between the old formality and the energetic character 
of the nude heroes. But the faces are still mask-like, the 
hair stiff and conventional, and the drapery arranged in 
formal lines. 

Among the single statues which generally belong to the 
close of this period, mostly in marble, these are well-known : 

A Colossal Statue of Apollo, British Museum ; Athletic 
Statue, Naples Museum : Minerva in Villa Albani, in 
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Rome ; Minerva, Dresden ; Minerva as champion in strong' 
action, at Naples ; Minerva, from Ilerculaneum ; The 
Barberini Muse, Glyptothek, at Munich. 

About the sixtieth Olympiad, nearly at the time of Xerxes' 
irruption into Greece, the Argive artists came into notice, 
and the memorial cups and vases celebrating the victories 
of that period are ascribed to Aristomedon. Angelados 
begins to lead us to firmer ground, as he was the teacher 
of the earliest Greek artists, whose names are really familiar 
to us — Phidias, Myron, and Polycletes. But we have not 
yet reached the period of natural freedom ; the face is di- 
rected straight forward, and the hair is in conventional 
masses. Among the earliest Athenian works mentioned as 
by Antenor, were the statues of the tyrannicides llarmodios 
and Aristogiton. 

But already we see in Greek Art the very traits which 
were afterwards so abundantl}'^ developed, — the bud begins 
to give out tlie true fragrance of the rose. In a descrip- 
tion of a bas-relief of a warrior of this period, by an Attic 
artist, Aristokles, Brunn speaks '* of that spirit which 
made Athenian Art the perfect thing it afterward became, 
an organic creation nev^er surpassed in its own line, and 
perhaps never needing to be repeated.'' He says, " The 
charm of his work consists in his perfect truth to the prin- 
ciples of relief, to his acceptance of the law of his work. We 
find it therefore full of harmony and repose, without pre- 
tension or ostentation ; and it satisfies and delights us in 
despite of its want of naturalness in its parts." So, too, 
he finds the same balance in the poise of the statue by 
which the mass of the figure on one side supports the 
limbs in greater activity on the other, which he considers 
to be a peculiar characteristic of old Attic Art. 

Herein is indicated the leading charm of Greek Art, — 
its acceptance of limitations, making them tlnflbasis of its 
power. The Greek recognizes the organic law of the being 
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ho represents, be it God or man ; and his imagination, 
though fertile and active, is never lawless and unrestrained. 
The restless strivings and morbid imaginings of Gothic Art 
do not belong to it. Goethe says it is ** cheerfully great 
and serenely good ; '' and St. John says, ** To be conversant 
v^ith the arts of Greece is to move among a race of gods 
endowed with perpetual youth/' 

Greek Art does not exhaust the possibilities of Art ; it 
has its own limitations, and we find spiritual aspirations and 
inspirations, which it does not express, but it knows its lim- 
itations and abides by them ; and what it undertakes to do 
it does well and completely, and leaves the Human Mind 
free to pass on to new lessons and new conquests. 

Wo find Art at this period almost exclusively occupied 
with the service of religion. Its principal subject is the 
representation of the gods, and especially of the great 
Olympic deities. All of these are represented once or 
oftener, while the demigods and divine men as yet appear 
verj' sparingly. 

Dionysius, Poseidon, and the gods who are subordinate to 
mere universal ideas, and belong to special effects of nature, 
are as yet unknown to Art. We find, however, groups of 
the Graces, the Hours, the Fates, and other female forms. 
^ But these subjects have not the action and gracefulness of 
later periods of Art. In this transitional period the repre- 
sentation of real historic heroes appears not merely in bas- 
relief, but as independent statues ; and we see continually 
an approach to a fuller imitation of nature in the circle of 
Olympic heroes. And not man alone, but horses, lions, and 
other beasts are carefully represented. 

But Art still works in the service of Religion, and is fet- 
tered by its old forms. The gods appear between the stat- 
ues of men and of animals. The forms of the gods even 
retain their ^Id rigidity, and the best artists do not dare to 
free themselves entirely I'rom conventional rules. It is re- 
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lated that Onatas made his Demeter partly from an old 
image, and partly from an appearance to him in a dream; 
thus gaining a supernatural sanction for his departure from 
the old tradition 

So the opposition between formal law and nature is grad- 
ually lost in a free luirmony ; and out of this combined 
union arises the high style which gave its great value to 
Greek Art so long as it remained pure. Stiffness of form 
and movement have disappeared, and law appears only as 
lying at the foundation, and giving a peaceful and deter- 
mined balance to the whole composition. Naturalness in- 
creases without sinking into mere imitation of Nature. The 
influence of the former period is seen in the dignity which 
gives repose to the mind as well as to the form ; but it is 
the repose of active life, balanced and organized by law, — 
the rude boy has become a graceful, well-bred youth. 

Fortunately many remains of this period exist, and if they 
are not its greatest works, they yet indicate its spirit. We 
have also more or less exact accounts of its masterpieces, 
and many excellent copies. 

The Attic and the Peloponnesian schools were the princi- 
pal ones, and the former was specially devoted to the rep- 
resentation of divinity, and the latter to human athletic 
beauty. 

The leading Athenian artist, who seems to connect this 
time with the brilliant age of Phidias and his illustrious 
patron Pericles, allowed by all to have been the prime of 
manhood and beautv of Greek Art, is Kalamis. 

Kalamis is supposed to have lived from about 467 to 429 
B. c. He is spoken of as still working in the seventy-eighth 
Olympiad, which would be near this time. The hardness 
of the early masters is already much softened in his works. 
Indeed, he showed a many-sidedness, which has led Brunn 
to compare him to Leonardo da Vinci. lie was equally dis- 
tinguished for exalted representations of the gods, for tender 
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female forms, of which his Sosaiidra is celebrated, and for his 
powerful figures of horses. It is curious to note how an 
interest in the lower orders of animals seems to mark the 
progress to greater freedom and expression in humanity. 
We sec the same thing in modern Art. 

To Pythagoras of Rheginm, living about one hundred 
years later than his great namesake, is ascribed greater devel- 
opment of symmetry and proportion. lie is even said to 
have deduced a science of proportion from special cases, and 
to have constructed a canon of Art. He achieved greater 
naturalness than his predecessors, and his limping Philok- 
tetes made the beholder feel the pain of the wound. Pliny 
says that *' he also emphasized the veins and cords on the 
surface, and gave to the hair its natural i'all I '' But this 
naturalness did not degenerate into superficial imitation, it 
was subordinate to symmetry and expression. Brunu 
compares Kalamis to Perugino and the Umbrian school ; and 
Pythagoras to the Florentine. 

Myron, a younger contemporary of Phidias of Eleutherain 
Attica, was counted the third among the great sculptors of 
his time. He strove after the representation of nature in 
varied and lively action, althougli, according to Kugler, 
in his iieads there is much of the old formal handling. Brunn 
considers him to have been wholly emancipated, and applies 
the term " ideal '' to his works. His peculiarities appear 
most strongly in his statues of athletae. But ancient authors 
differ very much in their criticism of him, and our modern 
writers on Art seem to echo their differences. Still we get 
a perfectly clear impression of the leading traits of freedom, 
and life-like resemblance to- nature in his works. Ancient 
writers say that " the breath seems to rest upon the lips." 
He also modelled a swift runner, Lada, in the highest effort 
of his agility. His Quoit-player, at the moment of throwing 
the quoit, is a most spirited figure, and must have been 
exceedingly popular, sii.ce there are numberless copies of 
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it, many in the Roman collections, and two fine bronzes in 
the Museum at Naples. He was also especially fond of 
representing" animals, and his Cow is widely celebrated. 
Thirty-six epigrams were written upon her, and they all 
represent her as full of life. "The farmer brings a plough to ' 
yoke her to, a thief tries to steal her, and a gadfly settles * 
upon her/' Among* the demigods, as seems perfectly nat- 
ural, Hercules was his favorite. 

We now come to the grand flowering time of Art, when 
Pericles ruled the state with such skill and devotion as car- 
ried her glory higher than ever before, and Phidias was the 
perfect instrument of his purpose to adorn Athens, and 
make her the light of the world. 

Phidias, the son of Charmides, was born at Athens in the 
sevent^'-third Olympiad, or perhaps earlier, about 490 b. c. 
Pliny places his work in the eighty-third Olympiad, immedi- 
ately after the death of Cimon, when Pericles began to be 
the ruling power of the state. He died in the eighty- 
seventh Olympiad, at about the age of 76. He is universally 
recognized as the greatest master of all antiquity, and his 
name has come down to us through the ages as the repre- 
sentative of the highest art until it is familiar to thousands 
who do not know a line of his work. Pericles recognized 
his genius fully, and gave him the charge of all the under- 
takings by which Athens was adorned in his time. Phidias 
found free scope for his powers, and to him is due a great 
part of the glory of all the architecture of Pericles, espe- 
cially of the Parthenon, which was Ifis work in conception 
and design, whatever help he may have had in the execu- 
tion. He was active in various departments of sculpture, 
and even of painting, but his masterpieces were colossal 
images of the gods in ivory and gold, which he knew how 
to ornament with many minor works of smaller dimensions. 

In his images of the deities, not only did a divine supe- 
riority and majesty always appear, but the character of the 
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gods and of their peculiar attribntes were shown in the 
most decided manner. The different phases given to the 
idea of the gods in different places were nicely indicated, 
lie often executed the image of Athena, as the warlike god- 
dess for the town of Platea, in a peculiarly mild maimer for 
the Athenians at Lemnos, and as a champion for the city of 
Athens, In his large works, especially his architectural 
ones, he employed the services of the crowd of excellent 
artists who thronged Athens, so that it is difficult to know 
what exactly bears the touch of his hand, but his %'pirit 
inspired all. 

He went to the sacred city of Elis for four or five years, 
where he was treated with every honor. He had an atelier 
built for him by the state, and was surrounded by a grojip 
of scholars. During his residence here he was occupied 
with colossal statues of the gods, especially one of Zeus, on 
which he was allowed to inscribe his name, and the honor 
of cleaning it was secured to his descendants. This statue 
was from forty to one hundred feet high, rich with gold, 
ivory, and precious stones, and expressing in the majestic 
repose, and power of its presence, the highest idea of the 
king of gods, no longer at war with the Titans and the 
Giants, but holding in his right hand the symbol of victory. 
Though at first it was sacredly veiled from mortal eyes, 
except at great festivals, it came at last to the common des- 
tiny of all created things. It met with many a hard blow 
b}' lightning, fire, and theft, and is supposed to have finally 
perished in a great fire in Constantinople about 475 a. d. 

While Phidias excelled in these colossal masterpieces, he 
delighted to amuse himself with carving very small objects, 
such as fishes, or even crickets, bees, or a fly. He seldom 
used marble, but usually bronze ; but preferred chiselling 
the metal to casting it. Brunn says his work in this man- 
ner reminds him of that of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Ile^ returned from Elis again to Athens, where his most 
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celebrated work was the statue of Athena, executed in gold 
and ivory, for the Parthenon. It was a colossal chrysele- 
phantine image nearly forty feet high. The statue was 
formed of plates of ivory fastened to a core of wood or 
stone for the flesh, while tHe drapery and ornaments were 
of solid gold. She was represented as standing upright, 
armed with sliield and lance, bearing in one hand the figure 
as the Goddess of Victory, and draped with a tunic falling 
to her ankles. The helmet was adorned with grifiins ; the 
crest was in the form of a sphinx. On the inside of the 
shield was represented a battle of giants, on the outside ^ 
battle of Amazons, and on the rim of the sole of the foot a 
Centaur struggle. On it were the portraits of Pericles and 
Phidias, also of gold and ivory, with precious stones for the 
eyes. It was finished in 438. Many statues of Minerva of 
later time point back to this, of which one of the most cele- 
brated is the Minerva Medica of the Vatican. The Athena 
is supposed to have lasted until the tenth century. 

Phidias returned to Athens full of years and glory, but 
nothing could save him from the enmity and jealousy of 
those who wished to undermine the power of Pericles. He 
was accused of having applied to his own use the gold fur- 
nished by the state for the statue of Minerva, but fortu- 
nately hO' had so arranged the plates that they could be 
taken off' and weighed, and his integrity was fully estab- 
lished. He was then accused of impiety towards the gods 
in placing his own portrait and that of Pericles on their 
statue. He was indicted for blasphemy, and thrown into 
prison, where he died, either of disease, or, as many sup- 
posed, by poison. 

Without entering more fully into descriptions of his great 
works, let us see what the qualities were which placed this 
artist at the head of Grecian Art, and so we may fairly say 
of all art, making him the representative of Art itself. 

We find in him the blending of the highest ideal thought. 
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witli the most thorough knowledge of the practical means 
of expression. He who has only the former may stimulate 
the imagination, kindle the fancy, or touch the feelings, but 
he can never satisfy the eye and the intellect ; he who has 
only the latter will fail to charm or move us except with the 
transient pleasure of diflSculties overcome by mechanical 
means. 

Phidias had both these qualities in heroic degree. " His 
great service," says Brunn, '' was the Ideal. He even added 
new conceptions of the gods, not resting on old traditions 
only, but working out his own thought. His idea of beautj" 
is shown in his choice of subjects, for he did not think that 
the subject is nothing, the execution all, and that a well- 
painted cabbage-head is as good as a Venus. He loved the 
grand, the majestic, the spiritually noble in beauty, rather 
than the tender and delicate. His ideal of the feminine 
as expressed in Athena is equal to the masculine as revealed 
in Zeus.'' An ancient epigram says: ''He who saw the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles thought Paris right in his judgment ; 
but he who saw Phidias' Athena thought him a stupid 
hind to pass by such beauty unmoved.*' Even when he 
modelled Aphrodite, it was in the highest form of womanly 
dignity. " He seemed not so much to imitate nature," says 
Brunn, "as to create after her," — that is, he seized the 
inward thought of nature, and produced after her law. He 
anticipated the triumphs of modern science, and showed 
from the lion's paw how his whole body must be framed. 

But this immense fertility of invention and power of con- 
ception is held strictly within the rule of law. He respects 
the limitations of his Art, and makes them sources of 
strength. His execution is admirable, but is alwaj'^s subor- 
dinate to the idea. Brunn cites the Theseus and Illysus of 
the Elgin marbles as illustrations. Everything is in place, 
but the mind does not dwell upon the special parts, but 
upon the symmetry and action of the whole. He had great 
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judgment in the adaptation of materials to his work, and 
a thorough knowledge of the laws of perspective. Haz- 
litt thinks the Elgin statues might have been casts from life, 
60 true was this great idealist to nature. He sculptured a 
statue of Athena in competition with Alkameues. The 
statues were to be placed on high pillars. When first seen 
upon the ground, that of Alkamenes was preferred, but 
when raised to their destined places, that of Phidias took its 
true proportions, because he had observed in its formation 
the optical laws which would affect its appearance at that 
height. He made the corner pillars of his temples larger 
than the centre ones, because the height diminishes their 
apparent strength. So a statue, to be seen in the open air, 
needs to be fuller in proportion than if placed in a room. 
By the observance of such laws his colossal statues were 
even more impressive than their actual size warranted. 

Brunn says : " Even purity of form was not in itself an 
end, but only a means of reaching a higher aim. Exactly 
through this keeping of determined boundaries, do we get 
the impression of a higher truth, and through that does this 
truth make itself so much more determined and purely im- 
pressive, since without the mixture of any false taste.'' 
And remember that it is this Phidias, with his deep rever- 
ence for law, who emancipated Art most fully from the con- 
ventional formalities of the earlier time. 

This noble example of Art was impressed on a large 
school of followers, who aided Phidias in the decoration of 
Athens, and who continued their labors after his death. In 
the sculptures of the temples we have admirable examples 
of their work fortunately preserved for us. Those of the 
Parthenon are the best known. The school of Phidias was 
mainly devoted to the representation of the gods, while 
Myron represented human forms. Myron confined himself 
mostly to bronze, but Phidias used a variety of materials. 

The true value of portrait Art seems to have first been 
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recognized at this time, as indeed it could only be when Art 
had attained a high and independent position. Pliny speaks 
of a portrait of Pericles by Kresilus as making a '* noble 
man more noble ; '' thus indicating the high ideal treat- 
ment which alone is worthy of an artist. 

We must not wholly pass by the name of Sophroniskos, 
a sculptor, or stone-mason, whose glory was his son Soc- 
rates. 

Many other schools of Art at Messene, Thebes, and other 
places, show how widely the love and practice of Art was 
difl'used at this time. Polykletes was the representative of 
the school of Argos, which is next in importance to that of 
Athens. This school emphasized the points of the human 
form more fully than Phidias. Polykletes was its great 
master, and his principal works consist of statues of young 
athletae in some action which gives development to the 
forms, but without any further mythical meaning. Among 
his most celebrated statues was a Lance-bearer, so per- 
fect in symmetry that it was considered a model of pro- 
portion, and on.this account received the title of the Canon. 
He competed with Phidias himself in the statue of an Ama- 
zon, and was thought to have surpassed him. But he was 
not considered equal to Phidias in representations of higher 
dignity, such as the gods for the temples, although his 
colossal Juno at Argos was a model of technical skill. The 
colossal head of Juno at Rome is a copy from this period, 
and in the beautiful statue of the Quoit-player in the Vati- 
can we have a copy of the work of one of his successors, 
Naucydes, perhaps even an original. 

To Polykletes is ascribed the invention of the principle 
that the weight of the body should rest more on one foot 
than on the other, in order that the different action of the 
muscles should give variety to the statue. 

It is curious to see all the influences of Art which we find 
in modern times represented here. In a time of full free- 
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dom and development all tendencies appear, ancj natural 
selection and the preservation of the strongest come into 
play. The school of Argos was the school of knowledge 
rather than of genius, and the works of Polykletes were 
greatly admired by itther artists, but have not been pro- 
served to us by a powerful impression made upon the popu- 
lar mind, such as the Cow of Myron, or the Zeus of 
Phidias, produced. 

Demetrius has the sad notoriety of introducing the false 
principle of direct imitation of the accidental peculiarities 
of nature in his portrait statues, which is the first indication 
of the decropitnde and fall of Art. 

Mtlller sayH ; ** Demetrius was^ the first who, in portraits 
of individuals, especially elderly people, aimed .at a fidelity 
which faithfully rendered even the accidental, that which is 
not essential to the representation of character, and at the 
same time is not beautiful.'' 

But nov/ we have to mark an ebb in the tide of progress. 
By the influence of the Peloponnesian war, which turned the 
inrndsof tlie people from thought to practical aflairs, a hurry 
and love of excitement was produced very unfriendly to Art ; 
and a decided change is observable about fift}'^ years after 
the death of Phidias. The gods thems(*lves give way to 
this influence, and Dionysius and Aphrodite are now the fa- 
vorite subjects instead of Zeus and Pallas Athena. The sim- 
ple and earnest is replaced by the artificial and ornamental. 

Euphranor, one of the first who marks this direction, is 
celebrated both as painter and sculptor, and is as many- 
sided as Leonardo. He worked in metal, in marble, carved 
colossal images, chiselled cups, and wrote books on symme- 
try and color. By Pliny he is compared to Cicero for his 
many-sidedness. A statue of Paris is mentioned in which 
he is said to show him as the judge of the goddesses, the 
lover of Helen, and the murderer of Achilles. 

We now come to what has been called The Second FloXv- 
4 
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eiing Period of Greek Art, of which we have many more 
familiar examples than of the ages which have gone before, 
and again it is Athens which takes the lead. It is the 
works of this period which represent Greek Art to the pop- 
ular mind. Although the Athenian school is still occupied 
with the service of the gods, in so far true to the old direc- 
tion, the new influence is seen in the choice of subjects, and 
in the greater fluency of handling and delicacy of execution. 
The clear beautiful marble is now almost the only material 
used. 

The first important master of this new Attic school is 
Scopas, son of Aristander, born at Paris, and flourishing 
between 390 and 350 b. c. His works seem to have been 
full of joyous life. He loved to paint Dionysius and Aphro- 
dite with every variety of accompaniment, and there is a 
Bacchante by him in which he expressed the highest tumult 
of the divine impulse. There is also a group of sea-gods 
full of the joy of existence, sitting on dolphins and sea- 
horses, and a representation of Apollo as leader of the 
Muses, with fine poetic inspiration in his face. His play- 
fulness is shown in a statue of Apollo the Mouse-killer, 
with a little mouse under his foot. 

But the most interesting relic of Scopas or his school, 
for we have only internal evidence to judge by, as there is 
no historic account of this statue, is the so-called Venus of 
Milo ; which, through the excellent reductions of Collas, has 
become familiar to us as a household friend. 

This beautiful statue was discovered only in 1820, and 
it is now in the gallery of the Louvre. Its merit js 
universally recognized, and by many it is considered the 
finest female statue in the world. Owing to its mutilated 
condition, much controversy has arisen as to its original 
form ; the position of the arms being difiicult to restore so 
as to give meaning to the position of the figure. Fortu- 
nately the figure has been very little restored, and we are 
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free to form our own opinion of it ; the very tip of the 
nose and the foot have been supplied, and most of the casts 
represent the statue with these additions. 

The attention of critics has recently been called anew to 
this wonderful statue by the necessity of removing it to ^ 
place of safety during the late Siege of Paris. Mons. Felix 
Ravaisson, guardian of the Antique Museum of the Louvre, 
has published a very interesting memoir upon this sub- 
ject. On removing the statue it was found to have been 
originally in two pieces, held together by tenons which 
had broken out two fragments of marble, or^p on either 
side. In replacing these fragments the one on the left side 
was made a little too high, thus throwing the figure for- 
ward, and a little too much to the right, and giving to it a 
slight expression of uncertainty not in harmony with its 
general dignity. Various other circumstances confirmed 
the justice of this change of position, and consequently the 
statue has been restored to its original attitude, and the 
photographs show how much it has gained thereby. Mons. 
Ravaisson thinks the arms and apple found near it did 
not originally belong to this statue, but to some other. 
The arms are gone, and very many attempts have been 
made to divine their action. Mons. Ravaisson thinks, 
and his reasoning seems to me good, that this statue 
originally formed part of a group of Mars and Venus, — 
Venus being engaged in taking off the armor of Mars, rep- 
resenting love triumphant over strife. lie gives to this 
Venus, aa is fully warranted by ancient Greek mythology 
and poetry, the character of sacred consecrated wedded 
love ; not the mere expression of sensual desire gifted with 
the allurements of beauty. This idea is in harmony with 
the best Greek Art which worshipped law, and accepted 
freedom onl}' within law ; and with the expression of the 
statue itself, which is of the highest nobility and womanly 
purity. 
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** In its noble and simple expression/* says Kugler, *' it 
seems to stand nearer the age of Phidias, but it has a soil- 
ness, fulness, and charm, wliich decidedly indicate the path 
opened by Scopas/' It does indeed unite the lofty senti- 
ment of divinity with the tenderness and warmth of hu- 
manity ; it is the ideal of womanhood, and prefigures her 
nobler development in life, through the ages while she lay 
buried under the rubbish of war and conquest. I said 
many years ago to an artist friend : "I cannot believe that 
this w^as a Venus.'' " But you must remember,'' she re- 
plied, " that^Vcnus was a goddess.'* And this is the secret 
of this commanding and winning beaut^s it is the divine 
Aphrodite of the holiest aspirations, not the sensual Venus 
of corrupt passions. 

Another well-known work, the group of Niobe and her 
children, now at Florence, is considered by Kugler to be a 
copy of one of the masterpieces of Scopas, though some 
critics are doubtful whether it should be attributed to him 
or to Praxiteles. It undoubtedly filled up the gable-end of 
a temple, representing the sad tragedy of a mother forced 
to see her children yield one by one to the avenging strokes 
of Divinit}''. ** The most moving pathos, the expression of 
the noblest mental suflering, breathes through the entire 
work.'* It marks the change in Greek Art by its effort to 
represent intense suffering. Miiller says, " The ancients 
did not consider death a fit subject for Art; " but Winckel- 
mann says, '* The artist of Niobe mastered the secret of 
uniting the anguish of death with the highest beauty." 

When we remember how this was the great tlteme of 
Christian Art, we recognize here one of those prophetic 
types which appear in Art as well as in Nature. 

Scopas was also one of the four arfists who worked on 
the Mausoleum. Brunn savs : " His statues were full of 
enthusiasm, motion, and action. They were of Parian 
stone, but it seemed to become yielding in his hands ; the 
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hair played in the wind in fine locks, the hands seemed to 
move, and a goat which was brought to sacrifice was ready 
to shout for joy/' Myron's Cow was breathing, but quiet. 
In Scopas', work all is passion, bi^t it is passiou within law, 
bounded and symmetrical. 

Our next name, that of Praxiteles, stands for beauty in 
sculpture as that of Phidias does for grandeur. He was 
born in Athens, and fiouiished about 364-340 b. c. He 
seems to have completed the change in Art from the grand 
and awful majesty of Phidias to the extreme of soft and 
sensuous beauty not yet corrupt, but like Eve on the morn- 
ing when Satan had already whispered temptation into her 
eir. For no longer the divine Ideal of Love, but the charms 
of a human mistress, inspired his art, and Phryne the cour- 
tesan gave him the type of his Venus. Of his Venus of 
Cnidos ancient literature is full of boundless eulogiums. 
** He musi have seen the goddess herself; she could not have 
appeared to Paris more beautiful ; the stone is become flesh, 
&c.'' The softness of the nude flesh, and the weak beauty 
of tlie Aphrodite, is preferred to the spiritual strength of 
Athena, and as the ideal of woman cannot be lowered with- 
out that of manhood suffering also, so even the masculine 
gods are represented with the softness of youth. The 
Apollo Sauroctone, so lovely and graceful, is the first 
instance of the custom of giving outward supports to 
the figure, thus securing an appearance of lightness and 
motion. 

Mark how gradual and complete has been the change 
from the early immobility of the first artists. So too the 
relation to outward nature has changed. Phidias used his 
knowledge of nature to express his ideas, and magnified 
proportions and emphasized grand forms ; while this later 
school seeks to represent the surface with its rounded 
beauty, and the idea becomes less than the charm of its 
reoresentation. 
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And so we come to the period when the liberties of Greece 
wero crushed under the conquering tread of Alexander, and 
Art went down with them. We find still many noble works, 
especially in portraiture. Lysippus k'liew how to give ua 
the great minds of Socrates and -<Esop even through the 
mask of their irregular features, but the tendency to rest in 
the outward, to make imitation of nature the end and not 
the means, is painfully apparent in the Art of this period. 
It is instructive to dwell a little on this change. Through 
the Peleponnesian war the Athens of Pericles was de- 
stroyed. She rose again a little, soon to be overthrown by 
the Macedonian power. So we find no great temples of 
Art like the Parthenon ; but as the riches of the people were 
not destroyed, we find crowds of statues in private hands. 
While Pericles employed artists to fill the city with beauty, 
his successor rewarded political service with a commission 
for a statue. By the substitution of Alexander's royal 
power for the free republic, Art was taken into the service 
of the king, atid glorified him instead of the gods. All the 
phases of life in the state, 'and the corruption of national 
morals, appeared in Art. This period, so full of rich 
works of great beauty, reminds us of the ripeness of the 
peach which shows that decay is near. 

A new relation and frequent intercourse with the East 
and with Egypt sprung up. It is said that we owe to 
Greek Art, transported into Egypt, the charming statue of 
the Nile, surrounded by sixteen pretty children representing 
the sixteen ells which the river rises at the time of inunda-" 
tion. It is now in the Vatican. 

We must refer briefly also to the Rhodian school of 
this period, which is well known to us by some familiar 
statues. In the dying gladiator we have a very individual 
statue of a Gaul, as shown by the arrangement of the hair 
and shield. But the highest glory of this school were the 
artists Agesandros, Polydoros, and Atiienodoros, the sculp- 
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tors of the Laocoon. The separate forms of the limbs, and 
even of the muscles, are strongly emphasized, and the dis- 
play of anatomy, which excites our astonishment, indi- 
cates the interest in special anatomical study of that time. 
Perhaps no antique statue has called forth more* various 
opinions than this. Pliny thinks it the greatest work of 
antiquity. In modern times Lessing gave its name to his 
great work on Art, and Goethe has spoken of it in the 
highest terms, aual^^zing it very thoroughly, apd finding it 
equally admirable in conception and execution. Yet we 
shall find many others who criticise it as weak and exagger- 
ated, and quite unworthy of the noblest Greek Art. It cer- 
tainly does not possess the finest characteristics of the Phid- 
ian school — the repose and the majesty of the serene Zeus 
is not there ; but it has a grandeur of its own in the human 
struggle with suffering. Neither has it the charm of the 
school of Praxiteles in its softness and beauty ; yet it has a 
charm wiiich fascinates the beholder in the admirable bal- 
ance of its action, and in the intense feeling of the noble 
heads. The beauty of relation too is there, and the agony 
of misery, which we could hardly bear in a solitary sufferer, 
is softened by the parental and filial love which unites them 
in this awful moment. We must look upon it as the work 
of master-minds, but of minds working not under the hap- 
piest conditions for Art, when life around them was full of 
great ideas and noble examples, but in a period of approach- 
ing decay not unfitly symbolized by these hideous serpents. 
CO. Miiller says : ''To this time then probably belongs 
the Laocoon, a miracle of Art as regards the noble and re- 
fined taste in the solution of so difficult a problem, and the 
profi)und science displayed in the execution ; but evidently 
calculated for dazzling effect and exhibition of skill, and 
of a certain theatrical character compared with the works 
of earlier ag'es. At the same time the pathos in this pro- 
duction appears to be worked up as high as the taste of the 
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ancient ^orld, and the nature of the plastic Art could ever 
admit, and much higher than the time of Phidias would have 
allowed/' 

This interesting group was discovered in 1506, in the 
ruins of the Palace of Titus in Rome. It was sold to the 
pope, who built a kind of chapel for it. All Rome was in 
ecstacy over the great discovery, and poets reproduced it 
in such admirable verses that Trivulzio said to read them 
made seeing the statue unnecessary. The passage in Pliny 
describing it was recalled to memory, and much curiosity 
\va8 felt as to the truth of his assertion tliat the w*hole 
group was formed of one piece of marble. Michel Angelo 
and Christofero Romano were appointed to examine it, and 
they demonstrated that it consisted of" several pieces. 

With the Roman conquest of Greece her glory in Art 
ceased, althoi^gh Greek Art was in high esteem at Rome, 
and most of our well-known statues belong to thi^s period. 
Among these are the Torso of Apollonios, commonly called 
tlje Michel Angelo Torso, because he studied it so intensely 
that he is said to have worn the marble by his touch ; the 
Farnese Hercules, the Germanicus in the Louvre, and the 
Venus di Medici by Kleomenes. 

The best of these works belong in the last century of the 
republic or first of the empire. None are later than the 
time of Hadrian or Antoninus. But even in tlieir ashes 
glow their, wonted fires, and we find much of the spirit of 
old Greek Art, its religious feeling and idealism, in these 
later imitations and inferior productions. The Venus of the 
Medici recalls the Venus of Cnidos ; the Germanicus re- 
sembles a statue of Hermes ; the Karyatides are exact copies 
.of those of the Erechtheum ; and Sosibios even copies the 
manner of Phidias. It was a genuine attempt to work, not 
merely as imitators, but in the spirit of early Greek Art ; 
but the life of freedom and national growth was wanting to 
it ; it was only an after glow of the sunset, and it soon faded 
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away. In the second century we lose all traces of this school. 
In the school of Asia Minor, of this period, we find one well- 
known work of great interest : the Borghese fighter, or Glad- 
iator, as it is more commonly called, of Agasias. This is 
remarkable for its fine action, and spirited and clear ana- 
tomical delineation. It is often used by artists for an ana- 
tomical study. But it is purely realistic ; there is no lofty 
ideality in it. 

Perhaps the most familiar of all ancient statues is the 
Apollo called Belvedere, in the Vatican, which is referred 
to the time of Nero. Tliis fine spirited statue has an air 
of fresh out-door life, wliich never fails to please us, al- 
though there is a degree of affectation about it which is 
increased by the restoration. Position, action, is the main 
thing in the statue. When Benjamin West, a young Quaker 
boy from the wilds of Pennsylvania, went to Rome, crowds 
followed him to see the effect of the famous statues and 
other works of Art on his untutored mind. At the sight of 
the Apollo, he exclaimed, '* How like a young Mohawk ! '' 
and when he explained himself, the Roman connoisseurs 
were not displeased with this expression of admiration. 

A very depreciating judgment of W^est has been formed 
lately from this very criticism, but it is exactly in the spirit 
of the epigrams on early Greek Art which we have quoted. 
It is not the Apollo of the heavens, but of the woods ; and 
an artist might well have seen the same glorified activity in 
the savage warrior. 

One of the latest representations of Greek Art deserves 
mention for its great beauty and the frequency with which 
it occurs. Antinous was a youth of African origin, greatly 
beloved by the emperor Hadrian. When Hadrian was ver}'' 
ill, and death seemed imminent, the oracles declared tliat he 
could be saved only by the destruction of that which was 
dearest to him. On hearing this, Antinous, believing him- 
self to be the best beloved of the Emperor, threw himself 
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into the Nile and was drowned. The Emperor was alike 
touched by the devotion of his favorite, and grieved for his 
death ; and he caused the best artists of the time to make 
portraits and statues of him in every style. He is often rep- 
resented as the young Bacchus crowned with ivy. The type 
of features is always the same, and is African in its richest 
beauty. The low brow, full eyes, large nose, and especially 
the rich, full, and beautifully carved lips give an impression 
of exuberant youth and life. I have seen a young colored 
orator, of passionate eloquence, who resembled the Antinous 
so strikingly that it might have been his portrait. He was 
killed in the War of the Rebellion, giving his life for his 
race as xVntinous did for his emperor. 

CO. Mtiller well says, '* it was not the external troubles 
of war and political discord that are principally chargeable 
with the decline of Greek Art. It was the inward exhaus- 
tion and enfceblement of the human mind, the decay of all 
ancient sentiment, the destruction of the entire spiritual 
world from which Art itself had emanated. Even without 
those external shocks the fabric of ancient Art must of itself 
have sunk in ruins." 

The prodigious activity of the Greek mind in Art is shown 
by the great number of statues known tons. Lanzi counts 
one hundred and seventy thousand statues and antiquities 
at Rome. Rhodes alone furnished three thousand, and 
three or four hundred repetitions of a single subject were 
not uncommon. When we remember how the Greek terri- 
tory was pillaged by the barbarians and every Roman 
general, afterwards by the pirates who haunted her coasts, 
and later by the Turks, who used up the finest works with- 
out any consideration, and 3'et see what treasures of Art 
ever}^ new excavation is giving to us, we can imagine that 
it is impossible to exaggerate the number of beautiful build- 
ings and Htatues which must have existed. 

Greek architecture is as original, beautiful, and satis- 
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factory as her sculpture, and Greek paiuting was hardly 
less esteemed in its own day ; but sculpture especially rep- 
resented the Greek idea that the human form was the fitting 
representative of religion. 

The varied and rich mythology of Greece expressed itself 
in stories of supernatural beings with all the attributes of 
humanity, and even inanimate nature was perpetually repre- 
sented under human aspects, and instinct with human feel- 
ings. The science. of perspective, the power of depicting 
landscape, was not unknown to the Greeks, but it was always 
subordinated to the highest organized expression of mind in 
the human form. 

The order and simplicity of the Greek mind, its love of 
proportion and harmony,. the transparency of its expression, 
all found tlicir highest delight in sculpture, and it was gen- 
erally in a single figure, or at most a group of very few fig- 
ures, which sufficed to express the thought. Even in the 
scene of combat the antagonist was often represented smaller 
than he was, that the whole attention might be concentrated 
on the victor. It was by concentration and wise use of 
power that this little state held such sway in the world, and 
a thorough economy of means gave this finish and perfection 
to Art. And in its best time the Art of Greece was wholly 
ideal, filled with religious spirit, and free from everything 
morally impure. St. John says : "■ No work of Greek Art 
in its best time was impure." 

I never realized its lofty character so fully as in the 
Museum at Naples, in the hall of Chef d'CEuvres, where 
stands the Minerva, as clear, large, rich, and sunny a t3'pe 
of woman as Greece ever produced, without the sensuous- 
ness of the Venus di Medici, and the Venus of Capua, as 
beautiful if not as intellectual as her rival of Milo — the 
Psyche — whose features, the most exquisitely refined ever 
moulded by mortal hand, cannot be marred even by the 
mutilated head, as the soul is superior to accidents, — 
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the -^schiiies giving the grandeur of the scholar and the 
orator, and the Antinous, whose richness and purity of 
physical beauty are ennobled by the unconscious heroism 
of whicli he is capable. 

As 1 sat there hour after hour, in the stillness, and doubly 
sensitive from a recent and heavy sorrow, 1 felt an influence of 
religious joy, and hope, and peace, as welcome and as help- 
ful as I ever found in the woods, the first temples of Nature, 
or in the cathedrals, the highest expression in Art of the 
Christian religion ; and I recognized anew the iinity of all 
true Religion, all high Art, and all noble Humanity. 
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The active flowering period of Art in Greece lasted four 
hundred years, and Ideal Art was closely interwoven with 
the Religion as well as the daily life and amusemerits 
of her people. We can hardly wonder, therefore, at the 
greatness of its results, and the influence it has had upon 
all subsequent ages. The names of six hundred artists 
have come down to us, and the city of Rhodes alone was 
said to possess three thousand statues. 

Every month is now adding new treasures to the mu- 
seums of Europe. The excavations carried on with scien- 
tific accuracy and increased resources are revealing such 
treasures of Art as show that the masterpieces we have so 
long admired were not exceptional in merit, but were fair 
illustrations of the Art of Greece. 

The discov^eries of Pompeii give us reason to trust the 
judgment of those ancient critics, who admired the paint- ^ 
ings as much as the statues of Greece. Pompeii was a 
comparatively new city when it was buried and we can 
well believe that the paintings found there were the work 
of craftsmen summoned from Rome to adorn the houses of 
the wealthy. They represent rather the types and tradi- 
tions of a noble Ait than original creations, yet how full of 
life and freshness, of grace, variety, beauty, and humor, 
they ase. If it is old age, it is the decay of a giant 
mightier in his decline than his puny successors in the dawn 
of youth. 

Rome seems to have possessed the marvellous power of 
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conquering its enemies by force, and yet gathering into its 
own life the best elements of their lives, and to this day the 
Art of Egypt, Greece, and Etruria exercises an influence in 
Italian life which reappears with every uprising of the 
nation. 

The formation of the Roman empire, and the character of 
the Roman people, was not favorable to the production of 
an original style of Art, since its religion was not a sponta- 
neous growth of the soul of the nation, but an eclecticism 
holding together confused and unreconciled elements. The 
Etruscan tendency to utility, and the Roman subordination 
of the individual person to the general good, led them 
rather to tlie construction of grand works of public benefit, 
like aqueducts, bridges, and forums, than to the expression 
of ideal truths in plastic forms. 

But on the other hand the Roman character and habits of 
life were well suited to preserve for us not only the actual 
monuments of antiquity, but the spirit and traditions of 
Greek Art. The great activity and wealth of the people, 
and the love of magnificence and show which soon over- 
came the habits of republican simplicity, made a constant 
demand for works of Art, and Greek artists found in Rome 
encouragement both for original works and for endless 
reproductions of celebrated statues and pictures. 

Roman liberality in religion welcomed the gods of all 
nations, and no spirit of bigotry or iconoclasm interfered 
with their enjoyment of the creations of Art. 

But while this patronage helped to multiply and thus 
preserve the masterpieces of Art, it did not develop a new 
and original life. It constantly tended towards display and 
luxury, and was used by the corrupters of the people to 
divert them from serious political thought. In spite of tran- 
sitory revivals of Art, the general progress was downward 
until Art was* finally extinguished in the general decay of 
morals, patriotism, and living faith in religion. 
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Mtiller says : '.' At the same time was altogether lost the 
manner of viewing things to which Art is indebted for its 
existence — the warm and living conceptions of external 
nature, the intimate union of corporeal forms with the spirit. 
A dead system of forms smothered the movements of freer 
vital power ; the arts themselves were taken into the service 
of a tasteless, half Oriental court-parade. Before the axe 
was laid externally to the root of the tree, the vital sap was 
already dried up withiii.'^ 

Portraiture was a form of Art carried to a high degree of 
excellence by the Romans, who gave to the great men of the 
nation something of the reverence which other people paid 
to their gods. Among the most interesting monuments of 
sculpture in Rome and Naples are the splendid portrait 
statues. The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurclius, at the 
Capitol, is so life-like that Michel Angolo is said to have 
gazed at it long in admiration, and at last exclaimed, 
'^Cammina,^^ — '* Step on." 

The emperors were often represented with the mien and, 
attributes of the gods. But their simple busts, as close to 
life as possible, are full of interest to us, preserving the 
actual types of the race then leading the world. Not 
only the features, but the costume of the time is thus pre- 
served — even to the absurd fashions of head-gear, which 
rival any in our own day. Coins and gems also have pre- 
served the design of works of Art otherwise lost, and are 
full of value to the historian. 

Out of this grave of Art rises a pale, bloodless spectre, 
which seems not like the soul new-born at the resurrection, 
but like the haif-awakened Lazarus prematurely called from 
the grave ; for lurking among the tombs on the walls of th^ 
catacombs we find the first beginnings of Christian Art. 

When we first consider these paintings, so entirely de- 
void of all technical merit, with no resemblance to life, no 
symmetry, grace, or beauty, we can hardly believe that they 
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were produced in an age but just removed from the produc- 
tive period of Greek Art, and in a country still full of itq 
representations. But the early Christians who found in the 
Catacombs a shelter, a temple, or a grave, were generally 
not of the wealthy class, who had lived themselves in the 
enjoyment of Art and luxury ; and many of them also came 
to Christianity through Judaism, wliiuh entirely discouraged 
all attempts at the representation of gods or men. So these 
early efforts appear like the drawing of children, who try to 
express their thoughts without knowledge. There is little 
technical skill, but a great deal of niiive and beautiful feel- 
ing. These pictures cover a long period, and are various 
in their character, and the impressions which they make on 
critics differ so much that it is hard to make any well-sup- 
ported positive assertion in regard to them. 

Lord Lindsay, a thorough believer in Christian Art, 
says : *' Considered as works of Art, it must be confessed 
they are but poor productions — the meagreness of inven- 
tion only equalled by the feebleness of execution, perpet- 
ually reminding one it is true of the works of classic sculp- 
ture, especially the bas-reliefs of Trajan^s Column, — but 
inferior, generally speaking, to the w6rst specimens of con- 
temporary heathen Art.^' 

On the other hand/- Mons. Vitet says : " While the spi- 
rals of the column of Antoninus are covered with person- 
ages so stock}' and so ill draped, while this copy of the 
trophy of Trojan betrays, at so short an interval, such a 
profound forgetfnlness of the traditions of the first age, you 
have before you in these modest chapels, in these humble 
arcosalia, draperies and figures which at a Iftund transport 
you, by the naivete and grandeur of their forms, to the 
traditions of the age of Phidias. In a word, everything in 
the Catacombs is frankly antique, and yet everything is 
Christian.'' 

This seeming incongruity may be explained by the condi- 
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tion of these early Christians, which was quite different 
from those of a century or two later. They were not a 
church struggling for supremacy ; they were not sharply 
opposed to the pagan religion, hating it in ita every fibre, 
and refusing the slightest respect to its synabols. In the 
midst of the crumbling gods of Rome, they had received a 
new idea, or, rather, a new sentiment, which came into 
their lives like a freshening breath of morning, and filled 
them with peace. 

In his recent lectures on the Catacombs, James F. Clarke 
dwelt especially on this thought : *' Everything in the Cata- 
combs speaks not of struggle and suffering, but of peace." 
The epitaphs, which have almost the resigned quiet of the 
Buddhist Nirvana, are in marked contrast to the lively mot- 
toes on tlie Roman tombs of the same date, which are full 
of wit and satire. The door into another life was opened 
to the Christian, and he waited in faith and hope to enter 
there. But the natural desire for expression must have its 
vent, and man often uses the old svmbolism after he has 
ceased to believe in it. So the two faiths became blended 
together. Whatever artistic taste or knowledge the early 
Christians displajj^ed took the classic forms, because they 
yet knew no other ; but the genuine, chil^-like new spirit 
often expressed itself in a direct, simple form, which is 

« 

really better than the corruptions of an age of luxury and 
emptiness. Herein lies the resemblance to the early Greek 
Art. 

The old Greek fables could not at once be given up, but 
were made to express the new feeling. The gentle Orpheus; 
who charmed even the wild beasts, was an antitype of the 
Good Shepherd, which was the favorite symbol of Christ. 
This very subject of the Good Shepherd, which was the 
leading feature in the pictures of the Catacombs, is said to 
have been taken from a statue of Llercury carrying a goat 
at Tanagra, and in a few instances Jesus is actually repre- 

5 
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sented as carrying a goat, though this animal is then sup- 
posed to be the scape-goat of the wilderness. 

The cheerful decorations of the graves show the same 
blending of the old feeling with the new. There is notliing 
like the mournful skull and cross-bone style of later Chris- 
tian Art. They are in keeping with the cheerfulness of the 
Etruscans, whose cemeteries speak of life and activity, not 
of darkness and decay. Light arabesques resembling those 
of Pompeii often surround scenes taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, and the vine is represented with a luxuriance 
which reminds one of the worship of Bacchus. ' 

Some of these pictures have an historic interest as rep- 
resenting the early institutions of the Christians, such as 
the love-feast ; and they also show the gradual development 
of certain ideas or symbols in the church. 

The representations of Jesus are very interesting, and 
show marked changes in the idea of his person. It is said 
that the first recorded instances of the representation of 
Jesus are in the houses of heretics and hejathen, as in the 
chapel of the emperor Alexander Severus (about a. d. 230), 
where an ideal portrait of Jesus stood next to that of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, of Abraham, and of Orpheus. The few 
instances of the historic representation of Jesus in the Cat- ' 
acombs are of a mild, pleasant type, like that afterwards 
confirmed by the spurious letter of Lentulus. 

For a long time objection was felt to any portraiture of 
Jesns. St. Eusebius refused, on religious grounds, to procure 
a picture of Christ for the sister of Constantine the Great ; 
and a century later St. Augustine declares that as regards 
the personal appearance of the Saviour nothing is known. 
But a people so accustomed to visible representation de- 
manded an outward image of what they worshipped, and 
gradually traditions were formed which settled into a fixed 
type generally accepted as true. In order to give authority 
to these representations a miraculous origin was ascribed to 
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them, and they are said sometimes to have been painted by 
Jesus himself, especially the one on the handkerchief, which 
he presented to St. Veronica, or by Pontius Pilate, St Luke, 
or Nicodemus. Tradition finally settled upon St. Luke as 
the patron saint of painters and earliest delineator of Christ, 
and pictures ascribed to liim are found in many churches, 
and are considered to have great sanctity. 

. A letter of Lentulus to the Roman Senate, assigned to the 
third century, but generally believed to be counterfeit, de- 
scribes the person of Jesus. This is the type which has 
continued in the church. lie says : '* A man of stature, 
somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend counte- 
nance, such as the beholders may both love and fear ; his 
hair the color of a filbert full ripe, to his ears, whence 
downwards it is more orient of color, somewhat curling or 
waving about his shoulders. In the midst of his head is a 
seam, or partition of his hair, after the manner of the Naza- 
rites ; his forehead plain and delicate ; his face without spot 
or wrinkle, beautified with a, comely red ; his nose and 
mouth exactly formed ; his beard thick, the color of his 
hair, not of any great length, but forked ; his look innocent ; 
his eyes gray, clear, and quick, in reproving, awful ; in ad- 
raonisliing, courteous ; in speaking, very modest and wise ; 
in proportion of body, well shaped. None have ever seen 
him laugh, but many have seen him weep. A man for his 
beauty surpassing the children of men.'' 

While there is no evidence that this is true, it is certainly 
well invented ; and this is the type of Jesus that has gen- 
erally prevailed 'in Christian Art to this day. There is 
nothing especiall}" Jewish in this description, and yet I 
have never seen in life a more delicate resemblance to the 
fine head of the Saviour by Da Vinci, which is the master- 
piece of Chnstian Art, than in the countenance of a spirit- 
ual Jew under noble excitement. Is it possible that Da 
Vinci, who was scientific as well as artistic in his taste, re- 
membered the ethnological character of his face ? 
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Lord Lindesaytbinks this description was suggested by an 
early Byzantine type of the head of the Saviour, so that it is 
to the Greek that we are indebted for it ; and he says it was 
not known in the West until the fourth century. Its earliest 
appearance is in a mosaic, found originally in the cemetery 
of St. Callisto and now in the Vatican. 

At a much later period, towards the thirteenth century, 
owing to the morbid feelings of Christians who delighted 
in unnatural austerities, the Saviour was represented in a 
mean and painful manner, every rib showing as is described' 
in Psalm xxii 17, which passage was supposed to refer to 
the Messiah. But this representation never became popular. 

The suffering Christ was not represented in these earlier 
pictures. It was the beneficent helper and the triumphing 
Lord which they delineate. Only after the church had gone 
through many phases of persecution, of victory, of union 
with political interests, and even of dissensions within 
itself, do we find Art dwelling on the scenes of suffering. 
There is no picture of the passion or of the crucifixion 
until the eighth century. 

The Virgin Mary rarely appears in early Christian Art, 
and then only in a subordinate relation, as in pictures of the 
nativity or the adoration of the Wise Men. The most an- 
cient representations of her are referred to the fourth cen- 
tury ; and about that time is the first mention made by St. 
Epiphanius of worship paid to her by a sect of women in 
Thrace. At first the Virgin was represented alone without 
the child ; but when the orthodox party prevailed over Nesto- 
rius in the first council of Ephesus (a. d. 331), the mother 
and child became the symbol of the orthodox faith. C3Til, 
who was most active in establishing this article of faith, had 
lived long in Egypt, and must have been familiar with the 
Egyptian type of Isis nursing yorus. 

Perhaps no greater service has been done to Art by the 
church than the multiplication of this beautiful subject. 
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Human models for it could never be wanting, and the divine 
motherhood has helped to exalt the idea of woman and of 
the tenderest relations of life. 

But even this theme has been represented by superstition 
in unlovely aspect. The passage iri the Song of songs, '* I 
am black but comely,'' was supposed to refer to the Virgin ; 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries she was often 
painted dark brOwn or even black. These peculiar paint- 
ings wer^ generally ascribed to St. Luke, and considered 
miraculous ; and so were held to be of tlie highest sanctity ; 
and even to-day tlie liideous black Madonna of Einsiedeln 
is held to perform numerous cures for the pilgrims who. flock 
to her shrine. 

But the simple church which had held its love-feasts among 
the tombs, ere long emerged to the upper air, and took its 
place among principalities and powers. After many strug- 
gles (a. d. 303), in the person of Constantino it ascended 
the throne of the Csesars, and was recognized as the politi- 
cal as well as spiritual power in the world. 

A strong impulse and a new direction was now given to 
Christian Art, which had power and wealth to serve its bid- 
ding. The ingenious and costly Art of Mosaics was the 
prevailing fashion of this time, and their permanent charac- 
ter has preserved for us many fine specimens, although, 
perhaps, none of the very earliest remain. Anti(|uarians 
differ greatly in their estimate of the age and value of the 
mosaics existing. Mons. Vitet, in a very interesting essay 
(»ii " Les Mosaiques Chrefiena de Rome,^^ refers the mosaics 
of St. Constance, and algo those of St. Pudentia, to the 
fourth century. The Romans excelled in mosaics, as is 
shown by the remains at Pompeii ; but Mons. Vitet finds in 
these works a new life and spirit, which stamps them as 
Christian, and which he thinks inspired Raphael in designing 
the Transfiguration. 

Miniature pair»ting flourished also at this period, and was 
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used ill the decoration of* sacred books. The old Greek 
types appear in these designs, which are executed with 
much beauty and freedom, though without the careful finish 
of the hiter Byzantine work. 

But the greatest impulse given to Art by Constantino was 
in the founding of churches, where the rites of the religion 
he professed could be celebrated with appropriatie splendor. 

Architecture is always a fruitful theme of discussion, since 
its complicated structure gives less distinctive characteris- 
tics than a simple statue. A new form of church was built 
which has been called the Basilica. This does not seem to 
have been taken from the beautiful Greek temples, but from 
Roman buildings. When we remember the hatred and con- 
tempt then felt for the Greek religion, and that Greek Art 
had long ceased to be valued by Christians, this is not sur- 
prising. The Roman basilicas were halls of justice, or of 
exchange, where merchants met to transact their business ; 
but althougli this name has been given to the early Chris- 
tian churches, and is still retained for them. Springer thinks 
that they were rather modelled after the form of the private 
houses. The peculiar octagonal baptisteries, still so fre- 
quently seen in Italian cities, as at Florence and Pisa, are 
traced to the elegant bath-houses of the Romans. The 
church of St. Clement, at Rome, furnishes the best example 
of the basilica. A small portico conducts to the first court, 
surrounded by columns, and decorated with a fountain in 
the middle. The eastern colonnade leads to the interior of 
the church ordinarily divided into three naves, and a semi- 
circular apse at the end. There is often a transverse aisle, 
the transept. The altar was placed in the apse, and in 
front of it, and separated from it, were the ambones, or 
reading-desks, one for the gospel, the other for the epistles. 
This simple form was ornamented in various ways, some- 
times by beautiful columns taken from old temples, bj^ works 
in metal, as rich crosses and lamps ; and by tapestries, which 
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were given by wealthy devotees. But tbe principal orna- 
ments were the mosaics, which were generally placed in 
the apse, or on the arch which separates it from the nave. 

The greater part of the mosaics belong to the fifth cen- 
tury, which was considered the finest period of early Chris- 
tian Art ; and to the sixth, which is noarl}' equal to it. The 
most interesting specimens are found at Ravenna, a city 
whose strange political and geological changes are alike 
recorded on the church architecture. Ravenna takes such 
an insignificant part in the events of to-day, that one may 
wander among its churches, or rest in the shades of the 
Pineta, and forget the Italy of Victor Emmanuel, and live 
in the days of Justinian and Theodora. The? mosaics are in 
their true setting here. Everything recalls the memory of 
the Eastern church, and the transient ecclesiastical glory of 
the city. The old Greek cross at the roadside still stands to 
mark that period. 

The mosaics are grand and strong ; they are large and 
free ; and the sweep of the draperies and the movement 
recalls the Greek feeling, especially in the beautiful series of 
Virgins in St Apollinarius. We see too one of the earliest 
types of the head of Jesus and of the Madonna, which was 
here first represented as a sacred object. The shade of 
Dante too is with us, as we gaze on these wonderful figures. 
Here he lived and thought, g-nd the great poet of Chris- 
tendom drew his inspiration from these memories of the 
past, as well as from the freshness of Nature in his beloved 
Pineta. 
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No term employed in writings on Art is more puzzling to 
the young student than this. It is employed vaguely, and 
often confused with early Christian and Roman Art in a 
way which leaves one at a loss for any distinction between 
them. The subject is necessarily one of some perplexity, 
since Roman, Christian, and Eastern influences were so 
mingled at the period in which this art flourished that it 
is impossible to separate them entirely. Moreover, this 
term may be made to cover a period of a thousand years, 
since some authors place the beginning of the Byzantine 
empire in the reign of Zeno in the last of the fifth century, 
and consider its end to have been only with the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. This period carries 
us from the borders of classic antiquity down to the full 
commencement of modern history. But this long period 
saw no great organic creation in the state ; it was a period 
of restless, surging strife between the East and West, be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, between rival emperors 
contending for their crowns. The church alone steadily in- 
creased its power, and during this period of cliaotic anarchy 
created a permanent institution, but even this was rent by 
fierce strife, and finally dismembered. Such a period is mainly 
unfriendly to Art. There was neither freedom nor security 
for the people — intellectual activity, nor education, nor the 
sentiment of patriotism. Art had no great ideas to express, 
and became only the servant of luxurj', or the slave of 
bigotry. Yet to such sweeping remarks there were many 
exceptions in a period so long and so full of changes ; and 
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one of the difficulties of characterizing Byzantine Art is that 
it was swayed by these fluctuating movements, so that we 
can trace no steady organic deveh)pment as in Greek Art. 

The Byzantine empire ' offers a curious study for histo- 
rians, and they differ widely in their estimate of its charac- 
ter and value — possibl}'^ because some judge it at its best 
under the rule of Justinian or Leo, and otliors measure 
its whole achievement during the long period of its exist- 
ence. 

After the fall of the Roman empire in the West, — fifty 
years before the reign of Justinian, — Zeno, Anastasius, and 
Justin, successively ascended the throne of Constantinople, 
but the Byzantine empire is not usually considered as liaving 
an important influence until the time of Justinian in the be- 
g'inning of the sixth century. Finlayeven begins nearly two 
centuries later in the time of Leo the Isaurian ; but this reign 
seems rather to mark the culmination than the rising of this 
eastern star. Leo was a good representative of two of the 
most important events in the history of the East, for, says 
Finlay, '* He was the first Christian sovereign who arrested 
the torrent of Mohamm«dan conquest; he improved the 
condition of his subjects ; he attempted to purify their re- 
ligion from the superstitious remains of Hellenism, with 
which it was still debased, and to stop the development 
of a quasi idolatry of the orthodox church. '^ 

The Byzantine empire is a wonderful instance of revival 
of political power, material prosperity, good laws, and re- 
ligious zeal, in a people who had fairly entered upon a period 
of decline. The influence of its rulers, and the new condi- 
tions which favored them, retarded the absolute destruction 
of the Roman empire, but did not prevent it. 

However severely the great ' work of Justinian — the 
digest of the Roman laws — may be criticised, it was cer- 
tainly a great and beneficial undertaking, and must have 
contributed largely to the stability and well-being of the 
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re. Another element of great pulitical importance was 
depotideuce and good government of the email com- 
es or towns. From these various causes there seenia 
'0 been at times, if not continuously, an amount of 
il well-being, of commercial activity and wealth, in 
'zantine empire not to be found elsewhere. Yet opin- 
ro viirious. Lecky says: "Of that Byzantine empire 
iversal verdict of Jiistory is, that it constitutes, without 
le exception, the most thoroughly base and despicable 
hat civilization has yet assuiucd." 
tion says: "The empire of the East subsisted one 
,nd and fifty-eight years in a state of premature and 
.ual decay." Yet he says afterwards : " The populous 
ies of that empire were the seat of art and leaniing, 
iry and wealth, and the inhabitants, who had assumed 
iguage and manners of the Greeks, styled themselves, 
iome appearance of truth, the most enlightened and 
i!d of the human species. The form of government 
pure and simple monarchy ; the name of the Roman 
ic, which so long preserved a faint tradition of free- 
vas confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes of 
tntinople measured tbeir greatness by the servile obe-- 
' of their people." 

the other hand, Finlay, speakijig indeed of its best 
, asserts-," that the moral ccmdition of the people of 
yzantine empire uniler the Iconoclast emperors was 
or to that of any equal number of the human race in 
-eceding period, can hardly be doubted." And again 
i's: "There maybe some difference of opinion con- 
g the respective merits of Hellenic, Roman, and Byz- 
society, but there can be none concerning the supe- 
of Byzantine over that which existed in the contem- 
r empires of the Saracens and the Franks." 
jther writer, in describing its overthrow by tiie Sara- 
Q the fifteenth century, says : " Thus perished an em- 
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pi re which had kept the light of letters and civilization 
burning through all the night of the dark ages, when West- 
ern Europe, including even Italy, sat at the feet of barbarian 
conquerors, whose absolute will was the sole law." 

It is very interesting to see what was the character of 
this empire, and its relation to Art, and to compare with it the 
thousand years of classic Greece, or tlie six hundred of modern 
Europe, in their artistic results. Art in the Byzantine em- 
pire had abundance of power, abundance of wealth, abun- 
dance of patronage/' What did it lack for a free and noble 
development? — freedom and the intellectual life of the 
people ! Kugler says the advantage of Art in the eastern 
capital consisted "in the freedom from barbaric invasion, its 
near relation to the old Greek, and the fineness of execution 
demanded by great wealth/' 

But there was another power which had the greatest in- 
fluence on Art — the Christian Church ; not the Christian 
sentiment ahme, but an organized hierarchy. Even the 
great udrniror of the Byzantine empire, Finlay, says : '* It 
was an empire and a church, not a commonwealth.'' The 
church assumed the direction of Art, as of all other inter- 
ests, and at length the bitterest strife broke out in regard 
to the use of images and paintings in the churches. 

It is easj' to see what different feelings Christians must 
have held in regard to the use of visible symbols, according 
as they were of Jewish or Pagan origin. Although the 
martyrs had died rather than burn a grain of incense on tiie 
altar of the Pagan gods, yet much of the spirit of idolatry 
still lingered in the Christian church. But the prophet of 
JVIecca had arisen, and had set himself to purge his own 
nation from idolatry: The simplicity of the old Jewish law 
condemned very severely the worship of graven images, and 
many Christians began to feel the reproach cast upon them 
by the greater purity of worship among these two classes 
of infidels. This feeling first appeared publicly in Ma** 
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seilles, where it led to much riot and disturbance ; but Leo 
the Isauriaii was the first emperor wlio assumed the task 
of purging the church from this sin. It was said by his 
enemies that devilish agencies excited him to this task. 
Two Jews appeared to hi in, and predicted to him a long 
and successful rule over the Roman empire if he would 
engage to purify the Christian church from idolatry. IIo 
was true to iiis word as regarded idols, but most ungrateful 
to his counsellors, since he persecuted the Jews with ex- 
treme severity. His first edict was a moderate one, only 
recjuiring- that all pictures should be placed too high for 
the people to kiss them. But both the Pope and the 
Patriarch protested against this mild edict, and the strife 
became so bitter as to cause the most violent riots, and even 
bloodshed. 

In tlie succeeding reign a general council was summoned 
at Constantinople, which, after a deliberation of six months, 
decreed that ** all visible representations of Christ other than 
in the Holy Eucharist were either blasphemous or heretical, 
and that image-worship was a corruption of Christianity, 
and a renewal of Paganism. '^ On this question the West 
separated from the East, Rome refusing to acknowledge the 
council or its. decrees, and a permanent division was pro- 
duced which has lasted to our day. The monasteries of 
R(jme granted an asylum to the exiled Byzantine painters, 
and thus the influence of Byzantine Art was extended in 
Italy. Gregory II. wrote in defence of pictures : " The 
sacred pictures elevate the feelings of men. Fathers and 
mothers lift up their children to view them ; youths and 
foreigners point with edification to the painted pictures. All 
hearts raise themselves to God.'' 

This seemingly unimportant question led the way for the 
revolt of the pope against the emperor, and the future inde- 
pendence of Italy. 

What, then, is the character of this Art which arose in a 
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state of society such as we have described ? It seems at * 
first sight as unlike as possible, both to the Art of Greece, 
which preceded it, and to that of Italy, which followed it. 
Yet the line of connection can bo plainly traced through all 
these thousand 3'ears of chaos and barbarism. Two impor- 
tant factors made Byzantine Art what it was, — the church 
and the world. The church regulated it, and commanded 
what it should paint ; the world demanded that it should 
serve its pomp and vanity, and so directed hbw it should 
j)aint ; so this Art is at once superstitious and gorgeous, 
the most removed from a free expression of nature, the 
most overloaded with ornament. Architecture was the 
finest expression of the Byzantine spirit ; its regular formal 
life, its large semi-barbaric magnificence, found scope in 
building and decorating churches ; and the cupolas, not 
one alone, but many, which adorn them are certainly a feat- 
ure full of life and beauty. St. Sophia's of Constantinople 
and St. Mark's of Venice justify their own existence as do 
the Parthenon and the Spire of Cologne. The influence of 
this architecture extended over Christendom, and in France 
many instances exist. The Cathedral of Perigneux is so 
strikingly similar -to the Mosque of St. Sophia that it is 
thought to have been built either by Byzantine architects, 
or in direct imitation of this church. But the grand 
features of Byzantine architecture became more and more 
obscured by the corruption of taste, until towards the end 
of the twelfth century it fell, as has been well said, ** stifled 
under the weight of its ornaments." 

The most characteristic form of Byzantine Art is the 
mosaic, which suited the temper of the times by the richness 
of its material and the want of flexibility in its methods. 
It was well adapted for the large rich churches of the East- 
ern style ; but it was not treated merely as decorative Art, 
it was used to express the religious thought and feeling of 
the time^ and it was well adapted to the change of subject 
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in the Christian church ; for it is no longer the Good Shep- 
herd which is the favorite theme of Art, but the suffering 
Christ ; and the church declared that the direct representa- 
tion of the Saviour must bo preferred to the symbolical. 
The histories of the Old Testament and of the New were fre- 
quently represented, and the pathetic subject of the Pieta, 
or the lament of the Virgin over the dead body of Christ, is 
entirely of Byzantine origin. 

The tendency to representations of bodily suffering, the 
agonies of martyrdom and the punishments of hell increased 
as Art became more corrupt, and the picture became an aid 
to the exciting eloquence of the preacher. 

In the second Nicone Council (787), a defender of images 
said, ** It is not the invention of the painter which creates 
the picture, but a tradition of the Catholic church." This 
prescription was so literally obeyed, that, Kngler saj's, " the 
same forms, position, action, and expression appear in the 
mosaics of St. Marks at Venice, in the miniatures at Con- 
stantinople, and in the frescoes of Greek monasteries." This 
servile copying, while it entirely prevented further develop- 
ment in Art, has preserved for us some of the best types 
of the earl 3'^ period of the church. 

The Byzantine artist was generally a monk, and every- 
thing becomes ascetic and morose in his hands. There is a 
^ dry marking of the anatomy of the figure, but no living 
action ; the limbs are long and meagre, and the draperies 
hang in stiff formal folds. Kugler says : ^* An art which no 
longer created a single animated figure, but was content 
to borrow a wretchedly disfigured antique motive at tenth 
hand, that had so accustomed itself to a death-like stillness 
of form that it dared not even attempt the variety of a pro- 
file, was ill adapted to venture on new ground." 

But in the Eastern empire the great luxury of life de- 
manded high mechanical finish and splendor, if not beauty ; 
and so we find in the miniatures of Byzantine Art exquisite 
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mechanical polish, and great brilliancy and technical dexter- 
it}'- in the use of color. But color is valued for its power 
of adornment, not for its truth to nature ; and hence arose 
a decided mannerism in the flesh tones which arc at first of 
an orange color, and then of a dark brick-red, and finally 
the well-known green shadows give a peculiar hue to the 
complexion. Gold was very much used both in the orna- 
ments and dresses, and in the backgrounds ; and this de- 
stroj-ed all truth of color, as it would be impossible to pre- 
serve any true relation between the parts of the picture. 
The garments were often entirel}'^ of gold, with heavy em- 
broideries. Yet the future triumphs of painting may un- 
doubtedly be traced back to these early periods of Christian 
Art, for color is the natural expression of sentiment and 
affection ; and the Christian religion, which developed the 
sentiments of love and mercy beyond any religion tlien 
known to Europe, naturally delighted in this medium of 
expression. 

The last signs of vigor were in purely decorative Art, 
which produced splendid arabesques of foliage and animals, 
and rich architectural fancies in margins for manuscripts or 
pictures, executed with great nicety. Fancy was some- 
times carried so far, that we are told of a golden tree with 
leaves and branches in which artificial birds were warbling. 

We must not forget that Art had to contend not only with 
the decay of ancient civilization, but with an influx of abso- 
lute barbaiism. Mons. Vitet well points out the influence 
of this cause on the Art of Christian Rome, for these barba- 
rians became Christians, and also the masters of the state. 
They controlled the wealth of the country, and the artist 
worked to please their rude, uncultured taste. 

It would be sad, indeed, if this long period of human life 
furnished only this record of decline and corruption. It is 
not so. We find many spots of growth and beauty. 
Among the mosaics at Rome are subjects of great interest, 
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which were the studies of Raphael. At Ravenna there scenes 
a glory of inspiration in the grand figures of the virgins 
and saints. These precious records of the past have to be 
studied individually and carefully, to estimate their true value 
or understand their full meaning. There were* periods of 
partial revival of Art. The best period was in the fifth cen- 
tury, to which the mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore and of 
St. Sabine at Rome are referred, while those of St. Cosmo 
and St. Daniian belong to the sixth. The mosaics at 
Ravenna extend to the latter part of the seventh century, 
and indications of decline arc observable in tliem. But 
Mens. Vitet sa3's that the decadence of Art did not reach 
its extreme limit until about the commencement of the eighth 
century. 

Yet even in the dark period which followed there are 
gleams of light. Art, like learning, seems to have been 
preserved by the monks, and in the monasteries of the East 
may still be found proof that the pure traditions of Art long 
lingered there. 

At Mount Athos, about the year 1000, there was a remark- 
able revival or manifestation of the art of painting, which 
has greatly puzzled critics and historians. A young French 
artist, named Papety, returning from his travels in Greece 
about the middle of this century, brought home some beau- 
tiful colored copies of designa taken from Mount Athos, rep- 
resenting, according to Mons. Vitet, most beautiful saints, 
of the grandest cliaracter, nobly and simply posed, truly 
Christian, and yet preserving a certain family air with the 
gods of the Parthenon, They were proved by inscrip- 
tions to belong to the eleventh century. By some happy 
combination of circumstances the old Greek spirit seems 
to have been preserved here, and combined with the new 
feeling in this beautiful expression. But the demand 
, for great numbers of pictures to adorn the churches led to 
a servile and hasty method of reproduction, which continues 
even to our own day. 
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" In one single monastery church of Salarais/' says 
Kugler, " were no leas than three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-four figures, painted jointly by Giorgios Markos, 
a native of Argos, and his three pupils, and completed in 
1735.^' On the Mount of Athos, Didron found nine hundred 
and thirty-fivo churches, chapels, and oratorios, all filled 
with frescoes; and in one of the monasteries he had the op- 
portunity of seeing the rapid and easj' mode by which thoy 
were produced ; — the monk Joasaph and his five assist- 
ants having, by a well-planned division of labor, painted a 
Christ and eleven apostles, the size of life, before his eyes, 
within the space of an hour. Our modern impressionists 
will find it hard to surpass this rapidity of production. The 
Byzantine Art still lingers in the Eastern church and in Rus- 
sia, where the picture is a fetich, and the older and more 
formal it is the better for sacred purposes. 

While we cannot look upon early Christian or Byzantine 
Art as of very great original value in itself, it is of the 
greatest historic importance as showing what the character 
and strivings of the human soul were, dyiring those long 
ages of almost inorganic life, which seem, as compared with 
the periods of Greece and Rome, like long geologic ages in 
which Saurian -monsters or wild mastodons roamed the 
earth, and sea and land did not know their own places. But 
however unsatisfactory in themselves, they are full of proph- 
ecy of the coming ages. To the thorough student of Art 
History a careful examination of the Christian mosaics is in- 
dispensable, and even the amateur will find his enjoyment 
of modern Art immeasurably enhanced by some intelligent 
acquaintance with the spirit of the ages which preceded it. 
6 
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id Eastern empires pasBcd away; the Goth, 
d the Frank succeeded them, and departed 
arned the lesson of defeat in its struggle 
ty ; und out of all these ruina arose fair 
give the world a living, fruitful, genuine 
Wc turn with relief from tlic story of the 
we find in tliom many germs of life and 
n from tiiem the conHoIirtg truth that 

ever unfavorable times, the indiviiiuai soul, 
n, has l>ecn able so to express itself, that 
ot willingly spare its work. 

favorable were the conditions for this new 
1 Thought.! First, we have a country highly 
jte, and in its natural productions of the 
tie, and its important industry, the silk cul- 
'''y i>i grand aud varied, and its enchanting 
itaiiiB whose snowy tiipe reflect the moni- 
s glowing with brilliant flowers, and a sea 
varied as the peacock's breast. 
I full of the remains of the noblest Art and 

ivorld had j-ot seen. Much was buried 
et enough remained to stimulate the imagi- 
le tlie taste. The old artistic beauty was 
>uildinge, in tbe dress and manners of ttie 
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people, and even in the common utensils of daily life. The 
descendant of the ancient Greek dwelt in the peninsula, 
and to this day traces of customs described by Homer 
and Pindar may be found in the southern portions of Italy. 
Families still trace their unbroken descent from Athenian 
ancestors, and maidens cut ojQT their beautiful hair in mourn- 
ing for their dead. 

The strong, bracing influence of the Roman character, 
confident in itself, and generous to its enemies, left its influ- 
ence on the thought, life, and language of the people ; and 
the Roman artist finds a model for Belisarius in the beggars 
of the streets. 

The North gave to Italy the wild health of its barbarous 
tribes, with their instincts of freedom, and their respect for 
truth and virtue. 

Out of these elements arose the free cities of Italy. 
Emulous of each other, they exerted their utmost energy in 
attack and defence, as well as in the development of wealth 
by intelligent industry and commercial enterprise. 

The power of the church, intensified by the spirit of the 
crusades, and the fear and hatred of its successful Moslem 
rival, fused these discordant elements into a certai^n na- 
tional character, which, through all the times of interna- 
tional warfare, civil discord, and even slavery under a for- 
eign yoke, has made that united Italy an ideal pcJssibility 
which is to-daj'" an accomplished fact. 

It is customary to divide the Art of the Italian Restora- 
tion into different schools named after the places in which 
they arose, and distinguished by different characteristics. 
In a nice analysis, it is quite possible to trace out their 
boundaries ; but all these schools are waves of a common 
mental movement, which was so free that it became very 
varied, and in which each school, and almost every individ- 
ual artist, has strong characteristic traits while partaking 
of the excellence of the whole. 
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Two influences are especiall}'^ apparent in this revival of 
Art in marked contn^st to tlie periods immediately preceding 
it. These are the renewed study of antiquity, and the fresh 
interest in nature. 

The old Pagan mythology, with its expression in beauti- 
ful forms, was an idol, a stumbling-block, an enemy, a devil, 
to the early Christian, who knew the religion it symbolized 
as an active force hostile to his own. But to the Italian, 
as to St. Paul, the idol had become a nothing, and he found 
in Greek Art or literature only the representative of intel- 
lectual life, not of political or ecclesiastical tyranny. The' 
church no longer feared the Pagan, and could now adorn 
itself with the glories of the past, which had no power to 
lead its subjects astray. 

Dante, whose mighty influence is felt through all the Art 
as well as the literature of the Restoration, felt no scruple in 
choosing a heathen poet for his guide and protector through 
the realms of darkness — one indeed who had already be- 
come half deified, half demonized, in the legendary poetry 
of Naples. So the artist was free to draw from the past, 
and as the long-buried treasures of sculpture came to light, 
they were eagerly seized upon, and became teachers and 
models t6 the finest minds. The motives of RaphaePs car- 
toons can often be distinctly traced in old Roman bas-reliefs. 

Nature too was a new revelation to man. Religion was 
putting off its defensive armor, and entering freely into the 
joys of life and the world. Asceticism was giving place to 
humane feeling. The most tender of human relations, moth- 
erly love, glorified by the church, became the favorite theme 
of Art, and the Madonna was less an abstraction, and more 
a mother. Nature began to assert its claim to attention, 
and its right to express the love and wisdom of the Creator. 
St. Francis of Assisi, whose glowing devotion inspired all 
Italy, preached to the birds as if they too were recipients 
of salvation. 
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There is indeed no sharp line which wholly separates the 
new Art from the old. Such lines never occur in nature or 
in history. Even in the twelfth century we find instances 
of what is called the struggle between the Byzantine and 
the Romanesque Art, that is to say, works which show the 
efibrts of individual minds to free themselves from the ruts 
of tradition, and to express their own thoughts in their own 
words. This change is observable not only in Tuscany, but 
throughout Italy. Instances are found in tlie mosaics in St. 
Marks and in the galleries and churches of Florence, Siena, 
Assisi, and Pisa. The most familiur onep are the mosaics in 
tlie Baptistery at Florence. They are supposed to date from 
after 1228 to 1320. Unfortunately it is difficult to study 
them on account of the want of light. The general ciiect 
is still very Byzantine. 

It is in the thirteenth century, and in the prosperous state 
of the church under Innocent III., that we reacli the real 
beginning of modern Art. The first strong impulse seems 
to have come immediately from the antique, since Niccolo 
Pisano formed his st3^1e directly on an ancient Greek bas- 
relief, which he had discovered. His contemporary, Mar- 
gheritone, whom Mrs. Browning celebrates, has little of the 
Greek. There is a kind of antediluvian largeness about 
his forms which seem struggling out of chaos and old night. 
But tlie Italian renaissance first found its full birth in Gio- 
vanni Cimabue, who died about 1300. Ilis greatest works 
are found in the churches at Assisi. Although the B3^zan- 
tine limitations are still apparent, there is great force and 
vigor of expression in these grand frescoes. Tie has rep- 
resented subjects from the Apocalypse, and from the Old 
and New Testament, witii the glorification of Mary. Many 
of the paintings attributed to Cimabne are very large and 
blank. Duccio of Siena is sweeter and more tender. 

How great an influence Cimabue exercised, or, as we 
should now say, how much he was the fashion, is evident 
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from Dante's well-known verses, which carry us back to 
those days almost as familiarly as if we had a scrap from 
a Florentine art critic in the Gazette. 

** Credette Cimabue nello pittura 
Tener lo campo : ed ora ha Giotto il grido 
Sicch^ la faiTia di colni oseura." — Purgatorio, xi. 94. 

*' Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's fii*ld, and now 
The cry is Giotto's, and his name eclipsed.'* 

Carey's Translation. 

We rightfully give Dante's intraduction to the shepherd 
painter, since his influence is very traceable in Giotto's 
work, especially in the tendency to alh^gorical representa- 
tion, one of his most marked characteristics. lie even took 
his subjects directly from Dante, as in the church of St. 
Francesco at Assisi, where he has represented the vows of 
the order, and evidently followed Dante's description in 
Book XI. of the " Paradise." His frescoes in the mortuary 
chapel at Padua are among the best lighted and most in- 
teresting of his works ; and Dante is said to have visited 
him frequentl3% and aided him with his counsel and sympa- 
thy. Giotto has given much greater freedom and natural- 
ness to his figures, and richness to his compositions, than 
his predecessors, and has treated many of the scriptural 
subjects in an entirely new manner. The eflbrt is no longer 
to get as far away from life and nature as possible, in order 
to represent religious thought ; but the period of reconcilia- 
tion between spirit and matter has begun. A German influ- 
ence is perceptible in the thought and work of this time, and 
there is some resemblance between Giotto and Wilhelm of 
Cologne. But there is a stronger trait of natural feeling 
and homely simplicity in the early German Art than in that 
of Giotto. 

Paintings attributed to the school of Giotto are to be 
found in every gallery in Italy, and all illustrate the un- 
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formed state of Art in his day. The noblest paintings by 
his immediate successors, who were in many cases his imi- 
tators, are in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Tliese show great 
activity and richness of* thouglit. The noblest designs are 
by Andrea Orcagna, who was both goldsmith, sculptor, and 
painter. lie has ventured upon the greatest religious 
themes, such as The Triumph of Death, and The Last Judg- 
ment ; and has treated them with a nobility of feeling and 
grandeur of composition which Michel Angelo and Raphael 
did not disdain to study and imitate. ^ 

The Triumph of Death was a theme which suited his 
hardy imagination. Amid wild rocky scenery, a hunting 
party pursuing their game, in the full enjoyment of sensual 
life, are confronted by the loathsome corpses of three men, 
who had once been their equals or perhaps companions in 
joyous life. Death in wild shape pursues them with his re- 
lentless scythe. This horror of Dcatii, as the foe to earthly 
joy, is intensified by the group of cripples who cull in vain 
to him for relief, and by the extreme simplicity of the her- 
mits' life, who, high on the mountain with their goats, lead 
a calm existence ending in decrepitude and decay. 

These pictures are full of sublime conception, varied ac- 
tion, and intense expression ; but there is a realism in them 
which borders on offence, since the very smell of the corpses 
is indicated by the action of the spectators. 

In the Siennese school a softer and tenderer feeling ap- 
pears, which is not satisfied without beauty as its expression. 
The principal representative of this school at this time is 
Simone di Martino (often called Simone Memmi). He was 
a contemporary of Giotto, but very little is known of his his- 
tory. He is spoken of by Petrarch. In his Madonnas we 
find the sweetness and depth of feeling which truly n^pre- 
sents the beautiful influence which the worship of the Vir- 
gin Mary has exercised over all classes in Italy. The pic- 
tures have a naturalness and human enjoyment of life, which 
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is a little lost in the excessively spiritualized figures by Fra 
Angelico, exquisitely beautiful as tliey are. At first it 
seems as if one would gladly dwell forever in his atmos- 
phere of purity and peace, for nothing fairer and sweeter 
was ever dreamed of than his musical angels ; but at last 
one tires of it. One feels the want of knowledge and vari- 
ety, and would gladly take refuge in Orcagna's grim rep- 
resentations of death and hell. Fra Angelico is seen to 
the best advantage in the cells of St. Marco at Florence, 
where in their proper setting his pictures recall to us the 
life of prayer and solitude which we can the better accept 
when we remember how it nursed the devotion of Savona- 
rola, which did not shrink from the roughest work of life. 
But 6till it is a relief to turn to the full rich life of the Ma- 
donna and Child of Fra Bartolommeo, which must have been 
like the breath of the south wind in this wan and gloomy 
life. 

The same tendency towards greater freedom and truth to 
nature is shown in the school of Bologna, and in the many 
admirable frescoes at Padua. Many artists of great value 
whose names are of importance in a full history of Art, 
appear during this period, and every one of them con- 
tributes his note to the grand symphony ; but they are not 
sufficiently familiar to make it wise to crowd the memory 
with details about them, unless in connection with their 
works. It is worthy of remark, however, that an increased 
knowledge of landscape and perspective appears in the 
work of D'Avanzo, who aimed at aerial perspective, and 
bolder modelling and fuller gradatiim of tones, ever trying 
to produce optical illusion ; but this technical skill did not 
seem to bo combined with a force of character which left a 
strong impress upon otiiers, and much that he began was 
only familiarly known when rediscovered by Van E^'ck and 
Masaccio. 

The Byzantine influence very naturally lingered longest 
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in Venice, where the Art of mosaics prevailed even into 
the fifteenth century. There are also traces of German, 
and even of Flemish influence. All these influences seeni 
to have blended to make possible the future glory of 
Venetian Art. The strong government of Venice, which 
retained much of the old Roman traits of nobility and jus- 
tice, and her commercial activity, developed great in- 
tellectual life among her people. There was much inter- 
change of traffic, and consequently of thought, with both 
the Oriental nations on one side, and the Germans and the 
Flemings on the other, so that we find an Eastern love of 
color, luxury and splendor in Venetian life, and at the 
same time a depth of thought and a purity of sentiment 
which seem more akin to tlie Germans. It was a little later 
than the period of wliich we are now speaking that these 
influences bore their full harvest. 

Art went on in its development of freedom and in its study 
of nature^ until in tlit^ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it ac- 
quired that thorough knowledge of natural forms and that 
command of technical means which made it so rich and per- 
fect That a certain naive charm of childhood was lost is 
true. In our day this innocence a^id ignorance of early Art 
has been admired to such an extent as to blind our eyes 
to the real relations of one artist to ancjther* and Perugino 
has been held to be a saint, and Raphael a sinner who fell 
away from him. The glory of the child is one thing, and 
the glory of the man another, and beautiful children are far 
more common than well-developed men and women. The 
early promise of the bud delights us, because its imperfec- 
tions are concealed, and its crudeness does not exclude the 
hope of the future ; in the perfect rose we see no excuse 
for defects, and already shrink from the decay which even 
its fullness predicts. So it is in Art. The painter himself 
will look back to his early sketches, as Benjamin West 
did, and feel there are touches there which he can never 
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again equal ; but it is the completed picture wliicli is the 
real test of merit. Time destroys many things, but also 
gives a charm to that which remains. It is good to re- 
member the dream of our youth, but not to forget therein 
the sterner work of manhood. 

So rich were the centuries at whicli we have nojv arrived 
in every kind of excellence, that even ordinary minds be- 
came inspired by the atmosphere which they breathed. It 
is interesting to see how many a painter of subordinate rank 
has produced some picture of quite extraordinary merit, like 
Allori's Juditli and Albertinclli's Visitation. 

Masaccio is one of the strongest spirits of this age, of 
whose history indeed little is known, but whose frescoes in 
the Santa Carmine, in Florence, are said to have been the 
constant study of Michel Angelo and Rapliael, who found 
in them the great principles of Art. He was followed by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, whose history is somewhat apocry- 
phal, but whose works at Prato are of great interest. 
Among his scholars was Sandro Botticelli, whose glory has 
received such light from the flaming torch of Ruskin, that 
he is probably better known to our day than to any since 
his own. He is a very^nnequal painter, sometimes rising 
to grand heights of thought, and sometimes dry and repul- 
sive even in his female heads. Ilis round Madonna, in 
Florence, is very elevated in feeling, and anticipates the 
beauty of Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. lie had a great 
deal of fancy, and dealt freely in myth and alleg-ory. His 
interest in the antique is shown by his effort to reproduce 
Apelles' picture of Calumny as described by Lucian. Vasari 
calls it a complete success. Ilis Judith is an exquisitely 
graceful figure) but his beautiful Simonetta is hard in out- 
line, and quaint and dry in execution. 

But his grandest work is found in the decoratiojis of the 
Sistino Chapel, of which he had the charge. Ilis picture 
of Moses driving away the Egyptians who hindered the 
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daughters of J e thro from drawing water is an admirable 
dramatic composition, full of life and action. A single head 
of a shepherd is as perfect in its simplicity and beauty as 
Raphael, while others have a touch of that mannerism of 
which he is accused. He was a merry fellow in his life, 
playing somewhat severe practical jokes, and yet he was 
at one time a devoted piagnone. Although so well patron- 
ized by the pope, there were hints of heretical tendencies 
attributed to him. He was not discreet in the management 
uf his aifairs, and his old age was one of povert}' and suffer- 
ing, only relieved by the bounty of Lorenzo de Medici. 
Pater says that religious melancholy and the fear of death 
so oppressed him that he committed suicide. 

In the frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli, at Pisa, we find great 
richness of composition and beauty of landscape. He seems 
to have loved nature for its own sake, and his pictures over- 
flow with life and richness, lie was the first to create rich 
landscape backgrounds, with trees, villas, and cities, agree- 
ably enlivened by animals of all kinds. He crowds his 
space with many figures full of gayety and life. These 
traits are well shown in his large frescoes in the Campo 
Santo. They represent the history of the Old Testament, 
from the time of Noah to the visit of the Queen of Sheba, 
and in such a range of subjects he finds full scope for his 
fertile genius. There is a delightful wealth and youthful 
exuberance in his work, which shows an entire emancipation 
from Byzantine stiffness or ecclesiastical narrowness. 

This freedom and wealth of invention appears in more 
energetic and serious form in Domenico Ghirlandaio, whom 
Kugler considers one of the greatest masters of his age, but 
whom Ruskin does not estimate so highly. He belonged to 
an artistic family, being the son of a goldsmith, and having 
two brothers who were painters. Ghirlandaio is admirable 
in composition, the motive of the picture is always clearly 
carried out, and he sought subjects expressing noble and 
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dignilifd rclutiona. He introduced tlie portrait in his pic- 
tures ill tlio real costume of the time, and uttiid the real scen- 
ery and architecture of hin native city. But he docs not 
rcpresetit his con tern poniries as the sacred personages of his 
picture, tiiey stand in tsyniinetrical groups, as spectatorB or 
witiiesiiee of the holy incident, thus adding to tlie general 
' harmony of the picture. Ilis forms are well inntatcd, and hia 
execution is good. A certain propriety and elegance shows 
the progress of study and.tastc. 

The last great period of Italian miniature -painting is con- 
nected with the school of the Ghirlandaii. Those minia- 
tures, however, rather expressed the love of luxury than 
the afTectionate devotion which had formerly prompted the 
monks to adorn the sacred books with their utmost skill. 
Some of tlie best were executed for the Medici family, and 
may be seen in the Laurentian library at Florence. 

Oil-painting was introduced at this epoch, and sculpture, 
especiallv in bronze, was much cultivated. The nude figure 
was carefully studied even by casts made from the limbs. This 
study bore fruit in the grand works of Luca Signorelli, who 
was distinguished among, the painters of the Sistine Chapel, 
and whose Last Judgment, at Orvieto, gave Michel Augelo 
the motive for some of the figures in his great painting. In- 
deed, in anatomical power and intensity of expression, he is 
not below the great sculptor, but he has not the divine spirit 
which animates Buoiiaroti's tremendous forms. His drawing 
is admirable, and so is his drapery. There is a weird horror 
in many of the figures which is overpowering, but one is left 
with too strong an impression of mere horror, whieli is nut 
quite overcome by the grander feeling of the whole scene. 
The lower -part of the walls is appropriately decorated with 
circular pictures of those poets who have described the Lower 
Regions, such as Hesiod and Virgil, Claudius and Danto. 
These are very striking portraits. That of Virgil is entirely 
unlike the calm and beautiful ancient bust of him which is 
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familiar to us, and it gives us the weird, half demoniac char- 
acter which the Italians of the Middle Ages ascribed to 
Virgil, and which made him a fit leader for Dante through 
the realms of woe. 

The learned city of Padua emphasized the study of th^ 
antique so strongly that its pictures even are statuesque. 
It made great progress- in technical excellence, in perspec- 
tive, and ill engraving. Andrea Mantegna was a great 
master in this Art, and is thought, beside the work he 
achieved himself, to have given the first inspiration to Albert 
Diirer. 

A little later the Venetian school developed that power 
and beauty in color which has never been equalled before 
nor since. The rich, warm, sensuous life of Venice, her 
long and intimate connection with the East, her commerce 
filling the city with articles of luxury and beauty, all make 
this a natural direction for the expression of her thought 
and feeling. But although the Venetians are a gay pdople, 
the color is deep and low ; it expresses that solemnity and 
grandeur wliich belonged to her government. Beside tlie 
coloring of Paul Veronese, Giorgione, and Titian, that of 
Rubens is mere tinting ; it seems on the surface, and an 
addition to the picture to please the eye, while with the 
Venetian painters the picture is conceived in cblor ; it is like 
the sj'mphon}'' which reveals its meaning without words. 

One of the earliest Venetian painters, Giovanni Bellini, 
has an attraction for mc beyond the merit which critics usu- 
ally assign to him. There is an exquisite moral purity and 
fineness about his Madonnas wliich give one the spiritual 
elevation of Fra Angelico, with* the tenderness of Murillo. 
Wordsworth's lines might describe her : 

" A being not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel's light." 
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Ruskin also has a favorite among the Venetian painters 
cho suite hia idiosyncrasy so well that he does not hesitate 
his pictures the best in some respects that was 
Studying Victor Carpaccio with the light 
hedfi upon liim, you will find in him a genuine 
which makes every work of his, even those 
hia early boyhood, of very great interest, and 
» one but Ruskin has ever put him in the fore^ 
artists, or claimed that he marked an era id 
■ Art. 

m has more claim to the definite title of school 
;r, since a baud of painters learning of each 
ed a particular excellence in Art, and carried 
rfection that it still remains the model in its 
■cause also an atmosphere was tlius created 
d even ordinary men. We have a crowd of 
,t merit, if not of the very highest order, each 
s rising above his own level, and achieving a 

ie culminating point of the Venetian school, 
erly power of design and composition have 
)verlooked in the splendor of his color. Ilis 
■y wide. You are tempted to think of him as 
sensuous beauty when you remember the Venus 
just born from the foam of the sea, and chal- 
valry of the world ; or La Bella with her wealth 
, which seems to have caught all the sunsljine 
riis children are so lovely that they inspired 
is best work, and liis landscapes anticipate 
of modern Art. You feel perhaps that lie is 
ill painter, and a delightful but worldly artist, 
les to your mind the reverent step of the little 
ascends the temple stairs, the deep, solemn 
entombment, the glorious aspiration in the 
.nd, more than all, the clear, penetrating, but 
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wholly spiritual insight of the face of Jesus as he con- 
founds the cavilling cunning of the Scribe ; and you feel 
that at least at times he could hscend to the very heights 
of religious feeling. He represents the times when already 
luxury, corruption, and sensuous delight, verging on sinful 
indulgence, were undermining the state and the church, 
while Religion was still a passionate impulse, and men 
aiternated between the grossest sensuality and the most 
fervent piety. It is said that the "Christ and the Tribute 
Money," which, though one of the earliest, was one of the 
noblest of Titian's works, was inspired by Albert Dtlrer. 

And now we have arrived at the gorgeous summer time, 
and the rose is fully blown. There is no excuse for ignorant 
simplicit^'^ now. Schools and teachers have given the com- 
mand of material means, patrons are ready to remunerate 
the artist, and give him full scope for his powers ; churches, 
palaces, and public halh, are decorated with pictures. We 
have a crowd of artists whose names at least are familiar, 
and whose works are full of merit. ' The dullest seem to 
catch the inspiration of the time, and to rise occasionally to 
noble work. Kugler says this floodtide lasted only about 
twenty-five years ; but with what wealth has it enriched the 
world I Comparing it with the thousand years of Byzantine 
life, one might say, with Emerson •. '^-^^ ^ . < 1 • c » ^ 

** Better half a year of Europe, 
Than a cycle of Cathay." 

Leonardo da Yinci, the earliest of Italian painters of the 
first rank, well represents this time in his immense fertility 
of resources, in his wonderful talent, and in his charm of 
person and manner. He is one of those admirable Crichtons 
who have skill in every direction. He has an intense de- 
light in intellectual activity, and turns his power to the 
invention of a flying-machine, to architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. His studies of horses and of flowers show his 
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interest in nature ; his treatise on puintin^ is of permanent 
Viiliio for tho tc'chniqm; of Art, and his caricatures show 
liow he sought tu.push expression to its utmost possible 
limits, and to sport with tho idea of humanity. In his life, 
icid in the majority iif his works, reliffioua is the liisl word 
1 should ap])ty to him, yet he has left ub in " The Last Sup- 
per," and iu the studies he has made for it, the tiuest type 
of the ideal Christ which Art has produced. It is strong, 
tender, pure, and holy, with that intellectual depth and 
extreuie heiisibility which presei'vu tho countenant-c aliko 
from weakness and severity. Compare this with a page of 
his caricatures, su grotesque and yet always human, aad 
you foe! as if this questioner by his knowledge had come 
nearer to tho secret of the Son of Man than Fra Angelieo 
by his love. Yet he painted, too, the "Monna Lisa," whose 
serpent-like fascination is full of beauty, but of the beauty 
which drives mau out of the Paradise of lunocence. 

How urdiko him is Raphael — empliatically a {jeniua — 
who with a living power of creati<m seems to express every 
thought and feeling as uaturallyas do the birds and dowers. 
But do not be deceived: the spirit was bont iu him, but 
long years of work and training, from the time his father 
held liim up to the easel on his knee till Michel Angelo's 
achievements spurred him to a not unworthy competition, 
have been needed to produce the manifcstati^m that delights 
you. No false drawing, no slovenly handling, hindere the 
free expression of his thought. Nay moi-e, the work of 
many an inferior artist had prepared the royal food which 
nourished this queen of the hive. lie seems not so mueli 
to have added any special new trait to Art us to have 
gathered all that had been gained for centuries, and to have 
blended all into hie own life, and poured it out into expres- 
sion always fluent, pure, and beautiful. But he was painter, 
as Mozart was musician ; he sought no other life, and in 
this his course was oue of constant success and prosperity. 
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His private life was free, joyous, and unrcflective. And yet 
what heights and depths in his Art ! What must there not 
have been under that ^\)you8, careless surface to produce 
tlic Sistine Madonna, the Transfiguration, and the Frescoes 
of the Vatican? His short life was prolific in works by his 
own hand, and in the inspiration of others. To his rapid 
success, and the temptation to supply the great demand for 
)jis work, we may attribute the only faults perceptible in 
Inm, — a self repetition, self-consciousness, and occasional 
mannerism, which sometimes mars even his greatest works, 
as in the St. Barbara of the Sistine Madonna. If he had 
possessed the sterner moral virtues, and his physical powers 
had not been wasted by pleasure, what would ho not have 
done for Art? 

Antonio Allegri da Correggio is a charming artist, who 
seems to connect the greatest period of Italian Art with 
that decline wliich followed it. lie was born in 1494, eleven 
years later than Baphael, and died in 1534, fourteen years 
later. 

While his merits are of a very high order, and he is un- 
surpassed in special qualities which give us great delight, 
there is in him a want of that sterner and severer character 
in Art which preserves it from the contamination of effemi- 
nate luxury. Correggio's wonderful power is in the expres- 
sion of pure and lovely sentiment amounting often to re- 
ligious ecstasy. Certainly, in the Apostles of the Cupola of 
the Duomo in Parma, he rises to the heights of religious in- 
spiration, as in St. Sebastian he gives us the perfect triumph 
of faith over suffering. But while ho represents this exal- 
tation of religious feeling, he does not base it on the depths 
of sin and strife. We feel as if his saints were of an- 
gelic origin, and had never known the struggles of earthly 
life. His wonderful command of all the mysteries of light 
and shadow enabled him to give expression to the radiant 
joy in which his pictures are bathed. Ilis children have not 
7 
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the vigorous, robust life of Titian's, nor the careless free- 
dom of Murillo's ; but they are perfectly lovely cherubs, with 
no touch of earth stbout them, and §ret childlike and happy. 

He reminds me, in the comparison with Michel Angelo, 
and even Raphael, of the school of Praxiteles, as compared 
to the older Greek sculpture. The softness, the charm, the 
beauty, arc as yet pure and holy ; but we feel as if the 
hand of discipline were relaxed, and there were danger hid- 
den under this fair seeming. 

This dangerous tendency was more developed in his pupil 
Francesco Mazzuoli, surnamed '* 11 parmigianino^^^ one of 
a clever family of painters in Purraa. *' In him,'' says 
Kugler, *' action and feeling almost always degenerate into 
insufferable aifectation and insipid coquetry." I can hardly 
concur with this harsh judgment ; and from the slight men- 
tion which Kug'ler makes of his frescoes at Parma, which arc 
his most charming works, I am inclined to think tliat he 
was not familiar with them. Certninly, " St. George and 
. the Dragon," "St, Agatha," and " Sts. Lucia and Apollo- 
nia," are full of life and expression, and though certainly 
rather remarkable for grace and sentiment than for sub- 
limity or grandeur, they are not affected or mannered. 
Here he worked with Correggio and a joyous band of 
young scholars ; and one is constantly impressed with the 
stimulus which this influence gave to their young minds ; 
for from among the crowd of frescoes which bewilder j^ou, 
beautiful heads full of life and originality peep out, as if 
just sketched by a master's hand. 

The strong impulse given to intellectual life by the politi- 
cal freedom and activity, and the great commercial and in- 
dustrial prosperity of Italy during the time of the great 
republics, was felt in Art long after these causes had ceased 
to operate. Michel Angelo saw the ruin of Florence, and 
foresaw that of Italy, and even in his time began the de- 
cline in Art. 
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It is impossible to fix precise dates to a change which in 
its very nature must have been subtle and fluctuating.. Some 
critics think the decline began with Raphael when he left 
the school of Perugino, and worked in a freer and richer 
manaer ; not confining himself to religious themes, but 
painting subjects from classic history. Others trace it to 
Michel Angelo's fondness for anatomy and tendency to 
violent action in his figures. An eflect so#great and so 
wide-spread can hardly be due to any individual influence ; 
but its cause will be found in the general condition of the 
times, in the decline of freedom, and corruption of morals, 
which beginning long before now showed its results. Had 
Savonarola broken away from the church and made a refor- 
mation in Italy, as Luther did in Germany, a new life might 
have been given to Art. But the church and the state were 
left to a slow djn'ng of inanition and corruption, instead of 
being throttled and conquered in a grand battle, as in Ger- 
many, out of which battle came greater life and vigor for all. 

As in the time of Alexander, Art became a luxury for the 
rich, instead of the instructor of the people. Of course buy- 
ers cheapened their luxuries, and he who could paint the 
largest picture in the least time had the best chance for gain. 
*' We paint,*' says Vasari, *' six pictures in a year, while 
the earlier masters took six years to one picture.'' The 
school of mannerists sought to imitate the great masters, 
and naturally imitated what was easiest, their faults. It 
was easy to exaggerate the muscular developments which 
Michel Angelo had spent years in studying, but not easy to 
express the lofty thoughts which inspired him ; easy to 
catch a trick of graceful attitude from Raphael, not easy 
to express the divine spirit which animated his Madonnas. 
While occasional works of this time may give us pleasure, 
the general retrospect is melancholy. 

The Reformation brought a renewal of vitality to the 
Catholic church, and in tlie latter part of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries there is a revival of Art in Italy, in 
many places, although its results give us no really new 
artistic thoughts, — nor did it long survive. 

The Eclectics, with a sincere purpose, tried to combine 
the excellences of various schools in one ; and althougli 
there is an absence of originality and organic life in their 
work, there is yet a great deal of knowledge and true feel- 
ing for Art, wnich raises them far above the mannerists who 
preceded them. 

The Caracci have a purit}'^ and worth of character which 
to many minds atones for their want of spontaneity and 
richness of life. It seems work, not play. Nothing gave 
me more respect for them than their admirable copies of 
Correggio, at Parma, where they have preserved for us the 
fast fading frescoes, by their conscientious and intelligent 
reproductions, done with a thoroughness and simplicity 
which showed how much they had forgotten self in their 
admiration of the master. 

Domenichino, also, is great by his purity and tender feel- 
ing, though his talent was not of the highest order. A 
subordinate figure is often the cliarm of his picture, — as the 
Clerk in the " Communion of St. Jerome.'' 

Guido partakes of the weakness and affectation of the 
age, yet occasionally seems to have a real inspiration, and 
to express a tender sentiment with all the force of genius. 
The grace of the Aurora will always make it a favorite. 
The " Cenci'' is a poem as full of pathos as Shelley's play, and 
the "St. Michael'' always commands interest, however open 
to criticism. We can hardly believe that the same hand 
painted this, and the crowd of meaningless upturned faces 
found in every gallery, until we remember that these last 
were often hurriedly painted, for money to make up his 
losses at play. 

A repulsive school also appeared, called "the Natural- 
ists," who claimed to be imitators of nature ; but they might 
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have been named, rather, painters of the flesh, for it was 
the grossness of material life which charmed their vulgar 
minds. Caravaggio was a master of this school, using great 
powers on the lowest themes, even transforming sacred sub- 
jects into scenes of earthly passion, so revolting that they 
were expelled from the churches. He paints 6C(Mies of 
ordinary life, like the Gamestej^s, with great skill. The 
coarseness of their nature was shown in their violent perse- . 
cution of the followers of Caracci, at Naples, and their 
influence corrupted a Spaniard of great natural abilities, 
Ribera. 

Salvator Rosa diverged a little from their path, into his 
peculiar, wild, romantic landscapes. 

By the clooe of the seventeenth century all independence 
of feeling and real originality had vanished from the world 
of Art, as all freedom' and political prosperity from the 
country. We must look to other lands for its revival. 



MIGHEL ANGELO. 



" I nay Michel Angclo, without any other title or addition whatever, because I 
do not know how to find any epithet which is not contained in that name, or infe- 
rior to it." • Varchi. 

" Blessed is the soul that is raised by love to contemplate God in eternity." 

Michel Angelo. 

The fame of Michel Angelo towers above all modern 
rivals as loftily as Mont Blanc, w^itli its. crown of eternal 
snow, overlooks the hills that encircle it, and the plains 
that lie at its feet. The Jungfrau and the Matterhorn 
approach, but cannot rival it. So mighty is his intel- 
lectual power, so severe and majestic his moral grandeur, 
so intense the pure light which surrounds him, that we 
shrink with awe from the attempt to analyze his nature, or 
measure his stature. But, as the lofty mountain reveals its 
whole wealth and beauty only to him who climbs its sides, 
or mines its depths, so is. the character of a true hero the 
more impressive the more closely it is studied. 

Michel Angelo was born March 4, 1475. His father be- 
longed to a noble family, and was at that time potesta of 
Caprese, a small district among the mountains. His brave 
young mother, nineteen years old, did not shrink from 
accompanying her husband, on horseback, to this rugged 
home, and so her boy first breathed the pure air of the 
heights, instead of the corrupt atmosphere of the city. It 
never ceased to be his native air, and in his old age, when 
he once again saw the mountains, there came a gladness 
into his soul as if he had reached his home again. *' My 
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soul is more than half left there/' he said, " for truly there 
is nowhere peace but in the woods." 

In endeavoring to estimate the effect of the age upon 
Michel Angelo, and the service that he rendered to it and 
to us, we must recall that his lot was not cast, like that of 
Phidias, at the heiglit of his country's glory. Italy was 
already torn by the jealousies of the rival states, and ready 
to call in the foreigner to her aid. The church Wcis corrupt 
and licentious ; for the spiritual asceticism of Catholicism 
had no more power to restrain the license and passions of 
men, than the myths of Greece and Rome. Active life, 
eager enterprise, a higli degree of political freedom, had 
stimulated intellectual life, and Art had been faithful to its 
task of expressing it in wonderful beauty ; but Florence 
had lung ago learned to exile her best men, and Rome had 
become the theatre of party strife, and struggles for per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

Michel Angelo lived at the meeting-point of the old and 
the new life i;i Art; because, while his ideas are so lofty 
that, as Allston has said, you feel among his Prophets and 
Sibyls as if yo\i were with beings of another sphere, yon 
find his bone and muscle so real, that you have to get 
accustomed to his power before you can subordinate the 
material in his work to the spiritual. Hence the sense of 
disappointment often felt on seeing his statues for the first 
time. A woman, of ^ne perception, wrote from Rome : 
*' When I saw the Moses for the first time, it disappointed 
me, because I was expecting to see the countenance of a 
man who had just behold a heavenly vision, whereas it is 
tiie face of one all on fire with earthly indignation.'' But 
a year after she saj^s : '' The Moses nearly took my breath 
away, — such majesty, such fire, such grandeur of aspect! 
I could not understand why I was Sv> cold in its presence 
before." 

His father returned to Florence, where his son's talent 
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was recognized even while he worked in the atelier of Ghir- 
landaio. lie became a faVorite at the court of Lorenzo de 
Medici, in whose house he studied with other young men. 
In this court he learned much of the art, poetrj-, and phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, and their influence is apparent in 
the Platonic style of thought of all his earlier sonnets. He 
studied the antique sculpture with profound attention, and 
tho knees of the Torso Belvidere are said to have been worn 
by the touch of his hands. One of his earliest works was 
a Faun. Lorenzo criticised it as not truly representing old 
age, because the teeth were all present. Michel Angelo 
knocked out one of the front teeth, and gave it the natural- 
ness which his patron desired. 

To Lorenzo and the Medici Michel Angelo was attached 
by gratitude and interest, for to them he might look for all 
the outward patronage which would give him an opportu- 
nity td carry out his purposes in Art, yet he never be- 
came enslaved to their influence. 

A very strong power came into his life and that of Flor- 
ence, which evidently moulded his whole course of thought, 
and epabled him to see the danger for Florence and for 
himself in the splendid but corrupt rule of his patrons. 
When only nineteen years old ho listened to the preaching 
of Savonarola, and this voice came into the wilderness of 
doubt and unreality, of sham and hypocrisy, of vice and 
treachery about him, and rebuked them all, and awoke in 
the young man revelations of truth and duty which never 
forsook him. 

Wo know very little of the outward facts of his relation* 
to this rare spirit. Vasari tells us " that he attended his 
preaching, and that in his old age he loved to read his ser- 
mons over and over again.'' His latest Italian biographer, 
Gotti, gives a brief letter of Michel Angelo to his brother, 
in which he speaks of the charge of heresy brought against 
Savonarola at Rome, and of the comfort he feels in his 
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brother's account of him. And yet, from these slight no- 
tices, their names have become indissolubly connected, and if 
we study the writings of Michel Angelo in connection with 
those of Savonarola, we shall be constantly astonished at the 
similarity of thought and expression in these two minds seem- 
ingly so different, and shall recognize the power which the 
prophet had over the artist. 

How much it must have impressed the sensitive mind of 
t\ie young man when he heard the story of the last hours 
of his great patron, Lorenzo de Medici ! When the priqce 
bad confessed his sins to Savonarola, the monk replied, 
that " God was merciful, and would grant him pardon, on 
three conditions : — First, that he should liave a living faith 
that God would pardon him/' To this the dying prince 
readily assented. Next, he required that Lorenzo should 
" restore, as far as possible, all the wealth that he had un- 
justly acquired, and leave to his family only what would 
enable them to live as private citizens." This was a hard 
condition, but Lorenzo assented after a struggle. Finally, 
the hoi}'' father demanded *'that he should restore freedom 
to Florence, and give the people a republic." 

The dying prince turned his face to the wall, and an- 
swered not a word, and the severe priest left him without 
absolution. He soon after breathed his last. Michel An- 
gelo was so much affected by his death that he could not 
work for many days.. 

We may trace even a more direct influence from the writ- 
ings of Savonarola upon the artistic life of the young disci- 
ple. The marvel of Michel Angelo's art is its union of soul 
and body, the highest reach of spiritual thought with the 
greatest naturalness and vigor of action. What does Savo- 
narola say ? *' Where does beauty come from ? From the 
soul," he answers. ''See the beauty in a face which comes 
warm from the divine beauty, from prayer, you will see the 
beauty of God shine in that face, it will be an angelic fiace." 
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He then condemns the artists who, instead of seeking this 
beauty of soul, took their models from sensual beauties, and 
draped saints and virgins in gorgeous robes. " Do you be- 
lieve the Virgin Mary should be painted as j'ou paint ? I 
tell you that you should paint her dressed as a poor peasant 
woman.'* 

Here is the secret of the naturalism which is seen in the 
Madonna of Michel Angelo, where tlie divine is seen 
through the human, and not in contempt of it. 

But it was impossible for Michel Angelo to accept the 
whole tenor of Savonarola's career, and the miserable trage- 
dy of the ordeal by fire must have filled him with doubt 
and sorrow, for with all his keen sensibility he had a fund 
of good sense. He once wrote to liis father : *' One must 
take things as they are, leave the future to God, and recog- 
nize where one has failed.". 

Piero, the successor of Lorenzo de Medici, continued 
to favor Michel Angelo. He wished him to make a statue 
of snow in his court-yard. This has been treated by some 
writers as an insult to the young artist, but I think there is 
no reason to suppose it was anything but a pleasantry. 
Snow is rare enough in Florence to be prized for its beauty. 
But tho artist understood the character of Piero, and fore- 
saw the evils coming upon Florence. Condivi relates that 
his departure was hastened by a mj^sterious dream of one 
of his companions, to whom Lorenzo appeared and warned 
him that Piero would soon be driven from the city. Piero 
slighted this warning, but it made an impression on the 
mind of the artist, alread}'^ excited by the predictions of 
Savonarola, and he resolved to leave the city. He went 
to Venice^ but after a short time decided to return to Flor- 
ence. He was detained, however, at Bologna, by inability 
to pay a fine imposed upon him for want of a passport. 
Here he made the acquaintance of one Aldovrandi, who paid 
his fine. He remained here a year, reading the great poets 
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with his patron, and modelling a beautiful angel to com- 
plete a work of Niccolo Pisano's. * On his Feturn to Flor- 
ence he modelled the beautiful Cupid which was sold, partly 
in joke as an antique marble, for three hundred ducats, of 
which, however, he received only thirty. , 

Being invited to go to Rome, he went thither with high 
recommendations in June, 1496. His first important work 
is The Pieta, representing the Virgin draped and holding the 
body of her son on her knees. This exquisite statue, which 
at once strikes the eye by its superiority to everything else 
at St. Peter's, has all the religious depth and exquisite ten- 
derness which ho combined with such massive power, lie 
was allowed a year for its completion. It at once raised 
him not only to the first rank of living artists, but his ad- 
mirers held him equal to the Greeks. It was finished prob- 
ably in 1499. 

His family relations troubled him during these years. He 
was an affectionate son and brother, but he became at times 
impatient, and spoke harshly to his relatives when they 
claimed everything from him, without making much exer- 
tion themselves. 

One of his brothers, the youngest and dearest, Buonarotto, 
died in his arms of the plague. lie is the only one of the 
family who left children. His father died the following 
year ; and these successive deaths called forth the beautiful 
and touching poem which reveals his innermost religious 
feelings, as well as his tender human love. 

In 1501, Michel Angelo returned to Florence, where an 
immense block of marble, which had been intended for a 
statue of a giant, was given to him, and out of it he carved 
the beautiful statue of David, which is so prized by the 
Florentines that they consider it a guardian of their city. 
All the chief artists of Florence were convened to decide 
where it should be placed, and it was put before the palace 
of the Signoria. It remained there until our time, but as it 
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was suffering from exposure it has lately been taken down ; 
and is at present teniporarily under cover. A fine copy 
in bronze has been placed on San Miniato, where it stands 
out in bold relief against the clear sky. It is a glorious 
image of youthful strength and beauty, fired with noble ideas 
and generous sentiments. It has Michel Angelo's high 
idealism, with the masterly representation of the actual 
whicii so distinguishes him. 

In 1504 he commenced his groat cartoon, which he 
painted in rivalry with Leonardo da Vinci. lie chose for 
his subject an incident in the war with Pisa, when soldiers 
bathing in the Arno were suddenly surprised by a call to 
arms, and hastily dressed themselves for the combat. 

This cartoon showed his great knowledge of anatomy, 
and his power of composition and action. Leonardo's was 
a spirited representation of a battle for a standard. Both 
these cartoons are lost. Leonardo's is known to us by tlie 
copy of a portion of it by Rubens, which is finely engraved 
by Edelinck. Michel Angelo's was said to have been de- 
stroyed by Bandinelli out of envy ; it is known only by 
copies and engravings. 

In 1505 Michel Angelo was called to Rome by Julius 
II., and at his request he began the design of the tomb 
which was the occasion of some of his greatest works, but 
which was also a source of anxiety and trouble through 
much of his life. 

The grand statue of Moses, now in St. Pietro in Vinculi, 
was intended for this monument. It was a great scheme, 
requiring an enlargement of St. Peter's church to contain 
it, and Michel Angelo was obliged to spend eight months 
among the quarries of Carrara in seeking suitable marble. 
When the marble was brought to Rome there seemed 
enough to build a city. The pope took such delight in the 
work that he caused a bridge to be built from his palace to 
the artist's atelier. But here arose that unfortunate spirit 
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of jealousy which has thrown such a shadow over the ar- 
tistic h'fe of Rome, and lias led to such false ideas of the 
character of the great sculptor. lie was indeed impetuous, 
bold, and forcible in character. His philosophy gave him 
confidence in himself, since he was the instrument through 
which universal power worked, and he scorned all that 
was base or cringing in others. His rapid favor with the 
pope excited envj', and Bramante is said to have suggested 
to Julius thut it was a bad augury to build his own tomb. 
The pope was influenced by this or other means, and not 

m 

only refused money to carry on the work, but closed his 
door to the artist. 

Indignant at this treatment, Michel Angolo left Rome 
secretly and abruptly. The pope sent messengers after him 
in vain. He offered, on certain conditions, to do the work 
in Florence, but he would not go himself to •Rome. Finally, 
the pope called in the aid of Pier Soderini, the gonfaloniere 
of Florencie, to induce the sculptor to return. '* You have 
treated the pope,'' said Soderini, " as the king of France 
dared not do,'' and he begged him to return, and not cause 
a war. Michel Angelo replied, *' that he would rather go 
and serve the Turk, for he had been applied to by the sultan 
to build a bridge ; " but Soderini dissuaded him from this 
purpose. He finally went to Bologna, where he was recon- 
ciled to the pope, and from thence returned to Rome. 

Julius relinquished the plan of the sepulchre, and was 
eager in a uew project for decorating the Sistine Chapel. 
Michel Angelo disliked the plan, declaring that he was no 
painter, but a sculptor. Still the pope must have his way. 
The artist objected to destroying the paintings already on 
the walls, saying they should remain to show the progress 
of Art. The pope's design was only for the twelve apostles, 
but Michel Angelo was not satisfied with so meagre a subject, 
and received permission to do what he pleased. He sent to 
Florence for several young men to assist him in his work, 
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but tliey proved useless to him, and he dismissed them all, 
and did the work with his own hand. 

In one of his sonnets he gives an amusing account of the 
pains and aches produced by the painful position in which 
he was obliged to work, from which, indeed, he suffered 
severely. 

At this time Raphael came into favor at Rome, and much 
has been said and written to show the ill-feeling of the two 
great artists towards each other. It is thankless toil. 
Vasari saj's that Raphael painted his Sibyls in direct imi- 
tation of Michel Angelo, while his later admirers maintain 
that he aimed to supply their deficiencies I Raphael's nature 
was eminently receptive, and the Sibyls show the influence 
of the great sculptor in their grandeur of conception ; yet 
they are in Raphael's own style, and neither a servile imita- 
tion nor a conceited improvement on those of the great artist. 

For absolute creative power of imagination the Prophets 
and Sibyls of Michel Angelo are unsurpassed by anything in 
Art. Grand, strong,, and majestic, their beauty is of char- 
acter, rather than of form and color. They are beyond the 
common type of humanity, yet they are not monstrous or 
impossible — they are genuine and real. David Scott 
speaks of their color as full of the expression of power and 
life. We see them blackened by time and the smoke of the 
torches used in the services, but great ideas are not de- 
stroyed by material accidents ; they give their meaning now 
to those who can rise to their height, as fully as they did to 
Vasari, who saw them in all their original splendor. With 
the scenes from the Old Testament and the New, they form 
a grand historic and allegoric presentation of religious his- 
tory and poetry. The myths of Greece and Rome are repre- 
sented among them in the persons of the Sibyls — those 
prophetic women to whom the past, present, and future are 
one. This was the simple expression of Michel Angelo's 
religious thought. He made no sharp distinction between 
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the relig-ion of antiquity and of Christianity. His Christian- 
ity was comprehensive, not apprehensive, and high moral 
ideas were sacred to him wherever he found them. The 
Christian church, as a representative of religion, was not 
then at war with paganism, that battle was fought and won. 
Rather the embodied church was at war with religion, as 
such souls as Savonarola and Michel Angelo conceived it. 
So we never find him narrowed by any ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, but the historic forms, the traditional symbols, be- 
come filled with universal life. These characteristics are 
abundantly shown in the statue of Christ, made for Bernardo 
Cencio, canon of St. Peter's, which is now in the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, at Rome. This statue is entirely 
unlike any Greek statue, and at the same time different from 
ordinary ecclesiastic representations of Jesus. It is as real 
and individual as a portrait-statue, and yet it has the com- 
manding majesty of the Son of Man. 

This is my impression of this statue on first seeing it. A 
very spiritual friend liad written me a letter on Christmas- 
day, full of her thought of Christ. I answered : 

" The Christ of whom you wrote, and in whose birth 
you rejoiced on Christmas-day, is the one Michel Angelo 
sculptured in stone, which we saw yesterday. I have seen 
prints, photographs, and casts before, but nothing which did 

any justice to it. M , with all her hereditary and native 

reverence for Michel Angelo, has always said she did not like 
it in the casts, but she melted at the sight of the original. 
Such beauty, such sweetness, such serenity, such holiness, 
such fulhiess of life and youth, such helpfulness, belong to the 
Son of Man. It is not the suffering Christ which Diirer has 
80 exquisitely rendered, it is not Christ the Judge, so strong 
and noble in the Last Judgment ; he has not the penetrating 
look with which,, in Titian's Tribute Money, he pierces 
through the fallacies of the scribes, — it is the Son of Man. 
He is what we should be, not in our hours of struggle, but 
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of life. How can I give you this idea ?, That he is not 
weak, yet does not suggest struggle ; he is sympathetic, 
but does not waken the memory of suffering. It is entirely 
free from what you first like, and then tire of in Fra Angel- 
ico. There is no taint of the churcli upon him — he is the 
Son of the morning. I have a thousand times been struck 
by the resemblance between Jesus and Buddha, and in look- 
ing at this conception of Christ, there also rose to my mind 
tlie Buddha, the prince who yields everything to help suf- 
fering humanit}', and thus becomes divine and immortally 
young." 

It was most interesting to sec the people who kiss the 
foot, which is protected by a sandal. Ordinarily they kiss 
an image and pass on, as if they had done a duty, but every 
one paused and looked up in this beneficent face. I never 
saw a Christ who had in it such *' assurance of victory.'' 
And this type was fashioned in an age and country more 
corrupt and quite as skeptical as ou-r own. 

Michel Angelo was now harassed by various trials. Leo 
X. wished him to draw his marble not from Carrara, but from 
Seravessa. He yielded against his own opinion, and was 
obliged to spend much time in the quarries constructing a 
road to bring out the marble. His father's situation, Jind 
his brother's ill conduct, gave him great anxiety, and there 
was much trouble about the monument to Pope Julius, 
which his successor wished him to finish on a wiiolly differ- 
ent scale. At the same time the star of Raphael rose to 
the ascendant. He became a favorite with the pope, who 
wished to confide to him not only the decoration of the 
Vatican, but the completion of St. Peter's. Critics have 
loved to set off the grace and sweetness of Raphael against 
the rugged ill-humor of the sculptor. But unlike as they 
were, they respected each other's gifts, and appreciated 
each other's works. The quarrel was rather between their 
followers. Bramante made use of the new glory of Raphael 
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to destroy the influence of Michel Angelo with the pope, 
and found helpers in Raphael's scholars and admirers; while 
Sebastian del Piombo, whose vanity deluded him into be- 
lieving his own pictures to be equal or superior to Rapliael's, 
tried ta poison the sculptor's mind with contempt and envy. 

While Raphael was lovely as a spring morning, Michel 
Angelo was certainly rather grim. " Even the Pope is 
afraid of you," said his friends ; and no doubt the one had 
occasionally a merry jest, and the other a keen sarcasm for 
his rival. 

But he knows little of Michel Angelo who has not 
learned the sensitiveness and tenderness of his soul. Ilis 
sonnets are full of the sweetest feeling as well as the highest 
intellectual philosophy, and in his life he was as gentle, 
kind, and helpful to his dependants and to his family as 
he was haughty and defiant toward the arrogant pope, or 
severe to the base flatterer and sycophant Aretino. 

The election of Julius de Medici as Clement VII. in 
1523 restored Michel Angelo to papal favor, and he de- 
signed for him the sepulchral chapel of the Medici family at 
Florence. It was begun even before Julius became pope. 
For this were made the great statues of Day and Night, 
Dawn and Evening, with the superb portraits of Julian cle 
Medici, brother of Leo X., and his nephew Lorenzo. These 
are not literal portraits, but ideal representations of nobility 
and sovereignty. The chapel is severe in its simplicity, and 
the unfinished demigods are the more imposing in its clear, 
calm atmosphere. 

But, alas ! there was other work to do now. The Medici 
were driven from Florence, and it was besieged by the 
troops of Clement VII. and Charles V. Michel Angelo was 
appointed by the Signoria to superintend the fortifications of 
San Miniato, and he showed as much ability in defending 
his beloved city as in adorning it with Art. He exercised 
his ingenuity in preserving the beautiful church-tower by 
8 
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hanging it with mattresses of wool. Being warned of the 
treacherous designs of Malatesta Baglioni, a commander in 
the Florentine ranks, lie communicated his information to 
the government, who refused to credit his suspicions. In- 
dignant and alarmed, he withdrew to Terrara, and thence- to 
Venice, but ho was so urgently recalled that he came back 
to witness the' capitulation of Florence. As he was ex- 
pressly excepted from the amnest}'', ho secreted himself. 
The pope, however, finally offered him safety and freedom 
on condition of his finishing the monuments of San Lorenzo. 

As if to console him for his sorrow for his countrv, the 
greatest happiness of his life came to him in his intimate 
friendship with a woman who was his peer in nobility of soul 
and elevation of thought and feeling, in culture and position, 
if not in creative power. The serene feeling with which he 
regarded her, full of the charm and romance of tender friend- 
ship, yet utterly free from the dross of passion, seems like tlie 
moonlight reflection of the great, glowing fervor of his j'outh. 

Ilow well Condivi says ''that Michel Angelo was enamored 
of the Divine Spirit of Vittoria Colonna, while she often 
would come to Rome to enjoy his societj'.'' For her, as for 
him, the past held its treasures sealed by death, but the 
present, which to them was full of the eternal future, was 
enriched by poetry. Art, and religion. 

Vittoria Colonna developed in him the sentiment and 
happiness of religious faith, which blended with the full, 
human sympathy which they enjoyed together. Vittoria 
had renounced her heresies, and compelled her intellect to 
walk in the- traces of the church ; so she led him to seek 
present comfort in symbols and sacraments, and did not 
help him to greater clearness and freedom of thought. 

For that, the time was not ripe ; only in stone could he 
express the grand truths which the ages were to incarnate 
in life. 

The relation of Vittoria Colonna and Michel Angelo was 
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that of a perfect friendship between equals, but made grace- 
ful and beautiful by the subtler charm which comes from 
differences so delicate and so sympathetic as those of sex. 
As truly as he is masculine in the highest sense of the term, 
is she fully and beautifully feminine, but she is no '* rose 
blooming in the chaste precincts of the cloister; '' she is no 
tender vine seeking strength from outward supports ; she is 
a woman familiar with command, accustomed to the consid- 
eration of great interests, learned and thouglitful, living in 
the public eye. To her the women of Italy turned for 
counsel and consolation. Statesmen, artists, philosophers, 
theologians, and reformers, sought her society and conversa- 
tion, not as relaxation from thought, but as fresh inspiration, 
to active labor ; and wisdom was as much her attribute as 
love. It is such a woman that a really manly man can 
honor as a friend when the days of passion are past, as truly 
as he can love her in the flower of beauty and youth. 

Michel Angelo and Vittoria Colonna are like two noble 
elms, whose roots are planted far apart, and deep in the 
ground, who have struggled upwards through youth and 
maturity, each finding its own food, and building up its own 
strength, growing high and strong and beautiful, until at 
last in the serene heavens, above tlie struggle and confusion 
of earth, their branches bend towards each other, and 
mingle their graceful fringes together, forming the perfect 
arch, symbolic of strength and beauty. Three ygars after her 
death he wrote : '* Death has taken from me a great friend.'* 

It has been a common idea, and even so recent and so 
fine a critic as William Pater expresses it, that Michel An- 
gelo had no love of nature, as we use the phrase ; that he 
only recognized the world of humanity, with its stormy 
passions and its intellectual life. This opinion is as much 
against direct testimony as it would be contrary to his 
grand central thought, which he has so often expressed in 
his writings. 



I 
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Condi vi says : *' lie not only loved human beauty, but, 
generally, everything beautiful, — a fine horse or dog, or 
beautiful landscape or plant, or mountain or wood, and every 
place, and everything beautiful and rare in its kind ; admir- 
ing it with wonderful feeling, thus choosing the beautiful 
from nature as the bees gather honey from flowers and 
preserve it in their works/' 

lie was born high up among the mountains, and in his 
old ago, when he saw them once again, there came a glad- 
ness into his soul as if he had reached his home. 

Modern landscape art was hardly born then, and his own 
special art of sculpture is little fitted to express other than 
the world of humanity ; but his longest poem is an idyl of 
the joys of simple country life, which speaks the longing 
of his heart for direct communion with nature. 

The last work of Michel Angelo^s life was building the 
church of St. Peter, to the glory of God. This great church 
was not wholly his own work. It had been designed, and 
partly built, by others ; but he took the unfinished structure, 
the faulty designs, and blended them all by his imaginative 
power into the grandest structure of the world. But strength 
and life failed him to complete his outward task. 

An Italian writer says : *' If his design had been carried 
out, and the noble and grand vestibule corresponded to that 
well-designed and magnificent base which Buonaroti worked 
to give to his cupola, the church would have appeared larger 
to the eye, and the religious thought of all the temple, 
which to-day has lost its unity, and is interrupted by such an 
incongruous variety of objects, would have ascended calmly 
towards heaven.'' 

Is not this temple a type of the great religious faith of 
which Michel Angelo was a true believer ? The universal 
church, the grand, harmonious unity, is marred by imperti- 
nences and failures, by frivolous forms and empty observ- 
ances ; but still its grand lines may be seen, and every true 
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soul, whose religious life is his own, and not a mummery of 
tradition, recognizes the grand design, and seeks to restore it. 

But with this enlarged life came the restless strivings, 
and great questionings, which were never fully solved. The 
whole spirit of the times was oppressed by the shadow of 
death, and Michel Angelo did not escape the depression and 
doubt which drove Botticelli to suicide. His poems are 
full of the thought of death. Sometimes, in despair of life, 
he longs for it, as for release from suffering ; but more often 
he rises to a higher view, and 'looks upon death as a portal 
opening to immortal life, of which this is a part, and which 
may begin here below. But he has nowhere dwelt on the 
ghastly material side of death, as the Spanish and German 
artists dcliglited to do. His Pieta is the most exquisite 
expression of tenderness and sympathy that ever came from 
mortal hands. But there is no painful reality in it. 

How much broader, richer, and fuller life is in the art of 
Michel Angelo than in that of the Greek, artists, great as 
they are. But it is less perfect. We see here the begin- 
nings of the great streams of modern life, and the tenden- 
cies in Art which are not yet fully worked out. We see 
the renewed study of nature, as well as of the antique; 
-we see individual freedom, almost defiant of law. We see 
the begimiing of that realism which is so strongly impressed 
upon modern Art; and, grandly looming above tliem all, is 
the magnificent spiritual ideality of Michel Angelo, which 
makes him worthy to rank with Phidias, and which holds 
him still, a great, unapproachable model, which no one in 
iour hundred years has ever equalled. 

Perhaps nothing more fully represents both the superiority 
and the inferiority of Michel Angelo's sculpture to the 
Greek, than the Statues of the Slaves, originally designed 
for the Medici Chapel, but left incomplete. The greater 
proportional attention .to the face, as the medium of expres- 
sion, is one difference irom the Greeks. The perfect features 
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of the Prisoner,* more even than the grand lines of the 
unfinished body, fill us with such depth of emotion, such 
consciousness of reserved power, such depths of life and 
love, that years of constant study do not exhaust its mean- 
ing. This profound calmness, this intensity of repose, with 
all the tragedy of life beneath it I What has not this man 
felt and known ? What is he not equal to bear and conquer? 
What can disturb his rest? 

Compare this face with that of the beautiful statue in the 
Louvre, called tfie Genius of Eternal Keposc. The Greek 
youth, strong with young life, rests rather from pleasure 
than from labor ; dreams of happy loves and innocent joys, 
and is ready to waken ijito bounding frolic. But this ab- 
sorbing rest of the Prisoner, is it slumber ? is it death ? is 
it submission to fate ? It is the large repose of tlie Sphinx, 
with the myster}'^ of life and death beneath its closed eyelids. 

The Greek artist has accepted his limitations, and works 
peacefully and perfectly within them. But Michel Angclo 
works in the spirit of the new time ; which knows no bounds, 
but has its continents to discover and to conquer. 

We find the same expression in his statues and pictures. 
No Venus of sensual beauty, with entrancing color and 
bewitching contours ; no Monna Lisa, with a fascination 
which reminds you of the serpent, whicih poisons while it 
bewitches you ; no pale, angelic form, which seems a hab- 
itant of the pure ether ; — his women are noble, intellectual, 
strong, and beautiful. They are women 

" . . . . nobly planned, 
To warn, to counsel, and command." 

Look at the Zenobia, with her proud, regal majesty. 
Look at the Madonnas, in whom all the wisdom and author- 
ity of the mother are revealed, as well as her tenderness. 



* This statue, too often neglected by tourists, is in the Saloon of 
Modern Art, at the Louvre. Its companion is less finished, but is as 
grand and beautiful in some aspects. 
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What prophetic, spiritual power in the Sibyls, united to 
commanding intellect! Nay, more : it is not woman in the 
bloom of youth and beauty that lie paints, but he has divined 
the nobility of her mature age, when, having learned the 
secrets of life in the great life relations, she lias come again 
to serene thought and ripened wisdom. 

Herein does he surpass the Greeks, high as they rose in 
the Psyche and the Milo Venus. His was a masculine 
nature, and was most grandly nhpwn in its relation to its 
counterpart, woman. Condivi bears express testimony to 
his lofty and pure ideal of love, and all his works reveal it. 
His Madonna is not the mere expression of instinctive 
affection. She is the mother of her child's soul and mind 
also ; and though far from beautiful, according to rule, is 
full of grand, noble individuality'. The same features are 
repeated in different statues, as if the Queen of Woman- 
hood had taken a fixed type in his mind. 

Every line of his poetry breathes the highest reverence 
for love and for woman — sometimes indeed expressed in 
the fantastic imagery and exaggerated speech belonging to 
the poetry of his time, but in his finest sonnets revealing a 
deeper religious respect and faith than any of his nation but 
Dante had reached. And this worship is not addressed 
merely to her beauty and charms ; it is the deepest qualities of 
lieart and mind wliich he reverences ; and the ideal of woman 
found in his poems is as noble in intellect, and as divine in 
religion, as exquisite in beauty. It is not the outward, 
perishable form that he celebrates ; he almost loses sight 

of it. 

«*Non video gli occhi miei cosa mortale 
Allor che ne bei vostri intera pace trovai.* 



* Wordsworth* lias made this beautiful sonnet familiar by his trans- 
lation beginning: 

" No mortal object did mine eyos behold 
When first they met the placid lij^'ht of thine.'* 
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Condivi says: "I have many times hea.rd Michel An^elo 
reason and discourse of love, and heard from others who 
were present, and I never heard him speak of it otherwise 
than as Plato has written. I do not know what Plato has 
written/' he naively adds ; '• but I do know that I have never 
heard a word from the mouth of this man which was not 
honorable, and calculated to extinguish every impure thought 
and desire.*' 

That he never married .or knew the joys of home is one 
of the sad wants in his life. Whether he loved early and 
vainly, or whetlier the ideal he paints so exquisitely was 
never found incarnated, we shall never know. 

Cornelius said to Grimm : "If you consider Italian Art, 
its decline began when the artists no longer had Dante in 
their hearts.'' That this decline did not then begin with 
Micljel Angelo is evident not only from the two noble son- 
nets written to Dante, but from the whole tenor of his 
thought. We have lost the iUustrations he made of the 
Divina Commedia — the rarest instance of one of the great- 
est of artists expressing in form the thought of one of tlie 
greatest of poets. So close is the affinity between them 
that the intensity of the' one, the massive breadth of the 
other, seem like different phases /)f the same spirit, and 
the old fable of transmigration recurs to our minds, and we 
ask if the same being may not have come again into our 
sphere, as Donati's Comet, which glorified our heavens a 
few years ago, had never lighted the sky since Michel Angeh> 
looked upon it more than three hundred years before. Yet 
in the expression of Love, how unlike is the tender pathos 
and almost child-like simplicity of Dante, which dwells on 
every detail, to the philosophic idealism of Michfl Angelo, 
which hardly gives us a trace of the being he loved. 

But they were alike in their deepest thouglits and wishes, 
and in their devotion to their countrv. Each knew how 
bitter was the bread of the exile. They held the same 
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political views, and both saw that the dang-er of Italy was 
in the rule of the pope, and in confounding* the boundaries 
of church and state. 

Yet in spite of his political views, I do not think we 
have any right to claim that Michel Angelo was a protostant 
from the Catholic church, although his love of independence, 
his liberal views of religion, and his truth to his own con- 
victions, might have made him so if Savonarola had, begun 
* Buch a reformation in Italy as Luther did in Germany. But 
Savonarola never denied the basis of the Roman church, 
however boldly he attacked its corruptions, and Michel 
Angelo does not seem to have felt any interest in the Uer- 
inan reformer. Guasti indeed applies to Luther a passage 
in one of his poems which speaks of false monks, but the 
word is in the plural, and there were many monks in Italy 
whom the disciple of Savonarola might have thus stigma- 
tized. It was a time of itidifferencc rather than of revolu- 
tion in religion in Italy. The philosophers of Lorenzo's 
court did not attack the inspiration of the Bible, but they 
objected to reading it on account of its poor Latin. 

But while there is quite as mucli of Platonic philosophy 
as of Catholic Christianity in his sonnets, yet, especially 
under Vittoria Colonna's influence, he lays much stress upon 
the cross and the sacraments of the church, and he recom- 
mends to his brother to have masses said for the souls of 
departed friends. 

And yet in his poem on his father's death he lays no 
stress upon salVation \s^ Christ,' but rests upon the natural 
feelings and affections of the heart. 

A touching proof of Michel Angelo's loving heart is 
found in his relation to his servant Urbino, of whom he writes 
most tenderly '*that he had for many years kept him alive 
by his care.'' 

Urbino's child was named for him, Michel Agnolo, and 
the godfather continued his kind care to the widow and 
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* 
orphan, as is shown by two of her letters to him. In the 

first she tells him of the pain with which she had parted 
with two drawings of his, and in the second she tells him 
her trouble, and asks his advice. 

Her father had arranged with a certain priest of the neigh- 
borhood to marry her to his brother, a young man of not 
altogether good habits, and quite distasteful to the loving 
widow. In this distress she appeals to Michel Angelo, who 
she says has been better ^han father or mother or all others 
to her, and without whose advice she will do nothing. She 
had consented as an obedient daughter to marry this man, 
but when it came to marriage nettlements, he asked so large 
II dowry that her father, in order to gratify him, would be 
obliged to settle on her all the property which should bo 
divided among his other children and relations. The good 
woman says that she has already had one large dowry, and 
tJjat it would be wronging her sisters, who need the money, to 
take more ; and "they are also children of mj'- father, legiti- 
mate and natural even as 1 am.'' But the proposed hus- 
band insists upon the dowry, which convinces the noble 
woman that he cares more for the property than for her. 
After trjMng in vain to influence her parents and the priest 
to look at the justice of the matter as she does, she with- 
draws her consent to the marriage, and finds herself in a 
very painful position, especially as her father shows himself 
very unfriendly to her sisters, and still urges her to take the 
dowry, and marry the young man. She asks Michel An- 
gelo's advice and help to soften her»father. She closes : 

" Michel Agnolo and Francesco both recommend them- 
selves to you — my father and my mother. 1 kiss your 
hand. Will you deign to remember me to Luisa and to all ? 

As your loving daughter, 

Cornelia Amatori da Collonello." 

He seems to have been successful in his good office to 
Cornelia, for a year after she was well married, with his full 
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approbation, to a lawyer, Giulio Brunelli, who wrote to 
Michel Angelo promising to take care of Urbino's children 
as if they were his own. 

When Michel Angelo died at the ripe age of ninety, so 
great was the love and reverence for him in Rome, where 
he had lived so many years, that the pope wished to lay 
his body in St. Peter's, the grandest sepulchre of the Chris- 
tian world. But Florence claimed him as her own, and 
fearful lest Rome should oppose this pious purpose, the 
precious remains were carried by liis friends secretlj^ to 
Florence, where artists were ready to bear him to the 
grave, esteeming it a holy privilege to touch the bier on 
which he lay. But as the people saw these well-known 
professors of Art gathering about the church of St. Pietro 
Maggiore,* the rumor arose that the body of Michel Angelo 
had returned to his native city, and thoy gathered about the 
church ; and the multitude of people filled the street un- 
til the night closed in. And when they opened the coflfin, 
tliat all might see the man whom they honored, to their 
eyes, which saw with the heart of love, the divine face was 
as it were alive, and his body as pure as if he had just 
died. And all the next day the crowd of people spontane- 
ously moved like a procession about the church, and brought 
words of praise and honor to his memory. 

This is the testimony of history to his life. Scipio Am- 
mirato wrote of him in the year 1564 : ** Buonarroti, hav- 
ing lived through the space of ninety years, there was never 
found any who in such a sp^ce of time and such days of 
license, could bring any merited blame or fault upon his 
habits." 

* He was buried at Santa Croce. The church where he was carried 
at first no longer exists. 
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** Boston to Florence jjreeting^ : on tlie mom, 
Dear to Art'K children, even in Art'i» youn(? land, 
Seud8 • Joy — this day thy piiro-souled min wrr born.*" 

■ T. W. Parsons. — " The Birthday of Michel AngeloJ" 

To not every one, even in these days of European travel, 
is it given to look on the dome of St. Peter's, to stand be- 
neath the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, or to weep before 
the Pieta ; but every kindred soul may meet the soul of 
Michel Angelo in his poems, which arc as truly great and 
beautiful as his sculpture or painting. 

At one time he laid down the chisel for awhile, and de- 
voted himself to the pen ; but for the greater part of his 
life, poetry was a relief from his artistic labors, as he ex- 
pressed his sentiments and aspirations in this more fluent 
style. On the backs of old letters, or on a wall or a rough 
board, wherever the fancy seized him, he sometimes wrote 
down the record of his inspirations ; yet the various readings 
of many of his sonnets show that they lingered in his mind, 
and he sought to give them completeness and perfection of 
form . 

The subjects of his poems are Art, Religion, Patriotism, 
and Love ; and these themes are so blended in his mind 
that it is diflScult to separate them ; still more impossible is 
it to say how much of the poetic expressions of love have 
reference to any real person, or are the utterance of a soul 
craving to pour out its fullness of love, and receive recog- 
nition and sympathy — and so worshipping an image of his 
own mind. The sonnets directly addressed to Vittoria 

124 
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Golonna have a certain reserve and religious respect in 
their tone unlike many of those purely occupied with this 
passion ; and I have never felt as if these latter were for 
her, but rather for himself and the lost imaginings of 
y^outh. In tlie Platonic philosophy love and thought are 
so mingled that the one speaks the language of the othor ; 
and Michel Angelo, poet and artist that he was, always sees 
the whole in the part, and gives us faith, reason, and love in 
the action of what he calls the intellect. 

I do not propose here to give an analysis of the poems, 
only to call attention to them. I would be an index guiding 
to this fount of living waters, that others may draw from 
the original source. 

The poems were much admired during his lifetime, and 
some of the madrigals wer§ set to music an^l became popu- 
lar ; but although his fnends urged him to collect and pub- 
lish them, it was never done. Condivi promised a collec- 
tion, but he did not fulfil his intention, and through all the 
sixteenth century the world only knew of them by tlie 
scattered notices in Vasari, and by the lectures of Varchi. 

Four years after Michel Angelo's death, his nephew hal 
a son whom he named for him. This grand-nephew was 
penetrated with the hoftor of his great relative, and did all 
ill his power to collect and preserve his works. lie turned 
his attention to the poems, and made a copy of them with 
his own hand. A work which, Guasti says, '* no one can 
properly estimate who has not examined the manuscripts. '^ 
lie then began to write a commentary and prepare the 
poems for the press ; but ho had not the courage to give 
them to the world just as they were. The taste of the age 
in poetry had changed, and he, perhaps, felt that he should 
injure rather than help the fame of the artist by preserv^- 
ing his careless and rugged verse. He therefore undertook 
the task of ** reducing '' them to the level of the age. In 
the words of Guasti, " If he found a fragment, he made the 
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rost ; if brevity rendered a conceit a little obscure, he anv- 
plified it ; if tlie obscurity was invincible, he cut it away ; for 
excessive fancy he substituted inanity ; he softened asperi- 
ties, lowered the too vivid lights, and kept his eyes on the 
fiscal auditor and the theology of Santa Croce.'' 

For two hundred years this version of Michel Angelo's 
poems has been the only one accessible, *' in which,'' says 
Guasti, ** one third of the verses and the thoughts are lent 
to him, with a varnish of ' secento/ which does not suit the 
rough, native bark, rugged, but through the conceits which 
it encloses, attractive with a severe grace.'' The nephew's 
work was doubtless well intended, but he left out precisely 
those traits of noble independence which do Michel Angeio 
most honor. 

Yet even in this mangled, or rather overloaded form, the 
poetry of Michel Angeio has not failed of recognition by 
some of the greatest English minds, and Wordsworth has 
made three of his sonnets familiar to us in a translation 
which preserves the main thoughts of the original, rather 
than the peculiarities of his diction. Wordsworth says he 
found the greatest diflSculty in satisfying himself with any 
rendering of these poems, so condensed in thought and style. 
Harford and Taylor have also given us translations of many 
of the sonnets and madrigals from this early edition, and for 
one, I am thankful to the nephew for having given us what 
we have enjoyed for so many years, and which only whetted 
the appetite for the genuine ambrosia furnished us by the 
later edition. 

By the true liberality of a representative of the Buonar- 
rotti family, all the manuscripts, letters, and other memori- 
als of the great artist, have now been given up to the city 
of Florence, and from the original manuscripts Signer Gu- 
asti published, in 1863, his edition of the poems, with the 
single aim of preserving the text as Michel Angeio wrote it, 
and of making it intelligible to modern readers. Giving as 
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the text the version which he believes the poet finally pre- 
ferred, he adds all the various readings, his own prose ver- 
sion of the poera as a help, not an authority, to the reader, 
and tlie version as printed by the nephew for the purpose 
of comparison ; so that we now have, in convenient and 
beautiful form, all the material for a study of these poems. 
Mr. John Addington Symonds has taken advantage of this 
opportunity to translate and publish the seventy sonnets. 
They are well translated, and will serve the English reader 
or the student of Italian in making acquaintance with the 
original. But although the sonnets are the most finished 
of his poetical works, there is even greater autobiographical 
value in many of the fragmentary poems, madrigals, and 
epitaphs, which give us an insight into the working of his 
mind and heart. 

Even the sonnets are not all in the vein of abstract phi- 
losophy or exalted love ; some of them are playful effusions, 
as the one describing the pains and infirmities caused by 
his labors on the ceiling of the Sistiue Cliapel, and another 
thanking a friend for 

"The sugar, candles, and the saddled mule, 
Together witli your cask of malvoisie." 

I will add a few translations of favorite poems, which I 
have aimed to make as true to the thought of the original 

as possible. 

Giannotti, in his Dialogues, makes Luigi del Riccio say, 
in 1745, '*We have talked all this day of Dante; we are 
doing so still, for our last words will be of him. Then 
Michel Angelo recited to us this sonnet, which a few days 
before he had made in his praise.'' 

FOR DANTE ALIGHIERr. 

From Heaven he came, a mortal then, 

And Hell's just path, and Mercy's highway trod, 

Living, returned to look upon his God, 

And give his holy light to us again. 
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A shining star, that with its brilliant rnys 
Illumed in evil times the nest where I was born, 
As guerdon fit for him, this wicked earth I scorn! 
God, his creator, him alone repays. 
I speak of Dante, for, alas, ill known 
His labors are, by that foul mob ingrate ! 
Whose honors failed, but to tlie just alone. 
Would I were he ! Though born to such a fate ; 
For his sharp exile, and his courage shown, 
I would not change for Earth's most happy state. 

« 
FOR THE SAME. 

What should be said of him, I may not speak; 
His splendor ovcrwludms my blinded sight. 
To censure those that wronged him is my right; 

Since for his least worth my language is too weak. 

• 

He bended low where Gotl doth punish sin, 
To teach us. Then to God did he ascend. 
'Gainst him the gates of heaven would not defend ; 

Yet his false country would not welcome him. 

Ungrateful country ! Of thy children's fate 
Nurse to thine harm, bear witness this, — 
To thy most perfect, comes thy greatest shame. 

So from a thousand proofs, this one I state, — 

No equal exile hath there been to his : 
No greater man than he on earth e'er came. 

The following sonnet was written at the foot of a letter 
of Giuliano Bugiardini, a painter in Florence, to Michel 
Angelo, in Rome, August 5, 1532. It seems to me a most 
exquisite picture of happy mutual love, the ideal of his 
longing heArt. 

S»UN CASTO AMOR. 

If a chaste love, a piety supernal, 
A fortune to two lovers equal still, 
That grief to one doth bring the other ill, 
One spirit binding both with bond fraternal ; 
If one soul, in two frames, becomes eternal, 
To heaven rising both with equal wing ; 
If love, with one gold arrmv from its string, 
Within both hearts kindles a flume internal ; 
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• 

If each the other loves, and loves himself no more, 

And love all joy but its own love resigns ; 

And the same end, the will of both must choose ; — 

A thousand proofs like these, and yet a thousand more, 

Are scarce a tithe such faith, such love, designs ; 

And, oh! what envious fate such loving tie would loose! 

TO VITTORIA COLON NA. 

Vtr esser manco almen. 

Oh ! noble lady, but more true to be, 
To the high gift of your great courtesy, 
I gladly would increasing merit find 
In the poor efforts of my lowly mind ! 

But when unto this lofty height I climb, 
The strength and worth to reach it are not mine. 
My wicked boldness asks for saving grace, 
That wisdom may some good from failure trace. 

He errs, if any lets that foolish thought prevail. 
That to the grace divine, flowing from you to me. 
My frail and dying work can ever equal be ; 

My mind, and art, and memory, all would fail. 
How can a mortal, with a thousand efforts, pay 
Celestial gifts, in his poor, feeble way? 

I add one of tlie poems written by Vittoria Colonna, to the 
constant subject of her muse, her lost husband. 

Methinks the sun sheds not its wonted light 
To us on earth ; nor sister moon, on high. 
Planet, nor wandering star, now greets my eye. 

Shedding fair beams to beautify the night. 

I see no heart with courage for its shield, 
Bright glory 's vanished, and true honor fled. 
And every noble virtue with him dead. 

There lives no leaf on tree, or flower in field. 

park is the air, turbid the water's hue. 
Fire does not warm, nor cool the freshening wind ; 

All things have lost their dear familiar way. 
Since my fair sun no more on earth I find. 

All nature's holy order goes astray. 
Or grief conceals the true one from my mind. 

9 
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The followiog poem is one of the greatest autobiograph- 
ical value. It is rendered into German by Grimm, in his 
Life of Michel Angelo, but I have not seen any other English 
version. It suffered, perhaps, more than any other poem, 
from the '* reducing process " of his nephew ; and yet its 
meaning was not wholly veiled, even in Iiis version. But 
we seem to come into the very heart of the poet as we 
recover his own true utterances. It is true to the deepest 
feelings of human nature, and every chord is sounded with 
such depth and sweetness as gives strength and peace, even 
in its revelation of suffering. Michel Angelo did not shrink 
from the thought of death, but faced its terrors, studied its 
meaning, and held it close to his thought and life. He does 
not profess to be superior to grief. He would say with the 
old English poet : 

^' He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that." 

But in this poem he gives those thoughts which enabled 
him to rise into peace and joy, and feel the eternal progress 
when earthly life was interrupted. 

The poem celebrates the memory of his father and brother. 
His father was a warm-hearted and warm-tempered man, 
and, through the ill offices of others, there had sometimes 
been dissensions between father and son. But the son 
always held his father's interests first in his thought, and 
supported and cared for him during his long old age. He 
died about 1534, or 1536, at the age of ninety. The brother 
is called Buonarotto. He died on the 2d of July, 1528, 
in the arms of his great brother. His disease w:as of a con- 
tagious character, and thought to be the plague ; so that 
it seems almost a miracle that -Michel Angelo's life was not 
sacrificed. He was the only one of the brothers who left 
children. His son Leonardo was the artist's executor and 
heir ; and his grandson, Michel Angelo, was the nephew 
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who, with more zeal than taste, devoted himself to the 
publication of his great uncle's poems. 

It is written in triplets, and the last stanza is unfinished, 
as if it were impossible to him to carry out the great thought 
of infinite progress. How full of natural religion it is ! 
His thought goes straight to God, and to the thought of 
immortality as the true outcome of life, without symbols or 
mediation. In the translation, I have aimed, above all 
things, at the preservation of the thought in its peculiar 
expression : the rhythm and music of the Italian I could 
not give. 

ON THE DEATH OF LODOVICO BUONARROTI, HIS FATHER, 
BUONAKOTTO, HIS BROTHER, BEING ALREADY DEAD. 

Ancor che'l cor gia mi premesse ianio. 

Beep grief such woe unto my heart did give, 

I thought it wept the bitter pain away, 
And tears and moans would let my spirit live. 

But fate renews the fount of grief to-day, 

And feeds each hidden root, and secret vein, 
By death, that doth still harder burden lay. 

I of thy parting speak : and yet again 

For him, of thee who later left me here, 
My tongue and pen shall speak the separate pain. 

He was my brother, thou our father dear, 

Love clung to him, and duty bound to thee ; 
Nor can I tell which loss I hold most near. 

Painted like life my brother stands to me, 

Thou art a sculptured image in my heart ; 
And most for thee my clicek is tinged with piety. 

Thus am I soothed. Death early claimed the part 

My brother owed ; but in full ripeness thou. 
He grieves us less who doth in age depart. 

Less hard and sharp it is to death to bow 

As growing age longs for its needful sleep, 
Where true life is, safe from the Senses now ! 
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Ah ! who is he who sadly would not weop, 
To see the father dead he held so dear, 
And ever living still, in frequent sight did keep. 

Our griefs and woes to each alone are clear, 
As more or less he feels their fatal power. 
Thou knowest, Lord I to me the loss how near ! 

Though reason holds my soul some calmer hour, 

*Tis by such hard constraint I bind my grief, 
The lifted clouds again more darkly lower. 

And but this thought can give my heart relief. 

That he died well, and, resting,' smiles in Heaven 
On death, that brought in life a pain so brief! 

For deeper grief would grow, and crush me even, 

Did not firm faith convince my inmost mind, 
Living well here, he nests himself in heaven. 

S^o closely doth the flesh the spirit bind 

That death the weary heart can most oppress 
When errinff sense forbids the truth to*find. 



'& 



Full ninety times, in ocean's deep recess, 

Of cooling shade, the Sun its torch had laid. 
Ere peace divine thy weary heart did bless. 

Oh, pity me who now art left here dead! 

Oh, thou, tlirough wliom Heaven willed me to be born I 
I write almost with envy, here forlorn. 

Divine thou art ! Death of death's power is shorn, 

Nor fearest thou life's changes ever more, — 
I write almost with envy, here forlorn. 

Fortune and Time, which bring us grief so sure. 
With joy uncertain, claim no more their right ; 
Their fickle changes enter not your door. 

There is no cloud to dim your shining light, 

No chance, nor need, to bind your onward way; 
No time to urge you with its rapid flight. 

Your splendor grows not dim by night nor day ; 

Though dark the one, the other heavenly clear : 
Nor when the sun sends down its warmer ray. 
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By thine own death, O Father ! ever dear, 

I learn to die ; and see thee in my thought, 
Where the world rarely lets us linger near. 

Think not, like some, Death only evil wrought 

To one whom Grace to God's own seat has led, 
And from the last day to the first has brought. 

Where, thanks to God, thou art, my soul has said, 

And hopes to meet thee, if my own cold heart 
By reason rises from its earthly bed. 

And if, 'twixt son and father. Love's first art 

Grows yet in Heaven, as every virtue grows .... 

Many of Michel Augelo's poems were written at the re- 
quest of hi^ friends. For Luigi del Riccio he composed 
forty-eight epitaphs on a young man of seventeen years, 
named Cecchino Bracci, who died in Rome, January 8, 
1544, and for whom he also made the design of an honorable 
sepulclire in marble. One of these seems to anticipate the 
idea of Swedenborg, that many souls re-born into heaven are 
not conscious they have died. It is the 7th Qui son sepuUo. 

A remarkable poem is a fragment in twenty-two stanzas, 
"in praise of rustic life, and blaming, on the contrary, the 
vices of those who live in a lofty state." It begins in a 
lively manner, and seems to express the longing love for 
country pleasures which always filled his heart. But other 
verses are ifi a deeper and sadder strain, and show us the 
conflicts which his soul had passed through. He envies 
the state of the villager *' who honors and loves and fears 
and prays to God, with faith, hope, and desire for his cows 
and bulls, and who knows not the doubt, the perhaps, the 
how, the wherefore, but with simple faith adores and prays 
to God and Heaven, who bends to his desire.'' A free trans- 
lation of the first verse will give some idea of the playful 
character of the poem. 

New pleasure, and the best delight 
To see the wild goats on the rock. 
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Climbing, to feed, from height to height. 

To hear the herdsman call his flock, 
Venting in song his feelings bright. 

Now quick, now slow, the echoes mock, 
While his fair maid, witli scornful air. 

Attends the pigs, her pride and care." 

The latest poems are full of the sadness of his lonely age, 
and all the poems are liable to give us an impression of 
greater melancholy than was probably characteiistic of him, 
since it is the pathetic minor which most inclines to song ; 
and t\e more healtliy and merry moods generally exhale in 
speech and action. One satirical fragment on a sketch of a 
lady hardly deserves translation. It was probably a joke 
of a moment, which he would have been astounded to know 
would be printed four hundred years later. But if the poems 
are sad, they are not morbid or despairing, for his great 
faith in God and immortality is constantly expressed, and is 
always able to sustain him. 



SPANISH ART. 



The third great peninsula of Europe has hacl her flower- 
ing time of Art, which offers us a remarkable phenomenon. 
Its whole period of active life is very short, comprising only 
about two hundred years. Although through her'Roman 
settlement an heir of Greek culture, we find little of the an- 
tique influence in her Art ; it belongs wholly to the Chris- 
tian world, and in its ripeness it reflects more fully than any 
other school the power, the intensity, and the biffotry of 
the cliurch. Spain seems to have existed to show how far 
these could be carried. 

This short period of activity in Art is crowded with works 
of great value, but not one name appears which can be placed 
in the very first rank. 

Velasquez, Murillo, and Juanes may stand comparison 
with Rubens, Vandyke, Correggio, Bellini, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but we shall hardly place them on a level with 
Phidias, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, and 
Albert Diirer. 

Nowhere is the close connection of Art with Religious 
and Political History more strikingly illustrated. Spain 
with her wild, picturesque scenery, her grand discoveries, 
her fleeting wealth and grandeur, her chivalrous wars, her 
cruel Inquisition, and her romantic character, has, indeed, 

" Left a name at which the world orrew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

The beginning of this flowering time of Art was during 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, which closed in 1516 ; 
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BO that it rose about the time that the great Italian school 
was most active. Raphael died in 1520. 

No name of that period has, however, become so cele- 
brated as to be familiarly known to us at this day. Under 
the reign of Charles V., from 1516 to 1566, the great pile 
of the Escorial was begun, and the rapid progress of the 
Arts continued under his influence and that of his son, 
Philip II. (1566 to 1598), and in the time of his less famous 
successors. 

This was the only period in which Spain took a leading 
part in the politics, literature, or commerce of Europe, and the 
vigor and enterprise exhibited in all these directions appear 
in Art. The struggle with the Moors, which was intensified 
by bitter religious hatred on both sides, called out tlie ener- 
gies of the Spaniards in tlie contest with a foe whose power 
he was obliged to respect, however much he hated him. The 
intense faith and stern realism of Islam developed correspond- 
ing energy in the Spaniards, and chivalrous feeling gave 
romance and beauty to the fiercest combats. If Spain was 
the most bigoted, she was the most sincere of Catholic na- 
tions. The discovery of the New World added fuel to the 
fire of enterprise, and kindled tlje imaginations of the dull- 
est, while the newly-acquired wealth caused a rapid advance 
in luxury and enjoyment. 

Yet one feels the terrible waste of wealth and culture 
by the destruction of the Moorish kingdom in Granada. Had 
it been possible for the Christians to have incorporated into 
their civilizaticm the best elements of Moorish life, it seems 
as if Spain might have created a world of surpassing rich- 
ness and glory. But such is not the course of life or history. 
Much that is good must be swept away with the evil, and 
the new life come out of the ruins of the old. By the union 
of the two crowns under Ferdinand and Isabella, political 
prosperity was secured, and general rejoicing awakened ; 
and still later, by the accession of Charles V., and the union 
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of so many countries under his rule, Spain was put into close 
relation with the most advanced culture of Europe. Ital- 
ian Art exercised the strongest influence upon Spanish Art; 
but Spanish Art is not a mere offshoot of the Italian. It 
learned largely also of the Flemish, gaining greater real- 
ism, and richness of color and chiaro-oscuro ; and it has a 
strong, original nationality. It is less refined and beauti- 
ful than the Italian, but more full of earnestness, warmth, 
and nature. 

The antique had little influence in Spain ; and there is far 
less of Greek beauty of form, purity of outline, and repose 
of feeling, than in the best Art of Italy. 

But the meaning of Spanish Art is to be found in the pecul- 
iar religious influences that modified it. The Reformation in 
Germany made the religious question predominant, and by 
its polarity intensified the faith of its great opponent. The 
Spanish church was less enlightened, more narrow, far more 
cruel than that of Italy, but it was more sincere, and much 
less corrupt. It still believed in itself, and had its genuine 
fanatics and martyrs. It also knew that it was struggling 
with a powerful e^emy, and it gathered up all its forces for 
the contest ; and in Art it recognized a great force. Art 
was no mere luxury and amusement. The representations 
of saints, angels, and devils were realities to tlie Spaniards, 
and they came to regard the picture as a living thing with 
a soul of its own, so that miraculous pictures, able to per- 
form cures or to give other signs of favor to their devotees, 
were not at all uncommon. 

Pictures were the teachers of moral and religious truth to 
the common people. ''For the learned and the lettered," 
says one of their authors, '' written knowledge may suffice, 
but for the ignorant what master is like painting ? They 
may read their duty in a picture, though they cannot search 
for it in books." 

The Inquisition took especial charge of Art, and forbade 
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any indecent subjects, and the grave and sober Spaniard 
delighted in austere and grand themes. 

In illustration of the overpowering influence of religion, 
it is told that ** a duchess who was returning from a ball, 
meeting the host at midnight, stopped her coach, and alight- 
ing resigned the carriage to the priests attending his Maj- 
esty the Wafer; and. herself walked home." 

Art was in the closest connection with religion,^ and re- 
ligion was the controlling influence in Spanish life. Even 
the emperor Charles V. could not and dared not protect a 
favorite against the power of the Inquisition. Monks were 
often painters, and painters were sometimes canonized as 
saints. The church made rigorous laws for the representa- 
tion of sacred subjects. It prescribed the form of the cross 
and other sacred symbols, and positively forbade the rep- 
resentation of the nude'figure, and ordered the skirts of vir- 
gins and angels to be lengthened if they displayed too much 
of the ankle. Charles II. employed painters to lengthen 
the drapery of Titian's St. Margaret. These restrictions 
naturally led to a neglect of the study of anatomy, but to 
great skill in the representation of drapery. 

Juanes was wont to prepare himself for a new work by 
prayer and fasting, and partaking of the Holy Eucharist. 
Pictures and statues often performed miracles, but it was a 
superstition that he who achieved a miraculou^ image would 
soon die. 

Spanish Art gatherfed into itself the influences of Italian, 
German, and Flemish Art, but it fused them all in the fiery 
crucible of its own intensity, and so burned out in a short 
time. 

Murillo never seems to have suffered from the rule of the 
church. lie is a child of Nature, and the church never ab- 
sorbed him, but he rather sucked honey out of the lion's car- 
cass, and from the grim legends of the saints drew his pictures, 
fragrant with all the tenderness and joy of humanity. 
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Don Josef de Valdivielso was a famous painter, who 
excelled in depicting the loveliness of Mary, and the corre- 
sponding* ugliness of the Devil. One night the Devil ap- 
peared to him as a beautiful woman, who tempted him to 
steal money from the sacristy, and then she cried out, 
*' Thieves ! '' The brothers rushed out upon the poor 
painter, and bound him to a pillar, and left him there alone 
in the darkness. Then tlie devils mocked him, and bade 
him call upon his Divine Lady. Being wise enough to take 
good advice from any source, the painter implored the help 
of the Blessed Virgin, who appeared and freed him from his 
bonds, and aided him in his turn to bind the Devil to the 
post. In the morning the painter appeared before the monks, 
but the treasure was found all safe, and henceforth he 
painted the Virgin more lovely, and the Devil uglier than 
ever. 

All the greatest painters of Spain were good portrait- 
painters, and we are indebted to them for excellent pictures 
of the leading historical characters of their time. The 
Catholic kings restrained freedom of the press, but allowed 
the painter to represent what he saw ; therefore if history 
has falsified their characters, painting has at least told the 
truth about their persons. Very few female heads are found, 
however ; it is sqpposed that Castilian husbands were too 
jealous to allow their wives to sit to artists. 

Of the sixty-two portraits by Velasquez in the Royal Gal- 
lery, only four-are of women, — two are children, one is an 
old woman, and one is his wife. 

One other tendency seems at first at war with this ex- 
alted piety, — the painting of familiar objects of common 
life, and the humor of the later Spanish painters. But ex- 
tremes always meet, and intense natures are wont to re- 
lieve themselves by humor ; and so we find Spanish Art 
rich in that healthy, happy humor, which is the counter- 
poise of the dark terrible earnest of her religious life. The 
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history of Spanish Art and of artists is especially interest- 
ing, — full, of anecdote, and richly illustrative of the life 
both of the court and the people. Fortunately we have a 
Spanish Boswell who has preserved it for ns, with many a 
characteristic trait, and his prolixity in telling everything 
has secured for us those little details which, like wine, grow 
more racy with age. 

It is by this familiar rendering, this acceptance of com- 
mon life, that Spanish Art becomes more modern and takes 
its place in the line of succession to our own contempora- 
neous work. 

Spanish Art was very little known out of the peninsula 
until within the last century. Cumberland and other trav- 
ellers in Spain frequentl}'' mourn that its treasures should 
not be brought out to the light from the convents and 
churches in which they are hidden, and made known to the 
world. 

The visit of Charles I., when heir-apparent, came very 
near accomplishing this object, as the Spanish king pur- 
posed giving him a fine collection of pictures as a wedding- 
gift, but by some accident many of the pictures were left 
behind when he sailed, and when the marriage with the In- 
fanta was broken off he felt bound to give back her dowry. 

During the war of Independence, both the French and 
English armies took possession of many pictures, and Brit- 
ish picture-dealers carried their treasures to England. In 
her novel of '' Harrington,'' Miss Edgeworth gives an ac- 
count of the interest they excited in London. 

Buonaparte also selected paintings at his pleasure and sent 
them to Paris, and was ably seconded by Marshal Soult. 
When the marshal was showing his pictures to a guest, he 
pointed to one and said : '' I value that picture very highly, 
m'y acquisition of it saved the lives of two men/' '' How 
could that be ? " " 1 threatened to shoot them if they did 
not give it up.'' 
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The first beginnings of Art in Cbristian Spain were of 
ccnirse in connection with the church, and magnificent cathe- 
drals, illuminated missals and pictures uf sainti^ and altar- 
pieces, are among it3 earliest remains. Some influence of 
the Moorish style and coloring is apparent. The uowly 
acquired wealth from the fall of Granada led to great dis- 
play in goldsniith's work, and to varied forms of luxury 
aiid splendor. Isabella undertook many great and wonder- 
ful works of architecture, t(i which she 'gave personal at- 
tention. 

The early Spanish sculpture in wood is very curious. It 
is intensely realistic. The faces are as startling in their re- 
semblance to life as Madame Tussand's was work, and they 
are often colored. But in spite of this excessive naturalness 
there is a dignity and earnestness in their expression which 
redeems them. 

Antonio Rincon, born in 1446, was the first painter of 
eminence. lie lived at Toledo, and painted the portraits 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Last Judgment, of Juan dc Borgogna, about 1499, 
marks the rudeness i>f taste at that epoch. " Beneath the. 
figure of Jesus a hideous fiend in the shape of a boar is 
rooting a fair woman out of ber grave with his snout, as if 
siie wore a truffle, twining his tusk in her long amber locks. 
To the lelt a party of the wicked are drawn up in line, each 
figure being t!ie incarnation of a sin, of which tho name is 
written on a label in Gothic letters, as Soberbia.Avaricia, 
Luxuria, &c. On their shoulders sit little malicious imps 
in the likeness of monkeys, and round their lower limh« 
flames climb and curl. On the right are the form 
good, which are less fanciful," 

Jean Nunez, of Andalusia, painted a picture of tli 
supporting the dead body of her son, with St. Mid 
St. Vincent martyrs, reckoned by some not inferior 1 
Dflrer's work for beauty of color, drapery, and Gui 
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paintpd pictures of Michael and Gabriel, however, with pea- 
cocks' wings. 

The close political connection of Spain with Italy, and 
with Austria and Burgundy, through the union of the Span- 
ish crown with that of the empire, led to such frequent and 
intimate connection with these countries, that Spanish Art 
cannot be considered independently of the Italian, German, 
and Flemish schools. Spanish artists flocked to Italy^ to 
study both the remains of the antique and the works of con- 
temporaneous artists, and the wealth of Spain secured the 
possession of Italian and Flemish works of Art and even of 
artists. 

Charles V. was the well-known patron of Titian. Many 
of his finest works went to Madrid, and it has often been 
asserted that the artist went thither himself. 

Philip II. (reign 1556 to 1598) was of a gloomy and 
morose disposition, yet he was friendly to Art, which niade 
rapid advances during his reign. lie was hiniself an ama- 
teur and critic in painting and architecture. His great 
monument is the Escorial, the finest monastery in the world, 
and opening a wide field to painters. It is a huge gridiron 
of granite, the bars forming a palace convent, the handle 
a monastic palace. It was thirty-orie years in building, 
and cost six million ducats, and was ready fur the death- 
bed and burial-place of the monarch who planned it. It 
was adorned with sculptures, of which the finest is the mar- 
ble crucifix of Benvenuto Cellini. Titian and other Italian 
painters contributed pictures, — Titian's Cena being the 
most famous. 

Although Charles V. did little himself for Art in Spain, 
yet under his brilliant reign great artistic activity began to 
manifest itself. 

The Art of fresco was introduced, and the Flemish paint- 
ers who were invited to Spain helped to mould the taste for 
richness of color. A Descent from the Cross of this time, 
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painted by Campana, fur the Cathedral of Seville, was a fa- 
vorite study of JVIurillo, and he is said to have desired to be 
buried in front of it. 

The use of Art in religious vjrorship, as a sensuous expres- 
sion, probably led to the employment of colored statuary 
from a very early period. Unlike Art among the Greeks, 
this shows an effort to imitate life by color. Many devices 
were used to produce striking realistic effects. Sometimes 
a painted canvas was stretched closely over an image, some- 
times they were carved in Ingh relief, or real draperies were 
introduced, only the head and extremities being modelled. 
Image-worship was carried to a great height. All this was 
an effort at deception by close resemblance to the outward, 
not at expression of thought by means of the external. We 
must therefore consider this a false tendency in Art, which 
had its influence on later works. 

We come now to the first of the genuine Spanish painters 
born on her own soil. This was Morales, called The Divine, 
from his devotion to the most sacred themes and the exquis- 
ite delicacy of his representations, lie paints the extreme 
of sorjow with more expression than beauty, as Cumberland 
thinks no one could have done who had not had the oppor- 
tanity of studying the emaciated countenances of the devo- 
tees of the convents. Yet he himself loved extravagance 
and dress. He is reported to have been very poor. In his 
old age Philip met him, and promised him a pension of two 
hundred ducats, as he said, for dinner. '* And what for 
sapper ? '* said the artist. Pleased with his ready wit, the 
king appointed him a hundred ducats more. The intense 
feeling of his pictures redeems the painful character of their 
representation. 

A Pieta by him was among the Montpensier pictures 
of the Spanish school latel}' brought to America. 

Among other artists invited to Spain I must not omit 
Sophonisba Angosciola. She had an early taste for draw- 
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ing, and for color also, one would suppose, as a painting of 
a boy with a lobster is mentioned among her early works. 
She painted the king, queen, and princes, was lady-of-wuit- 
ing to the queen, and niarried a nobleman. She afterwards 
returned to Italy, where she married a second time. She 
finally became blind. Vandyck says, he learned more from 
an old blind woman of Cremona than from his master Rubens. 
Her pictures are very rare. / 

The great portrait-painter, Alonzo Sanchez Coollo, who 
died in 1590, was a favorite of Philip, Ills daughter was 
also a painter, and painted the royal family. Phih'p calls 
him the Portuguese Titian, as he was of that nation, al- 
though living in Spain much of his life. The Marriage of 
St. Catharine is said to be one of his best pictures ; but the 
Babe is a small man, and the Bride an Austrian infanta. 
The grace and beauty of Mary and the attendant angels 
make a compensating charm. 

This inequality of merit in different figures is very strik- 
ing in Spanish works. The artists seldom had severe early 
training, but much love of nature, and the opportunity of 
seeing good works later in life ; so it is not a level best that 
they produce, but passages of almost inspired beauty, while 
others are constrained or feeble. 

Jean Fernandez Navarrete was called El Mudo, because 
he lost his hearing when three years old. He was born in 
1526, at Logrono. In childhood he used rough sketches to 
express his thoughts. He was placed in a monastery to 
study, and then sent to Italy. Philip invited him to Spain, 
and gave him a pension of two hundred ducats a year. He 
was an artist of great talent and learning ; he admired and 
imitated Titian so much that he was complimented by the 
title of the Spanish Titian. 

When Titian's Last Supper was sent to the Escorial, it 
was found to be too large for the place designed for it, and 
Philip ordered the picture to be cut down to fit the place. 
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EI Mudo was very much excited, and used all the eloquence 
of signs to dissuade his royal patron from such an act of' 
barbarism. He olfered, in six months, to make a copy of 
the required size ; but the king would not consent to spare it. 
El Mudo had the freedom and boldness, without the coarse- 
ness of Rubens. His best works are at the Escorial, and 
help to redeem that heavy pile from utter gloom. 

There were many good painters in the service of the 
church at this time. Among them was Dominico Theoto- 
copuli, called El Greco. He was remarkable for his eccen- 
tric but brilliant coloHng, and wild flashes of genius. AVhen 
content to follow Titian, he made some admirable pictures, 
quite in the manner of that master, but occasionally he 
runs into the wildest extravagances. Ilis portraits are very 
pleasing. 

The Rival School of Seville now began to attract atten- 
tion. 

Luis de Vargas (born in 1502) is perhaps the best speci- 
men of this school, and the anecdotes recorded of him illus- 
trate well the peculiarly devout temperament, and the social 
influences which steeped the Spanish school in religious 
austerity, and yet gave it such a glow of passionate life. 
The picture became a living thing, which could even per- 
form miracles to guard itself from harm, so that the artist 
felt himself inspired, and worked as a creator, not as an 
artisan. 

Las Vargas' first pictures were bold designs for cartoons for 
church-altars in Holy AVeek, painted in a free, broad man- 
ner in a liquid pastel. This was considered good prepara- 
tion for future study. He afterwards passed twenty-eight 
years in Italy in travel, study, and labor. An interesting 
work is a small portrait of the good monk Fernando de 
Contreras, the apostle of Seville, whose staff was accepted 
in Barbary as security for the payment of a heavy ransom, 
and who was laid in his shroud by noble ladies in 1548. 
10 
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The pale countenance of the holy man bears evidence of the 
gentleness of his nature and the austerities of his life. Las 
Vargas painted few easel pictures, but raany frescoes, which 
are unfortunately marred by time, and often so placed that 
the;^^an only be seen on festal days, when the churches are 
illuminated by torches. 

One fresco, the Christ going to Calvary, received the touch- 
ing name of the Christ of the Criminals. It was painted on 
an outer wall enclosing a court of orange-trees, and as con- 
demned malefactors on their way to execution passed it, 
they paused there for a parting prayer. 

A rare old print exists of his fresco of the saints Justa 
and Ruffina, sustaining the Giralda in a terrible storm. A 
voice, probably devilish, was heard crying, *' Down with it ! " 
and another answered, '* I cannot, for Justa and Ruffina are 
upholding it.'' 

The legend of these saints runs thus : Justa and Ruffina 
were the two daughters of a potter in the early days of the 
church in Spain. Some worshippers of Venus came to 
their shop to buy pottery for sacrifice. The sisters refused 
to sell for such a purpose, and the pagans angril}"^ broke 
their ware and threw it about the shop. In return the sis- 
ters broke the image of Venus. They were accused of sac- 
rilege, and having confessed themselves to be Christians, 
they were put to the torture. Justa died on the rack, and 
Ruffina was strangled. 

The Seville school is full of pictures of these saints. 
The Giralda, which they saved, is a tower of the Cathedral 
of Seville. They were still believed to protect it in 1843, 
when Espartero bombarded it. Murillo, Zurbaran, and oth- 
ers frequently painted this subject. 

Las Vargas was addicted to secret austerities, and hair 
shirts and scourges were found in his chamber. He had 
some wit, however. A brother painter once asked his opin- 
ion of a very poor picture of Jesus on the Cross. " Me- 
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thinks," answered Vargas, "he is saying, ' Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do ! ' '' His female heads 
had great delicacj' and beauty. 

I cannot pass entirely over Cespedes, whose character as 
a ma;i, and author as well as a painter, places him in a very 
high rank. Zuccaro, usually jealous enough, said of him : 
*' While Pablo de Cespedes is in Spain, there is no need of 
sending into Italy for pictures." Cumberland says he had 
no superior in coloring. He was a great admirer of Michel 
Angelo, and says of his Moses : '* It would speak, but the 
prophet did not care to expose his infirmity as a man of 
slow tongue." He was compared to Leonardo da Vinci for 
the versatility and fineness of his genius, and to the record 
of his death was added, " A great painter and architect, 
whose great virtues ennobled our Spain." 

In his Last Supper, now faded and ruined, he had 
painted some jars and vases so exquisitely that they 
engaged the attention of visitors to the exclusion of the 
figures. '* Andres ! " called out the artist, '* rub me out 
these things, since after all my care and study amid so 
many heads, figures, hands, and expressions, people choose 
to see nothing but these impertinences." 

The remains of his poetry justify the praises bestowed 
upon it. He gives tlie palm to poetry as the highest of 
arts. Ilis work on design is fragmentary, but has some 
splendid passages. Ofle on the horse is very striking. 

Cespedes shows us how strong was the influence of 
Michel Angolo in Spanish Art. Ilis grand, stern character 
suited their religious ideas. 

One of the most thoroughly characteristic Spanish artists 
was Juanes, born in 1523. Although an admirer and fol- 
lower of Raphael in many technical matters, he was a thor- 
ough instance of the austere, religious life of Spain. He 
painted entirely for churches and convents, which circum- 
stance prevented his pictures from being soon and widely 
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known. He prepared himself for painting by fasting and 

.partaking of the Sacrament. His pictures are very elabo- 
rately finished, and fine in color, but also very dignified in 
character, and lovely in feeling. Ilis contemporaries, prob- 

t ably 'influenced by his great sanctit}', extolled him even 

above the divine Morales, and miraculous legends of his 
work have come down to us. One of the most pleasing 
of these narrates that the Blessed Virgin appeared to the 
Father Martin Alberto, and commanded him to. have her 

**" painted as she appeared to him in a white tunic with a 

blue cloak, with the moon at her feet, over hei* head the 
Padre Eterno, her Blessed Son placing a crown on her head, 
and the Holy Ghost hovering over it in the form of a dove. 
The brother committed the task to Juanes, who prepared 
himself for it by extraordinary devotions. The first sketch 
not being satisfactory, Juanes set to work with fresh zeal, 
and being supported by the prayers of the monk, he at last 
completed the likeness to the satisfaction of Alberto. W-liile 
working upon the picture the scaiFolding gave way, when 
the Divine Patroness held out her hand from the canvas, 
and supporting the painter saved him from falling. 

He was very fond of Raphael's pictures, and has been 
sometimes called the Spanish Raphael, but the title is by 
no means a happy one. He is far more serious than 
Raphael, but has not his grace. Ford thinks this artist 
much overrated by the Spaniards, but I took great and ever- 
increasing delight in his works. Some of his finest works 
are at Valencia, especially the Christ. The type of the head 
is often repeated in other pictures. It is painted with great 
care ; the coloring is rich, the features regular and beautiful, 
and the expression mild and sweet. His Madonna has also 
a very pensive, beautiful face. 

But his noblest work is the series of paintings of the Life 
and Martyrdom of St. Stephen, now in the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid. The depth and earnestness of character of the 
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saint, the varied expression of the listeners to his preaching, 
or of the bystandei-S about his grave, fill these pictures with 
a profound and serious meaning which becomes more inter- 
esting by continued study. Indeed, one of the finest traits 
in the Spanish pictures of his time^ is their thoroughness. 
One can realize that these men painted as Cromweirs sol- 
dierS fought after prayer and fasting. There is no surface 
finish, no straining for effect, and no tliinness nor slurring, 
but everywhere tlie most careful work. Yet they escape 
the wearisomeness of detail of the Diisseldoif school, be- 
cause everything is subordinated to thought and character. 
They are sometimes prosaic and literal, but never affected 
nor mannered. 

El Beato Fray Nicolas Fattor carried the spirit of reli- 
gious austerity even farther than Juanes, and was the only 
painter who was canonized. lie was born St. Peter's day, 
1520. He is said to have kissed the hand of his schoolmas- 
ter after ho had flogged him, to have given away his clothes, 
' and to have employed novices to scourge him. lie fasted 
and prayed continually, and kissed the feet .of the passers-by. 
lie hated women, and was saved by St. Ursula from their 
temptations. His special theme was the passion of the 
Saviour. Ho was a great preacher, prophesied, and cured 
the sick, and the fame of his sanctity spread far and wide. 
When he died he asked to be buried in a dunghill, but 
he was adored by the people, and one of his admirers was 
so anxious for a relic, that pretending to kiss his feet when 
dead, he bit off his toe. His pictures are all destroyed, 
but fragments of his poetry remain. He was canonized as 
late as 1786. 

This reign was the noontide of Spanish Art Church 
and court vied with each other in costly buildings and elab- 
orate decorations. Philip's minister, Antonio Perez, was 
an accomplished critic in Art and Literature. Philip's later 
policy of not keeping the old nobility about him may have 
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tended to diffuse Art through the provinces. There was 
also great luxury and beauty in the goldsmith's work, and 
the custodians or cabinets of relics in silver and gold were 
verv elaborate and beautiful. 

Philip III., known in history as finally expelling the Moors 
from Spain, had something of his father's taste, but not his 
energy and judgment, and his reign was fatal to the power 
and grandeur of Spain. . He had a great admiration for Don 
Quixote, the solitary literary glory of his reign. Many fitie 
pictures were destroyed by the burning of the Palace of the 
Prado, especially a series illustrating the Carthusian his- 
tory, — three of which represent the sufferings of monks at 
the time of the ^English reformation. 

Francisco de Ilcrrara is noteworthy as having' introduced 
greater freedom and boldness into the school of Seville, and 
also as the master of Velasquez, but his temper was as bold 
as his manner, so that his scholars were obliged to leave 
him. Having been tempted to coin false money, he took 
refuge in the Jesuits' college, where he employed his time 
in painting a noble altar-piece on the subject of St. Her- 
mangild. lie was said to be little inferior to Rubens, with 
more dignity and refinement. He was pardoned by the 
king, but had a severe punishment for his sins, for his chil- 
dren fled, one to a nunnery and another to Rome, robbing 
him of six thousand ducats. 

Velasquez' second master and father-in-law — Francisco 
Pacheco — is more famous as a writer than a painter, and to 
him we are indebted for most of our information in regard to 
the early Spanish painters. He is indeed pompous and pro- 
lix, but from these very faults has preserved a mass of anec- 
dote and minute detail which give us much insight into 
the spirit of his time : he is thoroughly in love with his sub- 
ject,' and exalts it in every way. He says some claim 
sculpture as the most ancient Art because God modelled 
Adam of clay ; but the previous creation of light and color 
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gives that distinction to painting. He thinks tho Legend 
of St. Veronica proves that Ciirist came into the world to 
regenerate the Art of painting as well as the Human Race. 
His notices of contemporary Art are honorable and affec- 
tionate, and his house was the resort of all men of letters 
and taste in Seville. lie was called the ** Glor}' of Spain." 
He was chosen painter of the Inquisition and inspector of 
pictures, and it was his duty to see that no indecorous 
pictures found their way into the churches or were offered 
for sale. lie made one hundred and seventy crayon 
sketches, among them one of Cervantes, His manner was 
somewhat dry and hard. 

Philip IV. came to the throne in 1621. His reign well 
illustrates what I have said elsewiiere, that the glory of 
Art and Literature is ollen an after-glow of the prosperity 
of the nation. The greatest of Spanish artists adorned the 
reign of Philip IV., and yet these words of Stirling fitly 
describe it : 

'* Misrule at home, oppression, rapacity, and revolt in the 
foreign provinces, bloody and fruitless wars, declining com- 
merce, defeat and disaster in all quarters of the globe, and 
at last an inglorious peace, — these are the public events 
which mark the forty-four years' reign of Philip IV. That 
monarch was equally remarkable for elegant taste and nice 
discernment in literature and Art, and deficiency in all gov- 
erning qualities. lie was therefore surrounded by the 
best paiirters and the worst ministers in Europe.'' The de- 
tested Olivarez was his minister. Philip was himself an 
author, and wrote a play on the subject of Elizabeth and 
Essex. He projected a national academy, and sent Velas- 
quez to Italy to purchase pictures. Architectural taste 
had already declined, but he made admirable choice of pic- 
tures, as Raphael's II Spasimo, La Perla and Titian's pictures 
bear witness. The nobles followed his example, and filled 
their houses with pictures and sculpture, so that the court 
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and capital of Spain had finer galleries and more amateur 
artists than any country in Europe. The love of Art ex- 
tended to the liigh-born ladies, many of whom became accom- 
plished amateurs. One Count had a famous series of sketches 
by Michel Angelo, known as The Swimmers. Yet Philip 
IV. was grave and austere, and was never known to smile 
but three times. Both Rubens and Velasquez painted fine 
portraits of him. 

At this time, as I have said, the foundation of English 
collections of Art was laid by the visit of Charles 1. to woo 
a Spanish bride. He desired to found a gallery at White- 
hall, and received many presents of pictures, although the 
finest Titians were accidentally left behind, and never reached 
England. 

The visit of Rubens to Spain, on an affair of state, was 
a great event in the Spanish capital, lie worked zealously 
during his stay of nine months, painting many fine pictures, 
and the Spanish gallery is now, next to that of iVntwerp, 
the richest in his works. Many other Flemish painters 
came to Spain, and the best engravers were either Flem- 
ings or Frenchmen. There are now sixty-five of Rubens' 
pictures at Madrid, and they are by no means all of 
the deep religious cast formerly preferred in Spain. But, 
besides the portraits and a few religious themes, he 
has treated a variety of classical and allegorical sub- 
jects. 

But I must hasten over inferior names, to come to the 
greatst names in Spanish Art, and the representatives of its 
leading schools. Diego Roderigo de Silva y Velasquez came 
to Madrid early, and became the chief of the Castilian school. 
Philip IV. drew talent from the provinces, and united the 
three schools of Castile, Valencia, and Andalusia. Velas- 
quez was born at Seville, in 1599, in the same year with 
Vandyck, and was distinguished for early proficiency, and 
a gentle, kindly disposition. After studying first with 
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HerrQra, and next with Pacheco, he resolved to follow nature 
as his best guide. He kept a peasant lad as a model, and 
thus acquired his power of painting heads. His detractors 
insisted that he could paint heads, and nothing else ; to 
which he replied, ** They flatter nie ; for no one can paint 
a head thoroughly/' 

To acquire skill in color he painted bodegoneSj or jiictures 
of still life, carefully, and next, studies of low life in the 
streets. To this period belongs his famous Water Carrier 
of Seville. A Beggar Boy munching a Piece of Pastry, 
which is now in the Louvre, is attributed to him. At Vienna 
is a Laughing Peasant, and a Beggar Boy at Munich. He 
studied Italian and Spanish pictures, especially those of Ri- 
bera and Luis Tristan. He inclined very strongly to the 
realistic style in Art, and said he would rather be the first 
of vulgar than the second of refined painters. He was 
well educated, reading the best works, and studying pro- 
portion and anatomy from Dilrer. His life was an easy one, 
his marriage happy, and he received an}ple honors and rec- 
ompense from the king. He excelled in portraiture, and 
Stirling thinks one of his portraits of King Philip is the 
finest portrait in the world. His famous picture of The 
Topers has led to a comparison with Hogarth. It repre- 
sents a low bacchanalian scene, full of strong color and 
coarse humor, with unequalled force of character. 

After gaining a victory over his older rivals Carducho, 
Caxes, and Nardi, by painting the picture of the Expulsion 
of the Moors, he went to Italy, where he was received with 
great honor. He devoted himself to the study of the great 
masters, and made careful copies of the masterpieces of 
Michel Angelo and Raphael. He also enjoyed, at Rome, 
the society of contemporaneous artists of great merit, Do- 
meniuhino, Guide, Poussin, and Claude, and the versatile 
architect Bernini ; but he kept aloof from tl^e jealousies 
which unfortunately divided these artists. Though dili- 
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gently studying the Italian masters, he did not change his 
own style materially. lie painted only three pictures in 
Italy : his own portrait, The Forge of Vulcan, and Joseph's 
Coat. 

The mischievous effect of his realistic tendencies is shown 
in the picture of Vulcan, who, in the cavern of Cyqlops, is 
hearing the tale of the infidelity of Venus, from Apollo. 
Stirling says : *' The Apollo is wanting in all the attributes 
of beauty and grace ; and, but for his laurel crown and 
floating drapery, might be taken for some commonplace 
youngster telling his story to his fellow-countrymen. Vul- 
can and his crew atone for this defect, however, being rep- 
resented with great vigor." Cumberland speaks more 
enthusiastically of this picture, as among the great things 
in Art. Stirling sa^^s : "His Hebrew patriarchs are swine- 
herds of Estremadura, or shepherds of the Sierra Modena, 
his Cyclops common blacksmiths, like those who may have 
shod his horse in some remote hamlet of La Mancha. But 
he found no model for Apollo in the market or smithy." 
Here Realism fails. 

His Apollo reminded me of nothing so much as of Dick- 
ens' Mr. Toots, dressed in an orange robe, with a wreath on 
his head, and blue sandals. No wonder that the blacksmiths, 
who are real live workmen, stare at him with incredulous 
wonder. It is inconceivable how a really great painter, 
especially with the h^mor and perception of character which 
Velasquez certainly had, could have painted such an inane 
deity. lie was attempting to talk on a subject of which 
he knew nothing. 

In 1639 he painted one of his noblest pictures, The Cruci- 
fixion, for the nunner}'- of San Placido, at Madrid. The 
cross is placed on a plain dark ground, like an ivory carving* 
on a velvet pall. The head of Jesus droops on his right 
shoulder, over which 'falls a mass of dark hair, while drops 
of blood trickle from his thorn-pierced brow. The anatomy 
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is very fine, and the smallest details of the drapery and the 
wood are very carefully painted. 

nis portraits are truly wonderful, thoroughly real and life- 
like, and showing intense perception' of character. You 
feel as if you had known Philip and the princes all your 
life, and, indeed, it seems as if nature had modelled after 
Velasquez, for you continually see living repetitions of Iiis 
portraits walking about the streets. Among tlie most curi- 
ous and striking of his portraits are those of four dwarfs, 
now in the gallery at Madrid. Although each has the 
marked character produced by their unfortunate condition, 
they are as strongly individual as the most finely developed 
men. One of them is as keen and malicious as if he would 
wittily revenge himself on mankind for their contempt of 
his infirmity. Another is stupid and obstinate as a donkey. 
A third, with his overgrown head, has an idiotic expression ; 
while the fourth, with his dapper spruceness and conscious 
vanity struggling through his sense of deformity, reminds 
you of Scott's admirable sketch of Sir Geoflrey Hudson. 
So in his portraits of the king's jesters he seems to have 
penetrated into the inner life of these originals, and to paint 
the mirth allied to sadness which belongs to a life set apart 
from other men, and yet forced to contribute to their amuse- 
ment. 

Of his portrait of the admiral Don Adrian Pareja, it is 
related that it was painted in a very bold, free manner, and 
that, being placed in a corner of the studio, the king mis- 
took it for the admiral himself, and reproached him with lin- 
gering at home when he ought to have gone to* sea. Such 
stories are very common in all histories of Art, but they are 
very poor tests of artistic merit, since any common scene- 
paiuter can produce this effect. Velasquez had far greater 
merits. lie gives you full, fresh life. When looking at 
his equestrian portraits you feel as if you were galloping- 
over breezy downs, and feeling the morning wind in your 
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face. Ford says : *' Ilis horsemen gallop out of the frame, 
and Velasquez anticipated Sir Edwin Landseer in his pic- 
tures of young Highland diieftains on their wild ponies." 

Lanzi ranks Velasquez, as a portrait-painter, with Raphael 
and Titian, but his portraits do not equal Titian's. Velas- 
quez' portraits are thoroughly realistic, but Titian's go a step 
beyond, and become ideal in their perfect harmony and 
organic life. Tliey impress you with their character, as a 
noble man does. You may not tell the color of his eyes or 
hair, or the shape of the nose of your friend, but you recog- 
nize him. Titian's Charles V. is a masterpiece of portrait- 
ure. Nothing can be more truly real, y^t it is also ideal. 
It is not the material flesh and blood, but tlie life, the vigor, 
the action of the man, which impresses you. 

In 1643 the hated minister Olivarez, who had been a 
warm friend to Velasquez, was disgraced, and it is honor- 
able to the painter that, instead of deserting the unpopular 
favorite, as most of his other friends did, ho visited him* in 
his exile. The king did not resent this fidelity, but made 
Velasquez assistant gentleman of the royal chamber. 

He went again to Italy in 1648 with the commission from 
the king to purchase every work of Art he thought worth 
buying, and to this visit Spain is indebted for many of the 
treasures of her galleries. 

After his return he painted a picture considered to be his 
masterpiece, *'The Maids of Honor, or the Family." It is a 
very realistic picture of the Royal Family in a room of 
the palace, every detail of furniture and costume being rep- 
resented almost with the fidelity of the photograph. His 
own portrait, with pallette and easel, is inti'oduced as he is 
painting the Infanta. Philip IV. was so pleased with this 
picture that h(? said *' only one thing was wanting," and 
with his own hand he painted the knightly insignia on the 
artist's shoulder. Velasquez died of tertian fever in 1660. 

His life not only illustrates Spanish Art, but the relation 
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of artists with the court, and the way in which the patron- 
age of royalty' hinders as well as helps the artist. He 
lived on terms of familiar intimacy with the king, and we 
cannot but feel that his powers were often squandered on 
court pageants and dissipations. Velasquez* character is 
charming, combining high intellectual power with great 
sweetness of temper. 

Wilkie praises his landscapes very highly.- He says : 
*' Titian seems to have been his model, but he has also the 
breadth and picturesqueness of Claude and Salvator Rosa." 
But his landscapes seem to have been more ideal than his 
historical subjects. Wilkie says *' they are too abstract 
for much detail or imitation, but they have the very^ same 
sun we see, and the air we breathe, the very soul and spirit 
of nature." Landscape was in the freshness of its morning, 
and had not yet reached the stage of excessive realism 
through which we have seen it doomed to pass. 

Velasquez* first manner was a little hard, except in sub- 
jects of low life, where it is extremely vigorous and real. 
In his second period he escapes all dryiiess, and is free, 
bold, and dashing in style. In his last manner he adds 
more finish without losing his force. Nearly all of Velas- 
quez' genuine works are in the gallery at Madrid, and it is 
impossible to form any adequate idea of this artist from the 
copies and spurious works scattered through the galleries 
of Europe. The mo^t pleasing of his pictures out of Spain 
is the portrait of the Infanta Margherita in the Louvre. 

One of the most remarkable artists of this period was 
Josef de Ribera, afterwards called II Spagnoletto, He was 
very poor, and the first we certainly know of him is at 
Rome, at a very early age, living on crusts and trying to 
improve in Art by copying the frescoes on the palaces and 
the shrines. His industry attracted the notice of a cardi- 
nal, who provided him with food, lodging, and clothes at 
his palace. But Ribera found this life of ease less favor- 
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able to his Art than the old one, and after a short trial he 
returned to his poverty and his studies in the streets. The 
cardinal was at first very angry, but on learning his motive 
applauded him and offered his protection, which the Span- 
iard declined with thanks, lie was a special student of 
Caravaggio at Naples, and imitated the bold handling of his 
works. His mind was strong biit rather coarse. Stirling 
thinks the influence of Caravaggio, whom he calls '* a ruf- 
fianly painter of ruflSans,'' very bad for him. lie married 
the daughter of a rich picture-dealer, and was employed by 
the viceroy. At Naples he b,egan to paint the horrible 
martyrdoms for which he became so celebrated, that, as 

Byron says — 

" Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush with all the blood of the sainted." 

His strength lay in the delineation of anatom}'', his pleas- 
ure in seizing the exact expression of the most hideous 
pain. There was a striking example of this in the Mont- 
pensier gallery, representing a saint tearing out his vitals. 

Of his more pleasing subjects is the Jacobus Dream, an 
admirable realistic picture of a monk asleep, but the angels 
are very slight indications, merely serving to give name to' 
the picture. 

Ribera's character and history were not pleasing. At 
Naples he w^as involved in one of the most disgraceful 
transactions in the history of Art, the persecution of Do- 
menichino. The Neapolitans cordially hated him, and do so 
to this day, and say that Don John of Austria seduced his 
daughter, and that he sank into profound melancholy, and 
finally, after violent recrimination with his wife, forsook 
his famil}'^ and disappeared from Naples. The Spanish au- 
thority discredits this account, and says he lived and died 
in prosperity. He was of a lively social nature, witty and 
sarcastic, and seems to have delighted in gloomy subjects 
only because a depraved public taste demanded them. 
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Francisco de Zurbaran, born in 1598, was well repre- 
sented in the Montpensier gallery by four pictures of scrip- 
ture subjects. He early formed the good resolution of 
studying everything from nature, and would not paint a 
piece of drapery without having it before him on a lay fig- 
ure. He loved breadth and strong contrasts, and has been 
called the Spanish Caravaggio. He was a very prolific 
painter, and the Louvre possesses ninety-two of his works. 
He was a good artist, but does not add any new or pecu- 
liarly strong element to the Spanish school. His pictures 
vary much in merit, sometimes rising to high excellence. 

Perhaps we might puss as lightly over Alonzo Cano, the 
last of the great artists who followed the practice of Berre- 
guete, and united painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
although ho was a versatile artist, and some of his pictures 
are said to be among the best of those belonging to a purely 
Spanish painter. He was never in Italy. His statues and 
pictures are both very pleasing, and are found abundantly 
in Spain, in churches, as in the cathedrals of Seville and 
Grenada. 

So also only a few words for Castillo, famed for his cor- 
rect drawing and the sensitiveness which made him exclaim 
" Castillo is dead ! " when he saw Murillo^s excellence. 

Moya is chiefly interesting for having aide(^ Murillo, and 
for his curious picture of Leda and the swan, which he was 
obliged to drape to satisfy the religious scruples of the 
times. 

We come now to Bartholome Esteban Murillo, the Span- 
ish painter who is best known in other lands as well as most 
popular with the masses in Spain, although Velasquez may 
hold a higher rank with artists and critics. He was born 
at Pilas, fiwQ leagues from Seville, in 1613 or 1617, and early 
showed an inclination to Art. He learned the mechanical 
part of his art under his relative, Juan del Castillo, and was 
much beloved by his associates. 
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From his life we get a glimpse of the studios of Seville, 
where there were no extensive appliances for study ; but 
each master had a school in his own house. The pupils 
united to pay the cost of coals and candles, and they copied 
the heads or limbs sketched by the master, or the few 
casts or fragments of sculpture he had collected. A lay 
figure was always ready for the cloak or monkish fruck, 
which made excellent studies in drapery. Sometimes the 
students engaged a living model, but more often served each 
otlier in turn. 

Murillo was reduced to earn his daily bread by painting 
hasty pictures for the Feria or Market. Here he made 
studies of gypsies, muleteers, and mendicant friars, boys 
and old women, selling for a few reals, productions for 
which royal collectors now contend. Numberless artists 
then crowded this Feria, having their pots and brushes, 
with them, and ready to make an alteration on the spot to 
suit customers, such as changing one saint to another, or 
our Lady of Carmel to St. Anthony of Padua. Many of 
these pictures were shipped to the colonies of America, and 
probably may still be found there. A picture of the Vir- 
gin, with the child on her knees, seems to belong to this 
period. It gives promise of excellence, but the coloring 
is poor and the execution feeble in comparison with his 
later work. After having Costillo*s thorough instruction in 
drawing, this rapid work was good practice for Murillo. 
Moya having returned home full of enthusiasm for Vand^^ck, 
Murillo desired ver}'- much the advantages of travel, but 
money must be earned for his expenses. He therefore 
bought a large quantit}'^ of canvas, cut it into squares, 
framed and prepared it. lie then covered it with saints, 
landscapes, and flower-pieces, which he sold to the Ameri- 
can traders, and himself took the road to Madrid. 

Here he found a good friend in the generous Velasquez, 
who opened to him the resources of the capital, and Intro- 
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duced him to Olivarez and other men of taste. He studied 
the Italian pictures, and pleased Velasquez so much by his 
work that he dc*clared him to be ripe for Rome, but for some 
reason Murillo declined to go, and returned in 1645 to Se- 
ville. On his return the Franciscan friars desired a series 
of pictures for their walls. The price they offered was too 
small to tempt any well-known artists, but Murillo accepted 
the commission and painted a set of pictures winch has 
made their convent famous throughout Spain. The convent 
was stripped by Marshal Soult, rather fortunately, as it was 
nearly destroyed by fire in 1810. 

These pictures portraying the life of San Francisco were 
a series of studies from nature, full of strength, beauty, and 
feeling. They at once established his reputation, and gave 
him such a position that he married a rich wife. Soon after 
his marriage Murillo changed from his first or cold manner 
to his warm or second style. His outlines became softer, 
his figures rounder, his backgrounds gained in depth of at- 
mospheric effect, and his whole coloring in transparenc}'. 
A Spanish critic said that Murillo's flesh tints now seemed 
to be painted con sangre y leche — with blood and milk. 

In his great picture of the legend of Nostra Sefiora de la 
Neve is noticed the commencement of what is called his 
vaporous style. 

He now conceived the idea of founding an academy at 
Seville, and b}'^ his goo^ temper, and skill in uniting the dif- 
ferent interests of his fellow-artists, he accomplished what 
Philip IV. failed in at Madrid. He was appointed the first 
president. The rules were simple, but eacli student was 
obliged to profess his orthodox faith, not in the principles 
of Art, but in theology. Owing to growing jealousies he 
soon gave up an active interest in the academj^ and returned 
to the quiet which ho loved. But he had the satisfaction of 
having provided advantages for younger students. Like 
other academies, it did not save Spanish Art from decay, 
11 
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nor produce great artists ; but it has served to preserve the 
traditions of Art. 

lie employed four years in painting eleven scripture 
pieces, said to be his finest works, for a charity hospital at 
Seville. His last picture was a large altar-piece, represent- 
ing the espousals of St. Catharine, for the church of the 
Capuchin friars, at Cadiz. He is said to have met with an 
accident by stumbling on the scafibld, which soon caused 
his death. 

It is pleasant that of Murillo as of Velasquez, Spain^s two 
greatest artists, the private character is lovely and unex- 
ceptionable. He was a gentle and painstaking master, a 
generous and fatherly friend. 

As a religious painter he is second only to the great mas- 
ters of Italy, but he is a pure representative of Spanish life. 
All his ideas were of home growth, his mode of expression 
purely national, his model nature as it existed in and around 
Seville. He is always pure, sweet, and genial, but his re- 
ligious thought has not the German intenaitj'^ and intellectual 
range of Dtirer. He delights you, but Diirer sustains and 
helps 3'ou. 

His Immaculate Conception represented a favorite dogma 
of the Spanish church. Paul V. issued a papal bull in 1617, 
declaring this doctrine, and forbidding to teach a contrary 
opinion. Seville went into a frenzy of joy over this an- 
iiouncement, with illuminations and ringing of bells, as at^ 
the announcement of a victory ; and Pacheco, the director 
of painting, gave careful directions in regard -to its repre- 
sentation. The favorite subject of the Catholic church, 
always dear to the human heart, the divine Mother and Child, 
received the tenderest treatment from Murillo, who united 
to his religious feeling the greatest naturalness. The love- 
liness of his Virgins and his Cherubs is unsurpassed. Except 
in the pictures of the Conception, she is always a simple, natu- 
ral young peasant woman. He also anticipated a great charm 
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of modern German Art, in his lovely pictures of children. 
He had good models in the fine race of Spain, and nature 
is an inexhaustible teacher. The St. John with the lamb, 
in the National Gallery at London, is a universal favorite. 
It is an Easter custom at Seville for each family to purchase 
a lamb for the holiday feast. 

Murillo was first known in England, and is, perhaps, most 
familiar here as a painter of subjects of low life, such as 
cliildren eating fruit, or playing dice on the market-place. 
Tliey are full of broad, genial humanity, and reconcile one 
to the inequalities of life b}' their sunny aspect of rich enjoy- 
ment from the humblest sources. Ruskin objects to them, 
that his beggars would not lead you to found ragged-schools. 
But they do better ; they lead the heart to recognize a kin- 
ship with these children of poverty which, if lived out, would 
make ragged-schools unnecessary. 

His few portraits are very good, and in landscape he was 
on'y second to Velasquez. We have very few drawings of 
the great Spanish masters, because thej*^ were usually worn 
td rags by constant use in the studio ; but there are twenty- 
two sketches of Murillo's in the Louvre, mostly in pen and 
ink washed over with Spanish liquorice. 

Velasquez and Murillo were the heads of their respective 
schools. Velasquez of Castile and the court, Murillo of 
Andalusia and the church. ''Their styles," says Wilkie, 
*'are so different and opposite, that the most uninitiated can 
hardly mistake them ; Murillo being all softness, while Ve- 
lasquez is all sparkle arid vivacity. They are alike in their 
love of nature.'' 

Wilkie says : " Velasquez is the delight of artists, Murillo 
the universal favorite, because he adapted the highest sub- 
jects of Art to the comprehension of the common people. 
Murillo holds a place in the hearts of the people of Anda- 
lusia hardly lower than that of Cervantes. At Seville, to 
this day, to say a Murillo, is synonymous with saying ' a 
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picture of great merit.'" He is one of the people, and even 
his divine persons are simply and beautifully human. Ford 
says : ** Murillo's young Saviours are nothing but children, 
there is no supernatural ligiit in their bonny blue eyes." 
True : but the natural child is full of the sweetest and ten- 
derest religious feeling. 

Murillo cannot be fully known out of Spain, and his repu- 
tation in England has been injured by his being almost exclu- 
sively known as the painter of low-life subjects. He is 
admirable in these, showing a rich humor and genial human- 
ity, which might well touch the heart of such a kindred spirit 
as Wilkio. But he is more than this. He rises to the height 
of religious expression in his Christ, and in his Conception 
of the Virgin, and he touches the tenderest feelings of hu- 
manity in the Virgin and Child. 

A very interesting picture in the Cathedral of Valencia 
I have not found mentioned in guide-books. It is a Descent 
from the Cross. The bod}'^ of Christ is in the centre, a noble 
figure, with earnest expression, and with only the- solemnity 
but none of the disgusting features of death. The mother 
is at the head, tender and sad, while the Magdalen droops 
upon the knees, in a richer passion of grief, as one who had 
known the depths of sin and suffering. The background is 
filled with figures of soldiers, in Eastern costume, and is in 
deep shadow, but full of rich color. On the right of the 
picture are four boy-angels, with all the richness of life and 
freshness of color of Murillo's boys. They are weeping 
over the sad scene, but it is the sympathetic grief of youth, 
for the moment, not the personal sorrow of Mary and Mag- 
dalen. They glow with color and life. The painting is very 
low in tone, but the light on the body is yellow, and the 
whole picture is luminous from its rich contrast and grada- 
tion of light. 

There is also an Immaculate Conception in the Gallery of 
Seville, far grander than the famous one in the Louvre. 
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It was painted for an altar-piece in a? large cathedral, and is 
of colossal size, and painted with great boldness and free- 
dom. The sweep of the drapery, the majesty of the form, 
the rapt expression of the countenance, well express that 
exaltation of their favorite Holy Virgin, which so delighted 
the Spaniards. 

A pleasing pendant to the story of Murillo is that of his 
mulatto slave, Gomez, who, impelled by his genius, dared to 
work secretly in the studio, and finished a head of the Vir- 
gin so well that Murillo was delighted with it, and at once 
promoted him to painting, saying, *' I am indeed fortunate, 
for I have created not only pictures, but a painter.'' This 
genuine love of Art, without jealousy, was characteristic 
of the best Spanish painters. 

Claudio Coello, born at Madrid between 1630 and 1640, 
was the last of the groat Spanish painters, and he was 
ranked by his contemporaries with Velasquez, Ribera, and 
Murillo. His paintings are very little known, however, and 
there are only half a dozen in the Madrid gallery. These 
are simple and truthful in- expression and color. 

Many respectable women artists are also chronicled by 
Palonino, the court-painter and learned and laborious his- 
torian of Art. But the corruption and miserable govern- 
ment of the country under Charles II. extended its influ- 
ence to Art, which rapidly declined. Foreign artists like 
Luca Giordano, and later Rafael Mengs, were invited thither, 
and great architectural works were undertaken, but the spirit 
and life were gone. 

The last painter whom I shall name is Goya, who is con- 
sidered by some critics as the founder of the contemporary 
Art of Spain. lie was born in 1T66, and died in 1828. He 
was very popular in his da}', and a room in the gallery at 
Madrid is devoted mainly to his works. They seem to me 
mostly admirable scene-painting, strong in color, animated 
in action, standing well out from the canvas, and as like as 
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they could stare ; but lacking iu the higher qualities of Art. 
A few pictures in the Escorial, however, show finer traits, 
and one in the cathedral of Seville possesses great merits. 
It was painted in 1817, and represents the legend of Sts. 
Justa and Riiffina. The figures were said to be painted 
from two frail ladies of Seville, and on comparing them with 
Murillo^s, the difference between saint and sinner is clearly 
perceptible, but they are very free in action and rich in 
color. 

With the house of Austria departed the glory of Spanish 
Art, which sunk as rapidly as her political grandeur. The 
War of Succession seemed to kill out the life of the people, 
and the Bourbons never found a painter in Spain. Rafael 
Mengs, a mediocre artist, is the only one protected by this 
family. 

Engraving was the only Art that flourished in the eigh- 
teenth century. Some fine engravers have contributed to 
preserve and disseminate the best specimens of Spanish Art, 
and within our own day French lithography has contributed 
largely to this work, while now the photographs from the 
originals give us opportunity for better acquaintance with 
Murillo and Velasquez than we have ever had before. 

Thus we see how brief was the career of Art in Spain. 
It seems as if Spain existed and ran her brilliant career, but 
to point a moral, to show how dangerous even religion can 
become, however sincere, if it be not also enlightened and 
liberal. No monarchs ever ruled with a more thorough love 
of their country and devotion to the aggrandizement of the 
church and the state than Ferdinand and Isabella ; yet they 
began the reign of the Inquisition and the expulsion of the 
Moors, which measures crushed free thought with one hand 
and destroyed skilled industry with the other. Union was 
bought at the price of justice, the only price which is too 
high for it. If the spirits of the Moor, the Jew, and the 
heretic hover over Spain, they may indeed exult in the ven- 
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geance which has been poured down upon her in desolated 
territory, distracted government, and degraded life. Art 
reflects the moral life of the nation ; it was stern, grand, 
and earnest, and as the human heart always beats with love 
and sentiment, so we fin^ also the tender sweetness of iiu- 
man relations expressed in it ; but it wao not a grand, full, 
broad, free organic creation like the Art of Greece or Italy. 
It had traits of nationality, j^et, like the government, it was 
mainly a mongrel creation seeking to unite the high ideal- 
ism of Italy, which belonged to her climate and people, 
with the homely realism of Germany, which suited her race 
and Protestant culture. But these two forces were only 
adopted, not married ; and they did not produce a true, 
new Art, although there is much in Spanish Art which 
prophesies and suggests the future. Spain never had fully 
the democratic idea ; her Art recognizes rather the pictur- 
esqueness of labor than its nobility. The artist looked more 
to the king than to the people for recognition and support. 
But through all the changes and revolutions of this cen- 
tury one can see the great truths of humanity gradually 
struggling Upward to light and growth. The Spanish peo- 
ple have grand elements of character, and these traits, 
when developed in freedom, will again represent themselves 
in Art. 
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France is at present the most interesting country in Eu- 
rope. She is working out problems of social and political 
economy, popular education, and the relation of the brain 
to the hand in labor with more intelligence and freedom 
than any other nation. Her past history is also of the 
most intense and varied interest. She has been rent by 
convulsions which seemed to threaten her very existence, 
yet, as Heine truly says, ''she has always fallen on her 
feet.'' Through all these disturbances she has maintained 
traditions of good civil and municipal government, and the 
internal state of the country compares favorably with any 
other. She has always preserved her organic personality. 
Frenchmen may speak slightingly of the government that 
is — no Frenchman ceases to feel love for and pride in *' La 
France.'' He very rarely becomes a voluntary exile ; the 
emigration from France is small, and the terra emigrant is 
almost a reproach. Yet there is a feeling among all of An- 
glo-Saxon descent that France has not quite held or even 
reached the highest position in humanity ; and while her 
power and influence caimot be denied, a sneer is mingled 
with the hostility born of many years of war. *' I have no 
prejudices, but I hate the French,'' said Hazlitt. ** We do 
not like this," says Hazlitt, speaking of a picture by Lebrun. 
** One reason is, that it is French ; another, that it is not 
good." The French see nature with organs and with minds 
peculiarly their own. One must be born in France fully to 
understand their painting or their poetry. ** I hate every- 
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thing French except French shoes/' said an American artist, 
''and they are tlie most unnatural things in the world, al- 
though the prettiest. I specially hate French Art.'' 

It is almost a universal habit to speak contemptuously of 
all French Art even in our own day, and yet at the present 
time the French have more influence in Art than any other 
nation. Our young artists go to Paris to study, and French 
pictures are brought here by every connoisseur. But the 
Art of to-day has its roots in the early history of the nation, 
and therefore it is important to consider the early character 
of French Art, and try to trace its development abreast with 
those of Italy and Germany,. down to the period from wliich 
modern France dates her origin — the revolution of the 
eighteenth century. No phase of Art history is less familiar 
than this, for it has been much neglected even by French 
writers, until within a very few years, when the persever- 
ing labors of archaeologists and antiquaries have discovered 
many old manuscripts and treasures of Art from which 
they have reproduced its history. 

The practice of the Plastic Arts in France is by no means 
confined to modern times, nor did it arise solely from the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance, but in various forms it 
dates back to the times of the Carlovingian kings. A great 
amount of material for its early history has been lately dis- 
covered, consisting of inventories, accounts, and descriptions 
of works of luxury and of Art, and also unexpected treas- 
ures of wealth in houses and churches. Still it is clear that 
there is nothing in French Art of a marked character stamp- 
ing its influence upon its own time and the future in any- 
thing like the same degree ^s in German or Italian Art. 
Thus Blanc says, '* Inconsistency, taste, assimilation, will 
be the distinctive marks of our Art. This is what intuition 
indicates, and study will verity." But these are not the 
traits which make a strong mark in history ; and while 
Frenchmen are right in treasuring up the remains of their 
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early beginnings, it is the Art of to-day, of a country of 
ideas, which has accepted the most difficult problems, and 
is striving to work them out into life, which will reallj'^ give 
a genuine organic creatipn in Art to the world. Yet 
French Art is acknowledged to have decidedly influenced 
the early German Art, which far surpassed it. We have no 
French master equal to Wilhelm or Stephen Lockner* 

Even in the time of the Merovingian kings it was the 
fashion for the rich, both men, women, and children, to wear 
garments so beautifully decorated with pictures of animals, 
and all other natural objects, that the children flocked 
around them, to laugh at and enjoy them. The more pious 
suggested to the artists subjects drawn from Scripture, or 
the lives of the saints, and thus believed themselves to be 
wearing clothing very agreeable to God. Surely this is very 
French, a blendiitg of piety and fashion, which has lasted 
to our day. Dress seems really to be a fine art, with the 
French, in which they religiously believe, and they are the 
only modern people who have ever succeeded in giving 
93sthetic pleasure by costume. 

In the fifth century the taste for the Fine Arts was shown 
in many monuments and churches, in which the Roman mo- 
saics were imitated, or the walls were covered with frescoes 
or ornaments in terra-cotta. Cliarlemagne even prescribed 
these decorations by law, and the custom lasted to the 
eleventh century. We have to imagine what these pictures 
represented, since none of them are left ; but they were 
doubtless of the same subjects which the Christian church 
loved to represent on the Arno or the Rhine, and probably 
the late Roman or the Byzantine style prevailed. The doors 
of the sanctuary were hung with magnificent curtains, appar- 
ently of Oriental origin, of which fragments still remain. 

Under Charlemagne, crowned in 800, there was a renais- 
sanc« of the Arts. Noble basilicas were erected, and ac- 
cording to his command they were painted and decorated, 
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and images were placed in the choir, to which part they 
were restricted by the influence of the iconoclasts. Charle- 
magne himself employed artists in his palace of xVix-la- 
Chapelle, who worked according to ancient Gallo-Roman or 
Byzantine models, but, says M. Vitet, " it was all in imita- 
tion of the old, timid and weak, as may be seen in the bronze 
gates at Aix-la-Chapelle/' The Byzantine style had its in- 
fluence in France, as everywhere else in Christendom. But in 
spite of Charlehiagne^s law the Arts rapidly declined. Byzan- 
tine art lost its early simplicity and grandeur. In consent- 
ing to serve the priest as a means of directly affecting the 
people, it gave up its sj'^mbolic character without becoming 
truly humane and natural. Religious Art was held in tra- 
ditional fetters by the priest, but in order to move the sinner 
it became extravagant, and, as we should say, sensational. 
The substitution of the actual Christ in agony upon the 
cross instead of the symbolic crucifix, was the first step in 
this direction. The antique influence seems entirely to have 
disappeared, and a taste for the grotesque and extravagant 
in architecture took its place, in which representations of 
apes and dwarfs bore a conspicuous part. 

A singular and wide-spread superstition marked the year 
1001 for the destruction of the world. When this period 
passed there was a revival of architecture, and in many 
cities of France magnificent temples and vast abbeys were 
built. King Robert alone founded twenty churches. Pictures 
were, however, discouraged in churches, and the love of 
Art showed itself in rich tapestries. These splendid tissues, 
woven first at Saumur in 985, and afterwards at Rheims, 
Arras, and many other places, were used both in churches 
and private palaces. Pictures of religious subjects, of ani- 
mals, and even portraits of kings and emperors, were woven 
into these fabrics, thus fostering the arts of design, though 
painting suffered. 

From the eleventh century, when the spirit of iconoclasm 
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was softened, the bishops decorated their churches with 
stained-glass, frescoes, and mosaics. The style of the best 
work, as at St. Savin, shows decidedly a Greek origin, and 
three churches appear to have been decorated by the same 
hand. Tlie architecture for two centuries was richly colored, 
and was profusely ornamented with all kinds of fantastic 
creations, winged horses, and animals with human heads. A 
transparent mosaic, formed by fragments of glass, was the 
beginning of the painting on glass. The oldest glasses 
known are of the eleventh century, in the Cathedral of Mans 
and a church in Alsace. Blanc thinks the first peculiarly 
French Art is the figure of a Martyr at Chartres, which he 
says is the fragment of a true picture, announcing an art 
full of the future. The air cfthe head is not Byzantine, but 
French, the entire figure draped with unaccustonied ease, and 
has nothing conventional about it. 

At Chartres, the art of painting on glass is seen in its 
greatest perfection, and here also appears another trait which 
is characteristic of French Art to-day — the representation 
of the familiar side of life — the respect for labor. The 
corporations of the Middle Ages figure by the side of saints 
and angels, but modestly take their places in the most retired 
corners. Still a Hem Hat is represented. They are there 
with the s3^mbols of their trades : the cooper and the vine- 
dresser are among Noah's family, the mason is at work on 
the buttresses of a church ; and even the money-changers — 
as Blanc says, though, *' Christ drove them out of the door 
of the church — have come in at a window, and may be seen 
at the end of the tympan of an arch.'' The butcher killing 
his ox is represented with truth to life, but without pain- 
ful detail, and all local coloring is subordinated to general 
efiect. 

One of the best examples of the Art of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is the beautiful Sainte Chapelle in Paris, now restored 
with great skill, which was founded by St. Louis, to receive 
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the holy relics bought of Baldwin the Crusader. Blanc 
speaks of the purely national character of the heads in tiie 
pictures of this chapel. They are nicely proportioned, and 
have something measured and reasonable without coldness, 
which does not exalt the mind, but enchants it. Its rich, 
strong coloring gives warmth and tenderness to the legen- 
dary pictures, which are simple and earnest in their expres- 
sion of Christian truth. This pervading glow of color was 
a type of the new life-blood flowing through the ages. The 
figures, instead of being bizarre, are almost portrait- like, 
and Blanc says one can almost recognize the traits of the 
young acolytes in the processions, lie also cites (and it is 
instructive to see what a thorough Frenchman recognizes as 
national) the sentiment in the figure of the young St. Vale- 
rius carrying his head. The artist has replaced the cut-off 
head by a star, which is an emblem of his heavenly glory, 
but he has refrained from painting the bleeding wound. 
Here w^c have an instance of taste and sentiment trulv 
French ; an incident which might easily become brutal or 
absurd, but which is kept by them in a certain restraint of 
delicacy which pleases the fancy if it does not satisfy tlie 
mind. 

One of the strongest and most truly artistic characteristics 
of the painting on glass is the harmony of effect, the sub- 
ordination of parts to the whole, so that the entire interior 
of the church will appear to be tlie work of One mind. 

As in Italy and Germany, the convents were the home of 
the arts, and the monks, in their secluded life, found at 
once occupation and delight in books, and enriched them 
with beautiful miniatures. Tlie art of calligraphy was car- 
ried to great perfection. In the thirteenth century a great 
change is observable in their work. It seems as if the monks 
had looked out of tlie window and seen nature for the first 
time, and, quitting their grotesque fancies, ornamented 
their manuscripts with the most lovely vegetable forms. 
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France took the lead now in this art, and gave it the name 
of Illumination. Many books were translated into French 
and illuminated, which served as models to the rest of Eu- 
rope, and gradually the range of subjects was widened, 
first to the works of fathers of the church, then to psalters 
and breviaries, and finally to secular works, such as songs, 
works of falconry, chronicles, and treatises on various sub- 
jects. " Christian modesty,'' says Blanc, '* prevented the 
monks from inscribing their own names on their works, and 
only a very few artists are known to us, such as Museignot 
and Arnolphe de Comphaing/' 

The imitation of nature once indulged in, made rapid 
progress. The initial letter expanded into the vignette, and 
was adorned by every freak of fancy. Along the margins 
the rarest beasts were portrayed, and grotesque animals 
wore admitted, to give variety. Thus the ape figures in all 
his ugliness and grimaces. Sparkling beetles, creeping 
snails, lizards hiding among the grass ; ants, insects, and 
butterflies are playing among the flowers and leaves, and 
birds are pecking the ripening fruit. All departments of 
nature are called upon to illustrate the thoughts and dreams 
of men, until at length this art born in the cloister becomes 
so enlarged that Blanc asserts *' it contained the germs of 
all the kinds of painting we shall see flourishing after the 
Renaissance.'' 

Yet more the furniture for both churches and private 
houses was decorated with pictures, both religious and secu- 
lar, and especially the cabinets destined to contain pious 
images were beautifully ornamented with either paintings or 
sculpture. Many of these works may be seen at the Hotel 
de Cluny. The art of painting was at this time closely 
blended with that of sculpture, and it was only towards the 
end of the fifteenth century that it became completely sepa- 
rated from it. Painters no longer merely decorated churches 
and houses, but painted pictures having an independent 
value, which were hung in them. 
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Blanc assorts that France never had a style more charac- 
teristic and National than in this early period, and gives, in 
ilhistration, a Dapce of Death painted in Auvergne. It is 
a fresco of the fifteenth century. This subject was univer- 
sally popular in the Middle Ages, and men loved to dwell 
on the triumph of the tyrant who levelled all other tyrants 
at his will. But the French artist has treated the subject 
very differently from the German. There is neither the 
ghastly terror of death, nor the grim humor of his victims. 
Even the ugliness of the skeleton is softened, and in two 
instances he is partially draped. The victims are gener- 
ally resigned ; nun and monk fold their hands placidly, and 
are readj^ to go. The pope is an exception ; and death 
shows him the emperor advancing with resolute step, as a 
reproach. There is a symmetry and grace in the arrange- 
ment of the forms, and yet to my mind it is the most hor- 
rible in its sentimental beauty of an}'' of the Dances of 
Death that I have seen, and I feel as if its giddy waltz were 
a prophecy of the Carmagnole which went through the streets 
of Paris in the Revolution. 

But the greatest gift of these ages to the artistic world 
was the so-called Gothic architecture, whose beginning is 
placed by Renan in the middle of the twelfth century. The 
Cathedral of Chartres, begun about 1140, has but little of 
the Roman style, while those of Noyou and Senilis, begun 
about 1160, are decidedly in the new style, and those of 
Laon, Paris, and de Soissons, ten or twelve years later, 
hardly retain any of the ancient characteristics. This epoch, 
when the crusading spirit filled Europe, was fitly represented 
by the new churches. It was an age of enthusiasm, which 
did not measure the accomplishment of ends by visible 
means, but believed that will and purpose could overcome 
all obstacles. Renan asserts that this style ruled in France 
for a hundred years before we have monuments of it in other 
countries, and that its birthplace was in the very heart of 
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France, in the region surrounding Tile de France, where the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet was 'founded some hundred and fifty 
years before, and which by its capital, Paris, has represented 
France to this day. . Moreover, Renan claims that it was 
the cities of the communes, Noyou, Laon, Soissons, wliicji 
built the first Gothic churches, thus making it also an expres- 
sion of the new civil life as well as the religious. He sa^^s 
" tliat the pointed style was for a hundred years the exclu- 
sive property of France, while the borders of the Rhino 
were yet covered with Roman constructions. England had 
Gothic churches built in the twelfth century, but they were 
constructed by the PVench who passed over there with Wil- 
liam of Normand3\ The st3-le flourished in England, and 
nowhere is it more beautiful or better preserved. At first 
it had a purity and simplicity which belonged to a genuine 
new development in Art, but which later degenerated into 
extravagance,^' But this is a subject too vast to treat of 
now. It is only necessary to refer to it as a proof of the 
artistic vitality of the French nation at this period. 

Mons. Coquerel recognizes the fact that the French school 
has been deficient ii> power and originality. He says there 
is no man to rank with Leonardo, Raphael, Michel Angelo, 
Correggio, Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt. He attributes 
tliis inferiority to the excessive centralization of the house 
of Bourbon. Charles Blanc accepts for his country the third 
place in Art, yielding at once, I presume, the palm to 
Greece and to Italy. Germany, Holland, and Spain might 
dispute even this place, but it would be so necessary to go 
into a minute adjustment of claims to decide this point, that 
I think it is better to acknowledge that Parnassus widens 
as we leave the summit, aiid there is place for many on the 
lower level. 

The first great artist of the fifteenth century whose indi- 
viduality is preserved for us with clear outlines, is Jean 
Fouquet. He was born at Tours in 1415, and died in 1485. 
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He was thus born a little later than Masaccio, and was an 
early contemporary' of Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, and the other 
painters of the Sistine Chapel. Although ho painted only 
miniatures, and is not known to have had any direct influence 
from Italy, he yet seems to have breathed the freshening air 
of the Renaissance which was passing over Europe, and to 
have worked in a large and vigorous style oh this small 
scale. His instruction was from the Flemish school, but he 
is not a mere intitator of Van Eyck and Memling, but is said 
to surpass them in the skill of his grouping and the anima- 
tion of iiis attitudes. 

Judging onl}' from engravings, one can yet see his great 
.^skill in composition and simplicity of action, and there is 
a pretty mixture of French sentiment and dignity in the 
crowning of the Virgin which must be very charming in the 
original ; yet one cannot but feel how vsistly inferior his 
works are in development of thought and n-oble religious 
expression to what was then doing in Italy. 

Michel Colombe was a skilful sculptor, and Jehan Bour- 
dichon and Jehan Peirial, who painted portraits and bat- 
tle-pieces, were compared by the men of their own time 
and country to the great masters of Italy, and they were 
the forerunners' of Poussin, Lc Sueur, and the best artists 
of France ; but unlike their contemporaries of Italy, the 
French painters did not then open a broad, independent 
path in which the mind and heart of the nation could find 
free development. Where was the source of this differ- 
ence ? Italy was striving for the principles of democracy 
and free government, and although she was rent by factions 
and wars between neighboring states, yet in these very con- 
tests the whole power and passion of the people was called 
into action. She failed at that time, and was again crushed 
between the upper and nether millstone of state and church, 
the pope and the emperor ; but her strivings have borne 
their record in the glorious Art and literature on whicli the 

12 
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nation has subsisted to our day, and which have alwa3's been 
to her a pledge and prophecy of a future. But in France 
the monarchy under Louis XI. had begun its course towards 
absolutism, and it continued under his successors, and 
through a series of wars for foreign conquest or for relig- 
ious tyranny, which did little or nothing for the real growth 
of the people. Finally, when the Reformation was awaken- 
ing new life in the religion of the country, Henry IV. sold 
his religion for a crown, and set for two centuries his coun- 
try in the way of insincerity, worldliness, and licentious 
pleasure, which made the Revolution of 1793 and the Com- 
munism of 1871 inevitable necessities. The best blood and 
the best industry were driven out of France, and that< 
France herself has not perished under this malarial curse, 
worse than any foreign despotism, is due to the inherent 
vitality and nobility of her people, which has here and there 
found its expression in Art, though never quite worthily 
until the curse of absolutism was taken from it. 

Blanc divides painting into two schools — of fancy and 
of reason ; and including in the former the greatest names 
of the Italian Renaissance, he claims for France superiorit}'' 
in the latter. While his definition of Italian Art seems to 

* 

me utterly inadequate, his statement of the characteristics 
of French Art may help us to understand its future develop- 
ment, and it is so difficult for an Anglo-Saxon mind to do 
justice to French ideas that I shall give it as nearly in 
his own words as space will allow. 

« 

'* On the other side extends the kingdom of reason, a 
residence also agreeable, but austere. There the imagina- 
tion is submitted to a philosophic discipline ; history is in 
great honor. Overrun this domain, you will meet there all 
our great masters, for it is the true t^ountr}'^ of the French 
school. We must confess at once, our school has never 
known the lyric nor fantasy. French Art resembles these 
great, regular, majestic gardens traced by Le Notre. If we 
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find tliere arbors arranged for tlie caprice of poets, damp 
grottoes to which one comes by secret paths, all these paths 
belong to the same place and bring you to a common cen- 
tre ; so that even in the midst of apparent caprices one can 
never lose himself. Here Poussin rules as a master, sur- 
rounded by Stella, Mignard, Bourdon, Coy pel. I think I 
see Le Sueur airing his melancholy on the neat alleys ; Le- 
brun on the other hand shows himself in broad daylight, 
and parades like Louis XIV. Claude Lorraine, seated apart, 
studies aerial perspective, and contemplates the warm va- 
pors of the horizon. Each one keeps his character and 
manner. Rigaud poises his models ; the gentle Sauterre 
surprises Susanna in her bath ; Jouvenet torments himself, 
Valentin is intoxicated, Le Nain brings in his poor beggars, 
Cliardin and Greuze lead in their families, while Lemoine, on 
his back, imagines all the figures foreshortened on a ceiling, 
and Watteau lies on a lawn in the shade of a vase of flowers/' 

What a French paradise ! but how quickly Michel Angelo 
would rush from it to the mountains of Carrara, Rembrandt 
seek the flaming light of a blacksmith-shop, and Teniers 
find refuge in an ale-house. 

Blanc claims then that the French school is the school of 
positive thought, historical and political, always occupied 
with action, always in travail of humanity. Spirituality, 
best expressed in France by Le Sueur, was little appreciated, 
had little influence, and as, he says '* appeared only in our 
day in the midst of a generation which has penetrated the 
sublime melancholy of Leopold Robert.'' 

Monsieur Coquerel, whose Protestant feeling appears very 
strongly in his views of Art, lays great stress on the relig- 
ious and political changes in France. lie says, '* Italian taste 
began to prevail in France since the time of Charles VIII., 
thanks to the fiction of our conquest of Italy and posses- 
sion of the Milanese territory ; and the twofold absolutism 
of Catholicism and royalty destroyed freedom of Art in 
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France/' Again he says: ''The true French school, inde- 
pendent, bold, fruitful, born of the national life, animated 
to the highest degree with the original and intuitive spirit 
of our race, died Huguenot and proscribed. It perished in 
the dungeons of the Bastille with Bernard Palissy, in the 
carnage of St. Bartholomew, with Jean Goujon and Gou- 
dinet/' 

The French school is one of careful thought and severe 
criticism rather than of spontaneous freedom and poetic ex- 
pression. In landscape they were not satisfied with yield- 
ing themselves up to the influences of nature and reproduc- 
ing her charm ; but must always give a clear, definite, 
historic interest to the landscape by an architectural monu- 
ment or figures of classic story. Nowhere has Art more 
fully represented the public life of the nation \ and it fol- 
lowed its career, until under Napoleon and the Restoration 
it lost ail its vitality and freedom, and even its genuine 
manual skill died out from the bondage to tradition and 
custom, even as the new life of France did. Then came in 
the violent reaction of romanticism, making its religion of 
love, of nature, and instead of courting the sublime stoicism 
of the antique, portraying the most violent passions in ex- 
treme character. The Academy, which had been founded 
in 1048 by Charles Lebrun, and which had yearl}'^ sent its 
students to Rome and given prizes for the most regular and 
proper pictures, became a chief object of attack with the 
enthusiastic new school. Technical excellence in methods 
of painting was carried to a very great extent. A general 
enthusiasm was aroused for painting, every one can try his 
hand at imitation of nature. Action and reaction went on ; 
those who felt that the new school were wandering far away 
from old national traditions, turned with renewed affection 
to the earlier masters. Especially Poussin and Lebrun were 
studied with fresh interest. This tendency in our day has 
given us material to trace the progress of Art. 
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A family of painters named Clouet, originating in Bel- 
gium, painted the kings and reigning beauties from 1500 to 
1626. It is now proved that four different artists of this 
name carried on the trade, for it was th^n but a trade, and 
were appointed valets to the king. That four successive 
generations worked in the same style so that their ^orks 
cannot be distinguished, shows how little their excellence 
depended on individual inspiration, how much on estab- 
lished tradition. Their portraits show how persistent the 
French type of feature has been from that time until now: 
Francois Clouet was valet to Francis I., and at his death had 
to perform various services for the funeral preparations, 
which would now seem more appropriate to an upholsterer. 
(Such as painting fleurs-de-lis for the banners, varnishing 
the lances, &c.) These painters were distinguished for 
their close accuracy in detail and niiive imitation of nature. 

Jean Cousin (1501) was one of the first painters to receive 
the newly revived Greek influence which destroyed the old 
taste for Christian legends and the custom of painting on 
glass. Form began to take a more decided place in Art. 
The rich, blaze of color was more appropriated to glowing 
visions of Paradise than to the careful representation of 
earthly objects. He worked both in sculpture and in oil- 
painting, lie has been compared to Michel Angelo, and 
seems to have courted liie comparison. One of In's greatest 
works is a Last Judgment, in which he has copied one of 
tlie main incidents from Michel Angelo, — the demons 
bringing out the guilty from a cavern, to pass the great 
river of hell. I should feel inclined to say it was Michel 
Angelo without his genius. His execution was admirable ; 
one critic sajung, " One may paint differently from him, but 
no one can paint better.'' Mons. Coquerel calls him the 
true founder of the National school, claiming him as one 
of the French Protestant artists. 

Martin Freminet was the greatest painter of the reign 
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of Henri Quatre, but his works are almost forgotten, and 
he seems to have had only a learned execution, which 
pleased patrons and savants for a time, but took no hold on 
the popular heart. He is one of those whose ruin is charged 
to Michel Angelo. lie was enraptured with his works, but 
exaggerated his large proportions, violent actions, and pro- 
nounced anatomy, witliout really learning anytliing of his 
spirit. He had an opportunity to carry out his large designs 
ill the Chapel of Fontainebleau, which Henri Quatre con- 
fided to him to decorate. He despised color, and even a 
residence in Venice taught him nothing of its charm. 

The three brothers Le Nain introduced a new feature in 
painting, since they excelled in depicting the common peo- 
ple and familiar scenes. They were of French extraction, 
but had an unknown foreign master, who, Blanc says, taught 
tiiem only two things, ^' to see well, and to paint well.'' One 
would saj'' no master could do much more for them. They 
have rendered such simple subjects as Poverty, the Black- 
smith, the Piper, with charming simplicity and character, 
and one may see in them the prototypes of Edouard Frere 
and the genre-painters of our own time. 

Simon Vouet passes for the grand mover of French Art 
in the seventeenth century. He introduced the gran gusto 
of the Italians. He was a great favorite with the world of 
fashion, and had a brilliant life. He went to England to 
make a portrait of a great lady, and then to Constantinople 
to paint the Sultan. He spent a year in study in Italy, and 
was a favorite in the grande monde at Rome, and was invited 
to Genoa to decorate a palace for the Doria family. He was 
made prince of the Academy of St. Luc, and was then re- 
called to Paris by Louis XIV., in 1627. He married a beau- 
tiful pastel-painter of Velletri, who was the model of his 
Virgins when, as Blanc says, " he did not steal them from 
Guido." 

Primaticcio, who had been invited by Francis I., in the 
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sixteenth century, to decorate the palace of Fontainebleaii, 
had brought into France the fashion for the Italian school ; 
but that school had already entered upon its downward 
path, and in the time of Vonet it was carried away by 
scholasticism, and the world of art was finally divided 
between the Naturalists, under the lead of the vigorous but 
coarse Caravaggio, and the so-called Idealists. '' The Nat- 
uralists,'' says Blanc, ** were as far from nature as the Ideal- 
ists from the ideal.'' It certainly v^as nature seen through 
very lurid spectacles. Kugler says, ** their aim seems to 
have been to make it as repulsive as possible," and certainly 
both Caravtggio and Ribera often succeeded thoroughly in 
this aim. Tricks of art, startling effects of light and shadow, 
and violent perspective, characterized their work. Vouet 
was carried away by the bold manner of Caravaggio, and 
in fact may be said to have introduced into France an 
eclectic resawc of the Italian*decadence. lie became painter 
to the king, and was principally employed, with a great 
number of pupils., in designing for tapestries. The king 
wished a pastel portrait made under his eye, and thus 
introduced this style of painting, in which France has 
excelled. 

Vouet was the founder of the Academic school, and from 
his atelier came the most celebrated French painters of the 
seventeenth century. With the help of his scholars he 
covered churches, chateaux, and halls of justice with im- 
mense pictures of hackneyed subjects of Scripture and 
fable. Richelieu was one of his protectors, nnd for him 
he painted the Martyrdom of St. Eustache, which is con- 
sidered his chef d^ceuvre, French Art had reached its period 
of great surfaces and shallow sentiment. He was a clever 
painter, not an artist. 

Callot, the etcher, admirably represents another peculi- 
arity of French Art. He designed and engraved a great 
variety of pictures of beggars and Bohemians, of rustic fetes, 
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and of the Temptation of St. Anthony, with wonderful neat- 
ness, precision, and truth to nature, with a delicate wit, 
but without the warm, rich life of the Dutch school. Blanc 
says : *' From Callot to Rembrandt there is the same distance 
as from Boileau to Shakspeare.'^ 

But Niccolo Poussin (1594-1665), the painter of whom 
France is justly proud, represents not her superficial quali- 
ties, but the real, deep, moral, religious, and intellectual 
traits which make her strength, and hold her upright through 
so many changes. None but Frenchmen will rank Poussin 
with the greatest of artists, but for sincere devotion to high 
purposes, for noble character, generous disposition, and 
fidelity to work, few men of any country will surpass him. 

With a natural love of drawing, Poussin went to Paris 
at an earl}' age, seeking instruction. He found no worthy- 
teacher there, but at length a friend opened to him the treas- 
ures of Italian design through engravings. Lanzi says : 
'' This is the best way of commencing study/' and certainly 
Poussin learned the true principles of design and composi- 
tion from it. His nature was fortified by severe struggles 
in his youth. Three times he went to Italy, but only reached 
Eome in 1624. Here he showed the nobility of his char- 
acter by espousing, with generous ardor, the cause of Do- 
menichino, who was struggling hard with his enemies, and 
with whose serious devotion to Art Poussin was wholly in 
sympathy. It is said that to him we are indebted for pre- 
serving the masterpiece of the Communion of St. Jerome, 
which the monks had given him for old canvas to paint on, 
but which Poussin at once recognized as a nobler picture 
than he himself could 'paint. 

While Duquesnay (II Fiamingo) sought to give modern 
feeling to sculpture, Poussin introduced into painting the 
severity of the antique, which he studied and measured 
carefully. He seems to have imbibed more influence from 
the antique than from Michel Angelo.or Raphael. His com- 
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position is always clear and well balanced. Ho respects the 
unities, holding all details in subordination to the principal 
idea. He took jj^reat pains to secure historic accuracy. In 
his Capture of Jerusalem he shows a knowledge of history 
such as the old painters made little account of, and one can 
always recognize the scene of his pictures in his treatment 
of draperies and accessories. 

Poussin seems to have been one of those artists so emi- 
nently national in the stamp of his mind that none but 
Frenchmen can fully appreciate him. To me he is always 
thoroughly respectable, often interesting, always genuine, 
true, and faithful ; but he rarely warms my heart, or kin- 
dles my enthusiasm. I find most pleasure in his pictures 
of children, which are always fresh and beautiful. He is 
said to have studied Titian's Genius of Fecundity with great 
delight. His admirable composition gives me great intel- 
lectual delight ; but this would seem very cold criticism to 
Charles Blanc, who says : " ^ience and passion were admi- 
rably married in his work, the knowledge of manners coming 
to add to the power of emotion. '* It is not well to despise 
an artist who can thus command the sympathies of a nation, 
but better to try to lay aside our own idosyncrasies, and 
find the secret of his power. 

He painted a Last Supper, in which he gives us not so 
much the individual emotion of the apostles as the historic 
truth of the scene. 

Ilazlitt, the keenest of English critics, with all his preju- 
dices against the French, admired Poussin greatly. It is 
common to class Poussin as an Italian, but there is no good 
ground for it. He studied in Italy, 4)ut he never belonged 
there ; and it is rather the classic than the Renaissance 
influence which is most striking in his works. Ilazlitt snys 
of one of his landscapes, even '* the Genius of Antiquity 
might wander here and feel himself at home." 

Poussin returned to Paris, and was appointed painter in 
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ordinary to the king, Louis XIII., and the direction of all 
the decorations was given to him. 

This raised a grand storm among the artists. Poussin ob- 
jected to the designs of the architect Lemercierfor the palace 
of the Louvre, and in return Vouet and Fouquieres attacked 
him so. vigorously that he was obliged to defend himself. 
His letters written at this time bear witness to his manly 
character. His enemies fell upon his large picture of St. 
Francois de Zuvier de Japon with savage criticisms. They 
said his Jesus had more the air of a Jupiter Tonans tlian a 
God of Mercy. *' Should I piiint him/' atiswered Poussin, 
** with the face of a Pere Doutllet, when, while he was on 
earth, it was hard to look him in the face ? '' Blanc con- 
fesses that the light and color are wanting in breadth and 
brilliancy, but maintains that the picture is full of grandeur 
and beauty. Weary pf this strife, Pousshi joyfull}*^ returned 
to Rome, where he continued to paint classic subjects with 
the same care and success. •'* It seems,'' sa3''s Blanc, '* as 
if he saw all thia heroes of Greece and Rome pass before 
him." He also painted landscape with the same serious 
fidelity. It was nature in relation to humanity. He is al- 
ways pure, always moral. Even in his Feasts of Bacchus, 
Blanc says, *' voluptuousness has a religious character, 
pleasure is a duty, and it truly seems that not to sacrifice 
to it would be an impiety." Here is that serious formality 
which we feel in Poussin, the want of a free enjoyment of 
life which delights us in the Venetian and Flemish pictures. 

Hazlitt counts Poussin and Claude as the only French 
painters who have a commanding reputation. One of his 
most exquisite pictures represents shepherds, who find a 
tomb on which is inscribed, '' And I too dwelt in Arcadia." 
Beautiful in form and drapery, tender and sweet in senti- 
ment, 3'et they are shepherds of the atelier, not of the hills 
and fields. Even Blanc confesses that this great artist has 
been betrayed by his taste. Here again he is very French. 
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This natioQ, whose intellect is bo refined, whose skill is so 
perfect, have almost lost the power of self-forgetfulness, and 
Poussiu seems to have been overladen with learning and 
with admiration for the past without quite imbibing its spirit. 
It is not enough for him to paint a storm, with all the grand 
conflict of the elements, he must put Pyramus dead in the 
foreground, and Thisbe abandoned to grief ; and one finds it 
sublime or ridiculous, as he is a student of Corneille or of 
Midsummer Night^s Dream. 

I cannot say with Blanc that Poussiu has as much expres- 
sion as Raphael. Perhaps he would have been a more 
pleasing artist in an age of childlike faith, which would have 
warmed his imagination more, while his intellect would have 
questioned less. He is neither quite Greek, nor wholly 
Christian, nor has he attained to a freer religion, which fills 
the whole of life ; but he is very pure and noble, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the French natio#i that it has never 
wavered from its admiration of him. Poussin was, indeed, 
a clear, brave, noble man, of the antique type, loyal to truth 
and to friendship, but lackingin free, fluent expression. Ilis 
was a great nature in an uncongenial time, not helped 
by the circumstances in which he lived, but struggling 
against them, lie could not be otherwise than great, but 
in a freer, more artistic age, he would have given us more 
perfect works. But he is a typical man, and although he 
has not the universality of the highest genius, he has added 
to our stock of noble ideas, bravely and truly expressed. 
Lanzi says, " lie is, as it were, a legislator in his own man- 
ner.'' He was so severe in his composition, which he stud- 
ied closely from the Greek, that he was wont to say half a 
head too much spoiled the picture.* 

But if Poussin perfected landscape, we might say that his 



* Lanzi says : " It would not be exaj?geration to say that the Caracci 
improved the Art of making landscape, and Poussin perfected it. Buskin 
would not agree with him.**- 
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contemporary, Claude, breathed into it the breath of life ; 
for he is the first to give us the air, and the sunshine, and 
the changing hues of nature, so that we do not feel so much 
that we are looking at the scene, as that we are living in it. 
No painter has been so harshly slashed' by the bowie-knife 
of the popular English critic as Claude ; but Ruskin's own 
idol, Turner, has paid him the high compliment of deeming 
him a foeman worthy of his steel, since he sought to put his 
own works in comparison with his, — as if to surpass Claude 
were to put the crown on his own head. If you ask of Claude, 
what he neither knew nor cared for, a rigid imitation of ex- 
ternal nature, which strives for finical detail rather than for, 
tho\ight or feeling, you will be entirely disappointed. He 
went to nature in loving loyalty, and painted her as she was 
to him, a perpetual source of peace and joy. But it is- 
not the wild savagery of Nature, it is Nature in sympathy 
with Humanity, whose stately works are worthy of her. The 
beautiful castles or bridges stand so fitly by the sea, or 
under the graceful trees, that you feel that 

"Nature gladly'gave them place, 
Adopted tliem into her race. 
And granted them nn equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat." 

This mixture of stately elegance with naivete and sweet- 
ness is peculiarly French, and it gives a delicious repose 
to the landscapes of Claude. You have nature and life with- 
out their petty trials and drawbacks, — a summer evening 
without mosquitoes. Always on the verge of becoming 
artificial on the one hand, or sentimental on the other, it is 
only a genius as delicate and as pure as that of Lorraine 
that can keep the freshness and beauty of nature with the 
grace and meaning of culture. 

Yet landscape in Claude's hands is something entirely 
different from the newly revived Art of France. Diaz — 
Rousseau — Troyon — Corot, are worshippers of Nature, 
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and give it to j'ou with richer fulness and much greater 
comprehension of its meaning ; but they do not give you the 
same sentiment that Clause does. Our great American 
painter, AUston, who admired Claude so much that he once 
called him the greatest of painters, worked much more in 
Lis spirit. In the Jessica and Lorenzo^ it is the moonlight 
fur lovers that he paints ; and in another small landscape 
he has given the feeling of our autumn scenery, as none 
of those who have tried to render it literally have succeeded 
in doing. 

Very different from this serene beauty is the gloomy se- 
verity of Philippe de Champagne, who represents the return 
of the nation to Christianity in the reign of the most Chris- 
tian king, Louis XIV. He and Poussin met early and ex- 
changed thoughts, but they took opposite paths in Art and 
in life. Poussin was employed by the Jesuits to paint Fran- 
cois de Xavier, and Champagne by the Jansenists, for whom 
he painted the Man-God with the strongest traits of human 
nature. He painted the portrait of Jansenius, in which he 
expresses the most delicate traits of his soul. He was a 
favorite with Richelieu, but he would never desert his first 
patron, Maryde Medicis, and he would not accept the min- 
ister's favors. When Richelieu told him to ask freely any- 
thing to advance his fortunes, he said, "If my lord Cardi- 
nal could make me a better painter, that is all I would ask 
him ; if not, I am satisfied with his kind offlers/' His daugh- 
ter, who had become a nun of Port Royal, had been con- 
sumed with fever for fourteen months. She had been given 
up by all her phj^sicians, and her body was half paralyzed 
when she gave herself to fervent prayer with Mother Agnes, 
and was restored to health. The pious father has painted 
this scene with all his skill and deep religious feeling. The 
compo.«iition is very simple, the sick nun is seated in a long 
chair with her limbs extended, while tlic Mother Agnes 
kneels beside her, clasping her book in prayer ; the light 
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streams upon her, lighting up the faces and forms of the 
two saintly women. "I never/' says Michelet, '* go to 
the Museum without looking at the touching picture of the 
Nun of Port Royal saved by a prayer. Oh ! these women 
wore saints, we must say ; saints, and yet more, in the spirit 
of their times, the defenders of liberty." Even this retired 
and saintly life must have its expression in Art. 

Philippe painted a La^t Supper for the church of Port 
Royal ; but instead of there representing the varied feelings 
and passions of men moved by the terrible words, '* One 
of you shall betray me,'' he has given the portraits of Port 
R()3'al monks, who are as calm as if celebrating a rite. 
Champagne's life was simple, austere, and pious as his 
work. He represented the Renaissance of Christianity in 
Jansenism ; but as that, though sincere and ardent, was 
narrow and temporary, so in his art, while we admire its 
truth and depth, we do not find that which meets the wants 
of the future. 

On the other hand, Sebastian Bourdon was a Protestant 
who fled from Rome to Venice from terror of the Castle of 
St. Angelo. lie is full of energy and variety, following the 
manners .of various schools, but somev/hat wilful and bi- 
zarre. He seefns to have anticipated the freedom of the 
romantic school. Goethe esteemed his etching much more 
highly than Blanc does. He recognizes in him the spirit of 
the new era dawning, and gives a detailed description of his 
Flight into Egypt as illustrating his idea that some works 
affect us like natural products because the execution was 
commensurate with the form and import. It is the Greek 
adaptation to conditions, though the conditions are changed. 

Le Sueur, the most tender, pathetic, an^ spiritual of 
French painters, is best known by his illustrations of the 
life of St. Bruno. He is compared to Raphael, but it is 
like comparing one sweet, tender strain to a whole sym- 
phony. 
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Lebriin, the court-painter of Louis XIV. and founder of 
the Academy, is a correct, skilful painter, grandiloquent and 
showy like his master, with the same want of those ster- 
ling qualities which command lasting affection or respect. 
A proud, ambitious man, caring to rule over the artists, 
whose rule was endured for the sake of the skill and in- 
fluence with which it was wielded. The name of Lebrun 
is written at Versailles in large characters. He employed 
fourteen years in painting and decoration there. 

During the period of exhaustion which marked the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV., many mediocre painters imi- 
tated Poussin without understanding him, and did 'nothing 
to stay the flood of demoralization which was coming over 
the art as well as the life of the nation. Jean Francois de 
Troy, a man of rank and devoted to pleasure, having a fatal 
facilit}' for rapid sketching, introduced the injurious notion 
that one should not venture to correct or improve the first 
flights of genius. His biography, which has been minutely 
written, is interesting as portraying the life of a man of 
talent, devoted to the pleasures of that corrupt age. lie 
vulgarized Art by treating religious subjects in a perfectly 
-prosaic manner, without religion. His pupil, the elegant 
Watteau, one of the best-known of French painters, escaped 
vulgarity, though he let religion alone. He gives us the 
beautiful froth and foam of that lively periocf, which we can 
enjoy if we forget the devil's caldron, which was seething 
below. Born in the last days of Louis XIV., he had strug- 
gled through a youth of poverty, and was decorating the 
opera house when the king^s death released Paris from its 
restraint, and opened a free course to folly. Watteau has 
painted all the traits of the time, the perpetual counterfeit 
of love, the unreal beauty, the exquisite but superficial 
elegance of manner, with a skill which delights you in 
spite of your moral sense. But his own life carried the 
moral with it, for, enfeebled by disease, he became at times 
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morbidly melancholy, and a grim satiue is apparent in some 
of his most joyous pictures. Sometimes it is the doctor, 
who, in his black robe, stands as a warning of the fate that 
is coming to all ;• and sometimes, in the midst of the gay 
drama one sees behind the trees, half hidden in the shade, 
a grinning form, who mocks at the revels around him. 
AVas it the spirit of the coming Jacobin who was to hold 
a fiercer revel one day in those gay pleasure-grounds ? 

Wfitteau did not paint the real costume of his personages, 
but borrowed a more picturesque one from the theatre. 

It is said of Nattier, a portrait-painter of this period, that 
if he painted an ugly woman it was a perfect likeness ; yet 
one who saw the picture only would find her beautiful, al- 
though the most minute examination could detect no infidel- 
ity to truth. This result could be achieved only in two 
wa3^s : either by the finest ideality which saw the very best 
in the character of the subject, and represented her as a 
lover would see her in a moment of ecstasy ; or by that 
exquisite French taste which would take advantage of every 
light to reveal beauties, and of every shadow to conceal 
defects. It is needless to say that he used great skill in 
his draperies, modifying the fashions of the day, and toning 
even the most violent colors so as to produce an harmonious 
effect. This is not the highest stylo of portraiture ; we 
prefer the strong individuality of Holbein ; but it is very 
agreeable in its results, and very likely to be popular. 

I pass by a'crowd of painters of animals, landscapes, his- 
tor3% portraits, and battle-scenes, all of whom have merit 
which the French are beginning to care for, since they have 
departed from the controlling influence of the school of 
David ; but they do not mark any new ejk)chs in Art. 
Among them is Chardin, whose entire fidelity and skill in 
depicting still life with charming grace and naivete has been 
followed by so many Frenchmen in our da3^ 

We may take as an example of the worst of this school, 
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Boucher, who, according to Blanc, lived and died in a bou- 
doir hung with red silk. A painter of pastorals, he yet 
found nature too green and ill-lighted for him. " I am of 
your opinion, '' said his friend Lancret, ** Nature lacks har- 
mony and seduction/' 

Diderot, whose intellect and taste were not spoiled by the 
age in which he lived, says: *'The degradation of taste, 
color, character, expression, and drawing have followed, 
step by step, the depravity of manners. What do you wish 
this artist to put on canvas ? What he has in his imagina- 
tion ? And what can a man have in his imagination who 
passes his life with the lowest of degraded women ? '' Blanc 
says "his professors were the opera girls/' He became a 
favorite of Madame Pompadour, whose rooms he painted in 
the most voluptuous style. Never was it more truly shown 
how Art can serve the lowest as well as the highest pas- 
sions of humanity. This painter died in IttO, alone, be- 
fore a picture of Venus at her Toilet. But alas ! even the 
baptism of blood which soon followed has not yet cleansed 
French Art from the poison infused into her veins. He was 
severely criticised in his own day by men who saw that his 
art was as bad as his morals. 

In the eighteenth century France stood at the height of 
meretricious glory, and her Art truly represented her, and 
was born of her own character and history, and more origi- 
nal than at any other period. 

Vanloo, a painter of great genius and skill, was the 
scapegoat of that time, on whom David afid his school were 
so severe as to coin the verb " vanlooter,'' to express the 
seductive art which he represented. And yet he seems to 
have already begun the path of reform, for critics of his 
own time considered him as specially severe and correct in 
design. 

Diderot had announced new principles of Art in relation 
to Nature, in his essay on Dramatic Art. To his surprise, a 
13 
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painter appeared to carry them out on canvas. Greuzo, one 
of tlie most charming- of French painters, turns from the 
court and the courtesan, and paints with exquisite sentiment 
the joy of marriage, and the simple pleasures of family life 
among the bourgeois. His own happy marriage furnished 
him a charming model. It is refreshihg to hear of such a 
subject as ** Le pere do famille " at once making a great 
success at the Louvre, and followed by '* La Lecture du 
Bible,'' where a venerable old rtan is reading to wife and 
children grouped around him in their humble home. This 
represents the France which survives all revolutions. He 
is the painter of sentiment tender, playful, and pure, and 
all that he borrows from the gay world is vivacity and 
tastQ. 

A very fine collection of the works of this charming 
p.'iinter was exhibited in Philadelphia during the centennial 
year, and his portrait of Dr. Franklin is in the Art Museum 
in Boston. 

Vien, the precursor and teacher of David, had glimpses 
of a new method, but never quite freed himself from the 
old style. ^ , 

Iluet represents that theatrical return to pastoral sim- 
plicity which led Marie Antoinette to put on a broad straw 
hat and tend her lailerie at Versailles. 

But it was neither the sentiment of Greuze nor the pas- 
toral simplicity of Iluet which could sweep away the mi- 
asma of the corrupt court. A bolder and more radical 
influence was needed. Reform commonly takes two direc- 
tions : it sends its radicle do^n into the old life of history, 
it shoots its plumule up into the free air of heaven. Louis 
David, the reformer of French Art, took the former direc- 
tion. He was the grand-nephew of the voluptuous Bou- 
cher, but he turned away from his style entirely, and sought 
the sternest lessons of antiquity. 

lie took the grand prize in 1775, an epoch full of impor- 
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tant presage in Art as in history. Canova and Men^s in 
Rome were laboring after their fashion towards a restora- 
tion in sculpture and painting, while Winckelmaiin was 
leading the way towards that fuller and more exact knowl- 
edge of antiquity which has made the world of Greece 
ours once more. Rome was full of inspiration to David, 
and his thoughts expressed themselves in the characters of 
the old Greek and Roman heroes. Blind Belisarius Begging 
charmed the people at once, and was followed by the Oath 
of the Horatii, His exact truth to history in all the acces- 
sories introduced the taste for antique furniture .and cos- 
tume, as Talma had revived the Roman toga on the stage. 
When asked to paint a Christ for Madame de Noailles, he at 
first refused, but on her insistence he gave him the features 
of a soldier of the guard. He confessed that the gospel 
said nothing to him. What could it say, as interpreted by 
the church he had known ? The most Christian kings had 
brought anything but peace on earth, good-will to man, in 
France. Blanc sa3'8, *' he was essentially Pagan, his God 
Socrates, his religion love of country, liberty his worship.'' 
His Death of &jcrates is a noble composition. The grand 
old philosopher lightly touches the cup of death with one 
hand, while he looks far beyond it, and discourses of im- 
mortality to the di^'iples about him. It lacks the breadth 
and richness of execution which Poussin gave to his noble 
historical pictures. It was hardly 3'et seen how full of 
revolutionary power were these reproductions of the deeds 
of liberty in ancient times, for his Brutus was ordered by 
the king of France. 

David threw himself into the revolution with all his soul, 
and made a grand sketch of the " Jeu de Paume,'' a court 
meeting of the third estate in the Tennis court in 1789. He 
was a member of the Convention in 1792, and was made a 
dictator of Art. He voted for the death of the king, and 
painted the last moments of Lepelletier and the death of 
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Marat. He arranged the plan of the Fete to the Supreme 
Being, but was arrested and thrown into prison. lie was 
finally released by the efforts of his friends in the conven- 
tion. His wife, with whom he had been long at variance, 
perilled herself to save him. In gratitude, he proposed to 
paint her, but veiled his intention in a general picture of 
the Sabine women. lie attached himself to the fortunes of 
]: Napoleon, and painted his most poetic picture of the Cross- 

ing of St. Bernard. lie finished his Leonidas the day that 
the allies entered Paris. He lived ten yearg at Brussels, 
much loved and respected, and busily engaged in teaching 
and painting up to the last moment. When shown an en- 
graving of his Leonidas, just finished, he said, *' Ah ! only 
I could have painted Leonidas.'' He gave his pupils little 
instruction in details, but rather drew their attention to the 
gre^ principles of Art, to the study of the antique, and to 
perspective, which he said they should not only know, but 
feel. The government of the Restoration would not even 
allow his dead body to be carried back to France. 

We have gone so far from David's ^\.y\Q in Art, and we 
have imbibed through English sources such horror and con- 
tempt for everything belonging to the French Revolution, 
that we are prone to do injustice to this artist, who stepped 
out so boldly from all the false corruptfb'n of his time, and 
who bore his part so bravely in the struggle which was to 
give his country a new "future. His was by no means the 
highest, the broadest, the best of Art. It was a period of 
protest, of denial, of excessive individualism, of grand ideas, 
and terrible mistake, that he represented. But it was a brave, 
noble reassertion of great truths of liberty and humanity, 
which was much needed in his time, and will be needed in 
any which forgets them in the wantonness of luxury and 
pride. 

The career of Madame Lebrun, whose own portrait is one 
of the most charming of French pictures, was successful 
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and happy. She ha(J a warm friendship for Marie Antoinette, 
who treated her with great kindness and consideration. She 
is free from the sensuality of the older painters, but did not 
exercise a strong influence on tlie new school. 

If France must yield the palm to Italy, Germany, and 
even Spain, in the past, I think we must concede to her the 
prominent place in the Art of our own century. The short- 
lived school of David, which went back to the Greek, with 
a wilful imitation and superficial admiration which could not 
be fruitful of rich life, did its work in clearing away much 
of ttie corruption and folly of French Art. By the careful 
study of form it taught the nation to look deeper than the 
mere charm' of drapery and prettiness of effect, and gave a 
severe standard of criticism which has been a constant stim- 
ulus to care and thoroughness. 

In looking at David's pictures anew, I felt a respect for 
tliem which I had never felt before. Tliey are sorely man- 
nered : his only idea of action seems to be in extending one 
arm and depressing the otlver. But there is a strong, firm 
poise in the figures, a solidity in the color, and a purpose 
in the composition, which show the entire earnestness of 
the artist. In a period and nation where the doctrines 
of Rousseau bore sway, it was impossible that reaction 
against such constrained classicism should not take place, 
and the vehemence of the contest shows what a vital inter- 
est the French had in Art. This reaction was very wide- 
spread, and was based on real needs of the human mind. 
The classicism of David and his followers was equally sin- 
cere, and was true to the spirit of the times, which in the 
wildest excesses of the French Revolution went back to 
Greece and Rome for its costume and its symbolism. But 
the French Revolution, like its Art, was a failure on the 
constructive side. It made for us no permanent state, no 
immortal pictures. This does not prove it to have been 
other than a most needed and most precious work in its 
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destructive energy. The crumbling rocks 'are the soil of 
future harvests. 

But the Romanticists saw in the classicism of David only 
cold, lifeless forms, which were a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the human mind in freedom, and they hated, as a 
symbol of tyranny, what had in its day served the cause of 
deliverance. Schiller saw the action of these two tenden- 
cies, recognizing the freer development of the individual, 
the need of variety and division of labor, belonging to the 
age, and yet seeing how it fell short of artistic perfection 
unless the Greek unity, simplicity, and perfection of forhi 
were kept in mind. ' 

Although neither Schiller nor Goethe took sides in the 
struggle which raged so fiercely in France, yet they both fur- 
nished it with fuel. Schiller's ''Robbers'' kindled the imagi- 
nations of the young for a life of wild adventure and freedom, 
while the Marquis of Posa was their moral ideal. His motto, 
" Ilim I love who desires the impossible,'' was contrary to 
the classic spirit, which was self-contained, and went upward 
by steps rather than by flights. Goethe's whole nature 
struggled against the tendency of his time, for he was full 
of Greek thoughts and tastes; but he too helped along the 
current, as well as was borne with it, for his Sorrows of 
AVerther awakened a passionate echo in all Germany, and 
his Faust, representing- the restless strivings of humanity in 
contrast with its sweet affections, furnished the material for 
the young Romanticists. England, which has done so little 
in plastic Art, yet supplied the poetic model, and Shaks- 
peare became better studied and understood in Germany 
than in his own land. But Germany had not yet burst her 
political bands, and her freedom \yas confined within the 
limits of intellectual speculation, and did not get expression 
in life or plastic Art. Both Germany and England have been 
mainly concerned with more external appearances in Art, 
while France alone has seized upon the vital principles of 
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the new era in Art, as in politics, and rushed on, sometimes 
with blind fury, to their realization. 

Goetlie has said that modern Art can only be properly 
understood in connection with modern philosophy. 

Blanc says fifty years, from 1778 to 1828, embraces the 
entire life of this Classic school, from its birth in the bosom 
of a reaction against false taste, weakness, incorrectness, 
and indecency, even to its decrepitude. This school, during 
its years of vigor, walked with admirable firmness towards 
the end it assigned to itself, and by its talent and the cliarm 
of novelty, it led a whole nation to admire in painting only 
the perfecti(jn of outlines, and the classic beauty of ancient 
statues and bas-reliefs. David was tiie Napoleon, the dic- 
tator, who with a strong hand arrested the corruption of Art, 
and gave it firmness and purity. 

But although born of the Revolution, David's Art ex- 
pressed only an accidental phase of it, not its vital princi- 
ple, and therefore, as Blanc says, we may well conceive 
how a generation born into that freedom which his had 
fought for, reacted against it.* 

Romanticism is the representative of the great principle 
of Individuality, which has borne so strong a part in the 
life of the last centur3^ It is the centrifugal force in Art, 
carrying it away from unity, from defined law, from old tra-^ 
dition. This tendency always exists, and must exist in Art, 

♦ I cannot refrain from adding the opinion of David given by David 
Scott. " David, the French painter, is a very great artist. I have 
heard many cry out against him and his school, merely because it is so 
different from anything they work for. The painters of -France present 
the national character completely in tlieir works. Tiioy have on the 
one side a most fastidious and studied regularity, and on the other loose- 
ness and individuality. They caninot combine poetic freedom with truth. 
David shows great learned talent, but there is nothing strikingly invent- 
ive in his genius. I mention David merely as eminent, and not holding 
him in all respects above every other, .is some of the French have done. 
He is, however, as far as I can see, the author of their revived mode 
of study." 
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as in life, and the more vehemently it has been repressed 
the more violently will it burst forth. But it will strongly 
characterize certain epochs, and it will also, by its very 
excess, call out demonstrations of the opposite quality even 
in the midst of its triumphs. While Romanticism naturally 
tends to emphasize the material side of Art, to worship 
Nature, to express itself in landscape, and in humanity in its 
wild aspects, even among its votaries we shall find men 
who, like Ary Scheffer, are highly sentimental and religious, 
and in the epoch of its triumph we have a German ecclesi- 
astic Art, as shown in Overbeck and his school. 

Even before the time of David, amid the frivolity and super- 
ficiality of the Art of the court, we fiud artists like. Simon 
Bourdon, whose whole tendency was in a noble direction. 
Goethe speaks of him as "an artist whose talent, in its gen- 
uine direction, has never received duo praise/' The remark- 
able series of etchings, representing the Flight into Egypt, 
are carefully analyzed by Goethe. Tliey are entirely in the 
modern spirit, true to nature and to history, rather than to 
any traditional faith or style. Mens. Coquerel also men- 
tions him among those Protestant artists who have been an 
honor to France. 

Among the immediate followers of David we find a soften- 
ing of the stern rule of his school in Prudhon, who, while 
adhering to classic forms and the severity of Greek out- 
line, expresses his more spiritual feeling in freer grace and 
poetic beauty which have given him a hold on the regard 
of his countrymen^ though the influence of his school has 
passed away." Charles Blanc says, in something of his own 
vein, that others imitated the form, but *' he took the old 
lyre of Apollo to draw forth unknown sounds.'' He was a 
child of the people, brought up in a happy home, but his 
imagination was early kindled by the pictures in the monas- 
tery of Cluny. lie was educated at a gratuitous drawing- 
school. All through the records of French Art one sees the 
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value of thcso schools in bringing* into notice talent bom 
in humble life. Having* gained the prize and gone to 
Konic, he formed a friendship with Canova, who wished 
to retain him at Home. Fortunately the young artist 
would not relinquish his native country. Ilero he strug- 
gled with difficulties and privations, and a bad wife. From 
these sufferings, probabl\% came the impulse to paint such 
themes as *' Justice,'' and " Divine Vengeance pursuing 
Crime.'' lie was obliged to make small designs, even for 
boxes of bonbons, to gain bread for himself and family, 
Many of these exquisite designs, especially of playful Cupids, 
are now highly valued b^' connoisseurs. Although when 
he began to paint large compositions his rivals tried to dis- 
courage liim by praising his small designs, and advising him 
to adhere to them, yet there is always a majesty and solem- 
nity in his work which is shown even in small subjects. 
Blanc speaks with great admiration of his " Psyche carried 
away by the Zephyrs," as full of exquisite sensuous beauty, 
yet thoroughly pure. 

Having at last se^parated from his wife, with a provision for 
her support, he found a more congenial companion in Mdlle. 
Mayer, whose devotion to him gave him great happiness. 
Ilerself an artist, he found pleasure in developing her talent, 
and she made a happy home for himself and his daughter. 

But from some cause this gifted woman became a prey to 
insanity, and was found one morning bathed in blood, drawn 
by her own hand ! Prudhou survived her but a short time. 
His latest pictures are all of serious, religious subjects. By 
his efforts to express the struggles and sorrows of human- 
ity rather than its heroic triumphs, he belongs to the new 
school of Art. 

In spite of Prudhon's influence, however, the school of 
David bore sway through the time of the lirst empire, except 
that the attention of such painters as Isaboy and Ycrnet 
was rather turned to painting portraits of the imperial fam- 
ily and battle-scenes than any more classic subjects. 
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Guerin, who died in 1833, furnished the regulation lieads 
of classic heroes which served us in the early French litho- 
graphs as models for our drawing-schools. 

But the trio of artists who gave the strongest impulse in 
the new, direction were Gericault, Eugene de la Croix, and 
Ary Scheffer, whose pictures, exhibited in the Salon of 1819, 
caused a marked sensation. Gericault^ s was the Shipwreck 
of the Medusa, a wonderfully powerful representation of the 
agoin'es of a shipwrecked crew, while hope is just visible in 
the eager straining of th(> eyes after a vessel appearing on 
the horizon. De la Croix exhibited his Bark of Dante, which 
is full of vigor and passion ; and Ary Scheffer the pathetic 
story of the Citizens of Calais. 

In this movement Scheffer has far less of passion and 
power than his friends. It is on the side of sentiment t^at 
he represents' the modern life. He gives the tenderness of 
human relations, not the stern virtues of the Romans. 

This was a young, enthusiastic movement, and all, high 
and low, were banded togetiier to carry it out. Of course 
it was closely connected with politics, and followed with 
eagerness the course of revolution in France and Germany ; 
and it was just at the moment to give an expression to the 
new life in literature. M. Thiers, then an unknown journalist, 
recognized the merit of the Bark of Dante, and gave it high 
eulogium. This brought about a friendship which later gave 
to De la Croix the painting of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Perhaps I cannot give a better idea of the excitement of 
this movement than in a sketch of Nanteuil, who was asso- 
ciated with the brothers Johannot in the illustration of the 
leading authors of the day. 

Celestin Nanteuil was born fn 1813, and became one of 
the leaders of the romantic revolution in Art, which was 
later than in politics. When a young painter in PEcole des 
Beaux Arts, he was dismissed on account of some revolt 
against a professor, and thus became a martyr in the eyes 
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of his fellow-students, and received an, ovation from them. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, he went to Nantes, where 
his enthusiasm was excited by a poem of Victor Hugo, and 
he believed in the necessity of a revolution in Art. He re- 
turned to Paris, and formed an association with other young 
men, of whom the names only of Gautier and Dumas are 
familiar to us. They raised a violent storm against the 
Classics, and on every occasion hailed the names of Racine 
and De Lille, of Lebrun and David, with execrations. They 
made pilgi images in the streets, and saluted the house of 
Victor Hugo. Victor Hugo was their idol, and young men 
waited whole days in the street to see him get into his car- 
riage. 

Nanteuil set eagerly to work to carry out 'his theories. 
With the two brothers Juhannot he began to make draw- 
ings for new books of the romantic school, among which 
were the early novels of George Sand. After the labors of the 
day they went to the theatre, where new dramas of Victor 
Hugo and otlier romantic writers were submitted to their 
judgment. Nanteuil was conspicuous by his fine figure and 
the large camellia in his buttonhole. In 1833 he exhibited a 
picture, ''The Flight into Egypt.'' It was entirely original 
in conception, for instead of the traditional mystical holy 
family, he painted a part}' of Bedouins crossing a torrent in 
a boat. It had some success, and he followed it by a suc- 
cession of pictures. He soon became attracted to land- 
scapes. His pictures arc incorrect in drawing, but full of 
dreamy beauty. A French writer thinks him the original 
of Don Cesar do Bazan. He savs ''the comic answers and 
quick wit of the nobleman turned Bohemian are entirely in 
the vein of Nanteuil." 

At a little island called Bougeval, a small group of 
these artists collected, who gave a character to the school 
of Bougeval, as ten j'^ears later the colorists did to Barbi- 
zon. Nanteuil soon devoted himself to lithography, of which 
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he developed the capabilities. He worked for music pub- 
lishers, and printed more than five thousand pieces. Such 
rapidity was at the expense of the elegance for which he has 
shown capacity. lie engraved more tlian a hundred of the 
set called /' Los Artistes Cotemporains/' which have done 
much to familiarize the public with the best things of the 
romantic school. 

In his summer place at Bougeval he had a garden, of 
which his artistic friends took charge. Here they worked 
with spade and hoe, amid the merriest jokes and laughter. 
At one time, in three days, they removed a land-slide for 
which a digger had asked eight hundred francs. 

After the revolution of 1848, much the same scenes were 
enacted in the artists* clubs as in politics. All manner of 
projects were discussed, wild plans proposed, and freedom 
proclaimed for Art as for all men. But none of the clubs 
dared to stand without government aid. All wanted its 
help ; and this centralization was to be reconciled with the 
wild demands of liberty. 

Nanteuil was bus}' in all this movement, trying to moder- 
ate passions, and to lead to good results, and of course was 
suspected by all parties. He behaved most honorably, gave 
up commissions which he might have had from government, 
and almost ruined himself by giving up his- time to this 
struggle. When this, like other hopes, went down, in 1850, 
he returned to his work, and went to Spain, where he made 
some of the finest" copies of great Spanish pictures. He 
afterwards went to Italy, and studied her museums with 
the same ardor. 

In 1860 he was at the head of the School of Lithographyf 
which has done so much to popularize the best works of 
art in our day. 

A French critic says : ''In overshooting the mark, in at- 
tempting to make a revolution where only a reformation was- 
necessary, romanticism lost its cause, but at its beginnhig 
it is no less true that its legitimacy was incontestable.'' 
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There are three or four different phases of French Art 
to-day, either of which might be illustrated by such copious 
examples as seemingly to justify him who should claiiti it as 
the characteristic Art of the nation. 

First is the picture which represents the corruption and 
degradation of the French world of Paris, that horrible 
disease which is eating into modern civilization, and will de- 
stroy it if it be not itself destroyed. This is mere disease 
and excrescence, but an important sign of what exists. It 
is only to bo purged away by the invigorated health of the 
whole body of the nation. 

Second is the art of brilliant technical execution wasted 
upon trivial subjects, and not used to express any high 
thought ; but only pleasing the eye by its delicate manipu- 
lations and nice tinting. Abundant examples of this style 
are brought to this country, and may be found in all our 
galleries. Its value is purely material, and its attraction is 
too often used to degrade instead of elevating the mind. 
Its only use is to prepare tools for those who may, use them 
to better purpose ; and, indeed, as an American artist lately 
wrote from France, " the French are beginning to learn what 
to do with their magnificent technique.'' 

Third is the sentimental class, of whom Ary Scheffer is 
the well-known type. He loves the more purely religious 
phases of life ; while Edouard Prere and others give us the 
simple life of human affections with charming truth to 
nature. 

The landscape artists, too, while going directly to nature 
for inspiration, have not lost the poetic ideality of Claude, 
and have not generally fallen into the excessive realism of 
the German and English schools. The pictures of Ccirot, 
Kousseau, Troyon, and Diaz are full of varied poetic beauty. 

Fourth, a still higher meaning in Art finds its best ex- 
pression in the work of Jean Francois Millet. He is filled 
with the ideas and sentiments of his own age, with respect 
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for labor, and earnest strivings for tlie social and moral prog- 
ress of the whole people, and he expresses these thoughts 
and feelings with the utmost simplicity and directness, and 
yet with noble artistic feeling and admirable skill. 

Millet was a man of the people, who died at Barbizon, 
the 29th of January, 1875. Sprung from the people, he has 
become the painter of the peasant ; but having the good for- 
tune to be born in France, where Napoleon's grand maxim, 
" The career open to talent,'' has been so fully carried out, 
he has been able to add the best culture to his native pow- 
ers. It is said that he never saw a picture until he was 
twenty years old, although he had often tried with a bit of 
charcoal on the sole of his wooden shoe to draw the sheep 
or other objects which he saw about him in the country. 
He was born in 1815. He did not at once enter upon the 
line of expression which was to be his life-work. After 
completing his studies in Italy, he painted classic subjects 
with a violence of color and a force of relief, which, as one 
of his Franch critic says, '^ are only not unpleasing, because 
they were the characteristics of youth, and were soon out- 
grown." -- 

lie married a woman of his own rank in life, and retired 
to the little village of Barbizon, near the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. When I saw him there in 1855, having had our at- 
tention drawn to him by some pictures brought to Boston 
by an amateur two years before, he was just beginning to 
reap the outward reward of his labors in his art, having re- 
ceived the medal for two successive years. He was as siin- 
ple, natural, and earnest as a child, but so grand in his 
presence that I was reminded of the Greek's answer to the 
question, " IIow did you know that he was a god ? " *' Be- 
cause I was content the moment my eye fell on him.'' lie 
painted life about him as he saw it, the stern, hard life of 
the peasant. A tremendous realist, he does not soften the 
picture to prettiness, but gives it to you in its full force. 
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"I know/' says a French writer, " all his defects : he has 
neither grace nor freshness, and as if to expiate his early 
faults, his color is almost monotonous ; but with all this I 
know of no one who gives us so austere a picture of the 
labors and the inliabitants of the country. Each of his 
peasants seems a priest consecrated to the God of work." 
This is his greatness. He is the most real and the most 
ideal of artists. You see the actual scene, but you see it 
with new eyes, — you always feel the grandeur of human- 
ity, the tragedy of human life, the eternal possibilities fore- 
shadowed by it. He is sad, — so is all deep life, — but he 
is not morbid or despairing. He shirks no hard problems, 
but there is a grand faith underneath which is always recog- 
nized. His peasant sowing seed is a strong, simple figure, 
but he is sowing for eternity. The act seems more grand 
than the winning a nation's battle. There is no sentimen- 
tahsm about him ; it is said that j'^ou find no hint of the pas- 
sion of love in his women more than in his men. lie was 
concerned with other things. A simple picture of his, 
merely a laborer pruning a tree, was refused by the Acad- 
emy of Brussels on the ground that it was revolutionary. 
Thoy were right. His pictures are revolutionary; and did 
I want to crowd the people down into abject submission, I 
would exclude them as rigorously as " Schiller's Robbers '' 
or Paine's *' Age of Reason.'' 

Yet he had a strong sense of the beautiful in nature, 
which often appears in the light thrown over his most sim- 
ple pictures, as in Tlie Washerwomen. He was a man of 
simple, happy domestic life, and at evening loved to gather 
his children about him and read to them either fairy stories 
or old Bible histories. That such a man and such work 
was welcomed and loved by the French people, shows how 
sound they are at heart. With their magnificent technique, 
with their loving study of nature, with their faith in ideas, 
with their freedom and energy, only a long period of good 
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government and internal peace seems necessary to give us 
results in Art such as tlie world has never seen before. 

There is a very noble picture of Millet's in the Art Mu- 
suem, in Boston, representing the old blind Tobit and his 
Wife looking for the return of their son. A whole life of 
earnest toil iind love is expressed in the strong, rude figure 
of tlie woman, and all the pathos of suffering in tlie grop- 
ing blind man, who listens for the son he cannot see. At 
first the picture seems stern, even to 'harshness, but the fine 
rendering of the old moss-covered wall in the background 
gives it picturesqueness and beauty. 
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ALBERT DURER. 



Charles Blanc says that " Albert Diirer resumed in him- 
self the whole of German Art, and he may also be regarded 
as the creator of modern painting; '^ and yet the more we 
study the earlier Art of Germany tlio mor^ we shall do jus- 
tice to the artists who preceded him, and recognize how 
much had been done to make his work and his expression 
possible. lie is full of the old German element, its sim- 
plicity, directness, earnestness and purity, with its romantic 
fancy, and its love of the weird and fantastic. Yet he was 
not untouched by the foreign influences, which had a slight 
but perceptible modifying influence on the mind of his native 
country. lie knew something of the Antique, and sought 
to reproduce its spirit in his earliest work. lie loved and 
studied Italian Art, yet he was never carried out of his own 
course by its fascinations. No artist has a stronger person- 
ality, which, however varied in its manifestation, is revealed 
in all his work ; and we can never understand or appreciate 
his pictures until we learn to know and love the man. 

Fortunately this is no difficult task, for we have abundant 
material wherewith to reproduce to our imaginations that 
beautiful life ; and the more nearly we approach him the more 
does he command our reverence and win our love. 

With him Art was for expression, and the beauty which 
we find so often in his works, though obscured b}- a quaint 
and rugged style, is the result of his earnest and central 
thought, which naturally takes on the form of beauty. 

Albrecht Durer, the father of our painter, was a llunga- 
14 209 
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rian, whom tradition reports to have wandered into the gates 
of Nuremberg while the citj' was holding high festival for 
the marriage of one of the noble Pirkheimer familj'", now 
best known to us by their friendship with the son of this 
unknown wanderer. He was a skilful goldsmith, and as a 
reward of his industry and talent he received a master's 
privilege in the city, and took for his wife the beautiful Bar- 
bara Ilellerin, daughter of his teacher, who was but fifteen 
years old, and whom he had known, and we may well believe 
loved, since she was three years old. 

This early marriage brought many children, and heavy 
cares. Of their eighteen children several died in infancy 
and youth, and so our Albert early knew the meaning of 
sorrow, as well as labor. The father was a man of the good 
old Gorman stamp, upright and God-fearing, full of deep 
unselfish love for his family, but requiring manly effort and 
obedience from them. There exists a noble portrait which 
Albert painted of his father in the year 1497,* full of fire 
and energy ; and almost as well do his words paint him for 
us, for he saj's, **IIe had not much worldly joy : he was a 
man of few words, had not much society, and was a God- 
fearing man.'' / 

Albrecht, the third child and second son, was born on 
St. Prudence day, or, according to modern reckoning, at 
eleven o'clock on the morning of the twenty-first of Ma}', 
1471. Six months earlier was born the friend of his whole 
life, whose name is indissolubly connected with his, Willi- 
bald Pirkheimer. 

The father early recognized his son's genius, and Albert 
had the inestimable blessing of feeling himself to be under- 
stood by the one who had most control over his life. ** My 
father had a wonderful pleasure," he says, '' when he saw 
that I was diligent in learning my exercises." 

* In the Finakothek at Munich. 
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A drawing exists which Dtlrer made of his own face, by 
the use of a mirror, in Iiis thirteenth year. Not only do we 
find in it the traces of tlie fine lineaments and earnest ex- 
pression of the future artist, but the drawing already indi- 
cates his power of reading character, lie seems to have 
prized this remembrance of his happy childhood, and wrote 
upon it, in quaint old German, '' I copied this from myself 
out of a mirror, in 1484, when I was yet a child.'' 

Albert at first began to learn the goldsmith's art, with 
his? father, but his father wisely yielded to the son's wish 
to learn painting, and placed him for three j^ears as a pupil 
to Michael Wohlgemuth. The father seems to have regret- 
ted the time his son spent in working with him ; but we 
must agree with his biographer, Dr. Ehe, that much of his 
admirable skill in drawing, which so early and always dis- 
tinguished him, was undoubtedly due to this early mechan- 
ical training. The genius that is hurt by severe drill is 
generally a very weak growth. 

Having fulfilled his three years of study, he says, " My 
father sent me away, and I remained away four years, until 
my father called me back." He w^as at this time bineteen 
years old. lie was furnished with a letter to Martin Schon- 
gauer, of Colmar, but when he arrived at Colmar that artist 
was already dead. We have very slight notices of these 
years of travel and study ; but that the lessons of a good 
home remained with him to protect him through all dangers, 
is evident from his whole after life. His latest biographer, 
Thausing, thinks that during this time of wandering he not 
only visited the most important German cities, but made 
some stay in Venice, and he traces the influence of the 
Venetians, and especially of Andrea Mantegna, in his early 
works. 

From the testimony of his contemporaries, his mind and 
character at this time were equally noble and strong. He 
was fond of study, and a close observer of nature and life, 
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and he knew how to impart what he had learned, so that 
his conversation was full of sprightliness and information. 
Camerarius says of him ; 

"We must admire him as a perfect' model of modesty 
and good-breeding. Nothing impure, nothing unbecoming, 
is' ever found in his works ; all that lay far away from his 
pure soul. He worked with the most conscientious fidelity 
in his Art, even in the smallest things, and tliere is not a 
careless line or a superfluous mark in liis work.'^ It is said 
that he could draw the separate limbs of the body so accu- 
rately that if put together they would make a complete 
whole. lie could paint a head perfectly, on wood or can- 
vas, without any previous outline ; and yet so strcing was 
the personal impression he made that Melancthon says, 
*' the man was greater than the artist ; '' and the learned 
rector of the University of Wittenberg calls him ''facilis 
humanis officiosus et totus prohuH.^^ 

Goethe thus describes the portrait which Diircr painted 
of himself during his years of wandering : 

" I prize as inestimable Albert DUrer^s portrait, painted 
by himself in the year 1493, then in his twenty-second year, 
half the size of life, half length, with two hands supported 
on the elbows ; a purple red cap with short narrow strings, 
the throat bare even below the clavicles, a stitched border 
on the shirt, the folds of the sleeves bound with cherry-red 
ribbons, an over jacket of blue-gray bordered with yellow, 
as if a young man had dressed himself up becomingly ; in 
his hand holding pensively a blue flowering erj'ngium, called 
man's truth in German ; an earnest young face, with a, 
sprouting beard about the mouth and chin ; the whole splen- 
didly drawn, rich and innocent, harmonious in its parts, of 
the highest execution, entirely worthy of Dllrer, although 
painted with very dark colors, which in some places have 
sunken." 

Thausing thinks the rich dress of this portrait may indi- 
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catc that it was painted in Venice, where, at even a later 
period, Albert describes himself as charmed with fine cos- 
tume. Caraerarius says: "Nature had given him a body 
which was admirable in organization and carriage, and 
suited for the fine spirit which it enclosed." 

We have now our bright beautiful youth returned from 
his travels, full of hope and promise, with life open before 
In'rn, and furnished with the tools for his work, which early 
study and travel had given him. 

The good father, careful of his future, had been watching 
for his return, and had ready for him what he believed to 
be a piece of great good fortune ; for, as Albert afterwards 
wrote, " When I had come home from my journey Hans 
Frei had arranged with my father, and gave me his daugh- 
ter, called the maiden Agnes." And th^^so simple words 
open the now phase of his life which poetry and romance 
have busied themselves to imagine, but which is still more 
aficcting in its simple, unvarnished truth. 

Agnes Frei was a young and beautiful girl, of unblem- 
ished character, and had a dowry of two hundred gulden. 
It does not appear that any violence was put upon the 
inclination of either party, but that they accepted the 
arrangement as made by their parents as entirely reason- 
able and good for them both. Albert seems to have 
loved Agnes, not with the romantic passion of a poet, but 
with the generous kindness of his pure and affectionate 
nature. 

And yet Agnes has come down to posterity as the evil 
genius of DUrer's life, and the sentimental genius of Schaefer 
has woven a web of romantic sorrow about his marriage, 
under the title of *' An Artist's Married Life," which has 
impressed itself upon the hearts and imaginations of our 
own generation, in place of the plain truth. Thausing, on 
the contrary, sweeps away the v/hole tradition of Agnes' 
bad character, and of Diirer's unhappiness, as founded 
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only in the diseased ill-humor of Pirkheirner, who was 
angry with her for selling a pair of stags' horns, on which 
he had set his heart with all the eagerness of a collector. 

But 1 think lie does not quite appreciate the situation. 
That Albert loved his wife with that sweet, pure affec- 
tion which characterized his nature, I have never doubted. 
There is not a harsh expression in regard to her on record. 
In one of his letters from Venice he sends his love to his 
Arithmetician, and this has been supposed to mean Agnes; 
but Thausing claims that this was a family name in Nurem- 
berg of a friend of Pirkheirner 's, whom Albert wished to 
greet. 

Yet, on- the other hand, there are no expressions of very 
warm attachment on Albert's part, and there is no indica- 
tion in his letters from Venice that the desire to see his 
wife formed any strong counterbalance to his enjoyment in 
remaining there. She is frequently mentioned in the diary 
of the journey to xintwerp, but there are none of those little 
expressions which betray great sympathy and delight in 
companionship, although he speaks of buying presents for 
her. During Diirer's absence in Venice his mother lived 
with his wife, and so little did they harmonize, that they 
held separate households, and Albert had to support both. 
While this may not indicate any great wrong on her part, 
it certainly shows a want of pliability and sweetness of nature. 
That she sliould not please Pirkheirner, is by no means 
strange, lie was a scholar and an aristocrat ; she was a 
plain burgher woman. His admiration for Albert's genius 
bridged over the difference of rank between them, although 
we recognize its existence, even in their correspondence ; 
but this influence did not extend to Albert's simple, unedu- 
cated wife, between whom and his learned friend there 
was a natural, jealous antagonism. The severe letter of 
Pirkheirner, on which the charges against Agnes mainly 
rest, was, according to Thausing, written two and a half 
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years after Albert^s death, when he was suffering under a 
fit of the gout, and when he spoke with equal severity of 
Louis Spongier and other Protestant friends, whom he once 
valued highly. 

That Diirer did not find in his childless home all the com- 
panionship and joy which a truer marriage relation would 
have given him, is evident; but it seems to be due rather to 
the narrow ideas of woman's life and education, than to any 
special fault on Agnes' part. Thausing says that the Ger- 
mans feel so strong a prejudice in favor of a purely domes- 
tic life for woman, that any one who is brought into public 
notice is pretty sure to become a mark for censure. We 
must add that Agnes acted very generously by Albert's 
brothers, relinquishing property to them which she might 
fairly have kept, and that this alone refutes one of Pirkhei- 
met's charges that she was miserly and selfish in forcing her 
husband to work for her benefit. 

There is no evidence of Diirer's having any affection for 
any other woman, nor any ground for the story of the child, 
as given in the romance. 

At this early period he was still connected with Michael 
Wohlgemuth, and appears to have worked in his studio, 
to have engraved plates after his designs, and to have imi- 
tated his style so closely that connoisseurs find it difficult to 
decide with certainty what is his own work. 

Some doubt has even been thrown on the entire originality 
of the Prodigal Son, which is certainly among the earliest 
of his works. But it is so full of Diirer's tenderness and 
thought, that whatever suggestion he may have taken from 
any drawing of Wohlgemuth's, he certainly made it his own. 
lie is even supposed to have painted himself as tlie Prodigal. 
The poor youth is kneeling among the pigs and the cattle 
against a hollow tree, which the pigs are using for a trough, 
with his hands pressed together, and with an e;cpreRsion oi" 
deep longing and suffering in his eyes, praying for deliv- 
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eraiice from the intolerable condition into which he has 
brouglit himself. The face and hair bear some likeness to 
Diirer, but there was no similarity in his outward conditions 
to that of the Prodigal, although doubtless the beautiful 
parable had touched his heart, as it must that of any one 
who has ever known the sense of contrition, and the longing 
for forgiveness. 

The whole period from his marriage in 1494 to his jour- 
ney to Italy in 1506, when he was thirty-five years old, is 
counted his first period of activity, and it is full of the 
most varied and interesting works. His industr}', his ear- 
nest study, and his wonderful fertility of imagiuation, are 
all shown in the pictures of this period. He treated al- 
most every variety of subject ; the St. Christopher, which 
he repeated afterwards, martyrdoms, holy families, bathing 
scenes, wonderful animals, etc. Two of his pictures, the 
Turk and his Wife, and the Cook and his Wife, are supposed 
to refer to the prevailing fear of Islam, which was the 
hete noir of that period. A tame dove accompanies the 
cook, thus making him a caricature of Mohammed. He had 
practised the art of etching, and carried his engraving to 
such perfection that it was imitated and stolen by the best 
artists of Italy. 

His wood-cuts were very numerous, and became very 
popular. The most important of these publications repre- 
sented scenes from the Apocalypse. Men's minds were at 
this time so excited on religious themes, that these imagina- 
tive revelations of the future life had a great charm for them. 
These plates are full of the boldest conceptions, representing 
the persons of God, the Father, and the Son, while angels 
and demons play conspicuous parts. They give you the 
same feeling of earnestness and reality as do all Durer's 
works, in spite of the grotesqueness of the figures and the 
harshness of the lines. 

One of these, which stands before me, represents the giving 
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out of the white raiment to the saints, while tlie stars from 
heavQH are falling upon the sinners below. An angel is 
leading up a poor, shivering, naked saint to the draped 
altar, where other angels are giving out the garments. 
Some are just putting them on, while others, already clothed, 
are returning thanks. There is no beauty in the faces of 
these blessed ones, but a great deal of dramatic force and 
Tife in the action of the figures. Flaming clouds, which 
frame the emblems of the sun and moon, divide this scene 
from the lower part of the picture where the tongues of flame 
are falling thick and fast upon sinners of all degrees, kings, 
monks, and mitred abbots, as well as plain men and women. 
A mother, shrieking in agony, still clasps her boy with pro- 
tecting hands. His stout, chubby figure, dressed in a long 
coat, which rather reveals than conceals his nakedness, gives 
you more the idea of some petty childish grief, than of an 
infinite woe ; and yet there is something terrible, and old 
as eternity, in the expression of his eyes. The whole scene 
is full of life and motion, and impresses you as reality rather 
than as sj'^mbolism. 

lie painted also several fine portraits in oil. His work 
was thorough and conscientious. He excelled in drawing, 
and in the nice delineation of hair^nd fur, and the folds of 
his drapery arc often very expressive ; but it is only occa- 
sionally that we find the rich charm of chiaro-oscuro. 

His friend Pirkheimer lost his beloved wife during this 
time, and Dtirer gratified his own feelings, and his friend ^s, 
by painting in water-colors, on parchment, a representation 
of her reception of the last sacraments, surrounded by her 
husband, her friends, the priest, and physican. Over the 
bed is a Latin inscription by Pirkheimer, saying that ''she 
had never caused him any pain but by her death. '^ 

For eight years the father and son had worked together, 
but in 1502, says Albert, *' my father died, commending to 
me my mother, and commanding me to live a godly life/' 
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Well did the young painter fulfil this pious duty. He took 
his mother and younger brother home, and always supported 
them. 

In 1503 Dtirer had a severe illness, but he still continued 
hard at work, and produced some of his best pictures. 
Among these is tlie oil painting intended for an altar-piece, 
representing the Adoration of ti]e Magi, now in the gallery 
of the Uffizii at Florence. The exquisite feeling of this 
picture is combined with a richness and glow of color hardly 
found in any of his other works, but the technical handling 
is after the style of the German masters, and not of Gio- 
vanni Bellini, whom he so much admired in Venice. The 
simple natural mother, and the dear little child, are in lovely 
contrast to the rich splendor of the kings, who kneel with 
genuine reverence before this representation of the holiest 
and sweetest thing in humanity. 

In the midst of this period of great mental activity a 
Venetian painter and engraver, Jacopo de' Barbari, came to 
Nuremberg and of course made the acquaintance of Diiror, 
and exercised a strong influence over him. Dtlrer got from 
him, probably, his first interest in the study of the propor- 
tions of the human figure, which he afterwards worked out 
so fully. But the Italia© followed the lead of the antique, 
and sought for an ideal perfection as his standard ; while 
Diirer seems to have become more and more settled in his 
own faith that an earnest study of nature is the true method 
in Art. He seems to refer to his dispute w^ith Barbari in a 
preface to his Proportions-lehre, where he says : "I hold 
Nature for a master, and man's conceits for error. The 
Creator has once for all made men as they must be, and I 
believe that the genuine fine shape and beauty is to be found 
among the crowd of men. lie who can bring out the right, 
him will I follow rather than he who will make a new imag- 
inary measure in which man has no part.'* Here is the 
reaction against the one-sided idealism and worship of 
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beauty, which began to mark the Art of Italy, and here is 
the beginning of modern German Art, which is sharply dis- 
tinguished from that of the Italian Renaissance. 

From this stimulating contest with a worthy riv^al came 
not only greater freedom and certainty in the execution of 
his engravings, and in the drawing of the nude figure, es- 
pecially shown in the Adam and Eve, but also a new life and 
character in his portraits. It is a dangerous tendency of the 
Ideal school to despise portraiture, but the true Idealist- Re- 
alist delights in depicting individual heads, and finds in tlie 
study of tlie single characters whom he thus portrays the 
key to the mysteries of the human soul, which he will ex- 
press in his own creations. So the greatest masters have 
alone excelled in portraiture. Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, do not paint the superficial man, but the life and 
character. Durer ranks among the great portrait painters. 
Tlic old hardness is gone, the lips tremble with feeling, the 
eyes moisten witli emotion, the hair, which he painted with 
such wonderful delicacy and skill, shows the temperament. 
He can paint parted lips which do not form a grimace. All 
his study of nature in portrait helped him to the wonderful 
expression of the Ecce Homo, where every feature tells in 
its own way of the suffering and patience of the divinest of 
human beings. 

Perhaps it was this consolidation of his own style in Art 
which prevented him from being more decidedly influenced 
by the Venetian school. He went to Venice very soon after 
this, partly on account of his health, which had been shaken 
by a fever, partly, it is thought, to establish his rights to 
his engravings, Which Marc Antonio and other Italian en- 
gravers had used against his interests, and partly to bear a 
share in the decoration of the Fondaco de* Tedeschi, or Ger- 
man market-place on the Rialto. 

During his ten j'ears of active labor he had not accumu- 
lated sufficient to pay his expenses, and he was obliged to 
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borrow the money of Pirkheimer. He travelled thither on 
liorseback. lie took with him a few small pictures and 
some of his engravings, by the sale of which he hoped to 
support himself. He found compatriots in Venice, as many 
German merchants were established there. 

Eiglit letters to Pirkheimer liave been carefully preserved, 
and afford us precious glimpses of life and manners at that 
time. Dijrer never loses sight of the difference of rank be- 
tween himself and his friend, but calls him alwaj^s ihr, and 
addresses his letters to " The Honorable wise llerr Wilhelt 
Pirkamer, Burgher at Nuremberg, my gracious Lord," offers 
his willing service and so forth, yet writes with great frank- 
ness and confidence. 

Yet one cannot help feeling" that a little of the selfishness 
of the patron mingled with Pirkheimer's friendship. Poor 
Albert evidently feels the debt weighing heavily upon him, 
and speaks qf it in his very first letter. Pirkheimer has 
also given him commissions to buy pearls and precious stones, 
which the artist knows little about, so that he is quite afraid 
to trade with cunning Venetian merchants. But one of his 
friends bids him tell Pirkheimer that he can get such things 
much better and cheaper at Frankfort. He expresses great 
anxiet}'" about his mother and wife, for whom he has left 
money with Pirkheimer. Although both living in his house, 
they kept separate households, and the burden of both came 
upon Alhert. 

He was fortunate enough to receive a commission from 
the German residents in Venice for an altar-piece. This is the 
Glorification of Mary, now at Prague. It is now called the 
''Feast of the Grown of Roses," because all the principal 
figures are crowned with garlands of roses, the Christ child 
placing a crown on the Pope, and the holy mother on the 
Emperor. Dilrer has introduced his own and Pirkheimer's 
portraits among the spectators. When this picture came 
into the possession of the Emperor Rudolf he prized it so 
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much that he would not su£Fer it to be carried in the com- 
mon wa}', but had it borne on the shoulders of four strong 
men. Dtirer was five months painting it. Critics detect in 
the work some influence of the Italian school, especially of 
Giovanni Bellini, whom Dtirer greatly admired. Yet it is 
truly German, and characteristic. 

In the second letter he begins to enjoy his Venetian life 
thoroughly, and speaks, of the charming companions ho 
found, so full of culture, Art, and good feeling, who do him 
too much honor and friendship. Still there is a cloud in his 
sky, for there was so much jealousy on the part of his rivals 
that his Italian friends warned him not to eat and drink with 
the painters, lest they should poison him. Giovanni Bel|- 
lini, however, showed his generous disposition by praising 
him to the noblemen of the cit3\ Of him is recorded the 
pleasing anecdote that he and Durer were mutually admir- 
ing each other's work, and Bellini especially praised the 
beauty of Dttrer^s painting of hair, and asked him as a 
compliment to give him one of the brushes which he 
used for this purpose. Dtirer held out a handful of them, 
saying, " Take j^our choice, unless you prefer to take all.^' 
Not understanding him, Bellini repeated his wish for one 
especially prepared for the long parallel lines of the hair. 
To convince him that no peculiar brush was needed, Albert 
at once painted before him a long and beautiful tress of 
woman's hair. 

The other painters were unfavorable to the stranger, and 
seem to have considered him as an interloper. lie saj^s he 
was three times brought before the court and obliged to pay 
four gulden to the treasury of the feociety. He had much 
trouble with Pirkheimer's purchases, and anxiety about 
the households at home. He sold most of his engrav- 
ings, made many friends, and some of his letters arc in 
a merry vein. He jokes with Pirkheimer about his loves, 
and describes his own gay dress and life. He even went 
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twice to dancing-school. Life in Nuremberg seems indeed to 
have worn a sombre hue ; and when we remember the cares 
that burdened his young heart, and especially his uncon- 
genial marriage, and the dissensions between his wife, his 
mother, and his friend, we cannot wonder tiiat he bloomed 
out under the warm sun of Venice, where he succeeded in 
his painting, extorting praise from those wlio had declared 
him to be only an engraver, and revelled in that artistic 
joy of existence which only Italy gives in perfection. Ho 
dreads the return home. "Oh, how I shall long for the 
sun ! '' he says ; *' here I am a gentleman, at home only a 
vagabond.'' And the government of Venice offered him 
two hundred ducats yearly to stay, and as he said later in 
life, he never ma,de more than a hundred florins in his whole 
life at Nuremberg. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly the value of these sums, 
but at the highest the pension could not have been over 
four hundred dollars of our money. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, indeed, out of special favor, relieved him from taxes ; 
but the city of Nuremberg obliged him to forego this privi- 
lege. Artists of those days gained little more from public 
favor than in our own. 

But the Fatherland drew him home. AVe feel sad for the 
young man, but what a gain for us ; for it was not in tlie 
soft luxury of Venetian enjoyment, but in the stern, cold 
life of Germany, amid self-sacrifice and privation, that the 
intensity of thought and life was produced which gave us 
the Pasnion and the Melanclwhj, 

Several of his drawings made in Venice remain, but thoy 
are mainly interesting as studies, and do not have the ex- 
pression and feeling of his other works. One sketch in oil, 
on paper, is so much in the manner of Titian as to be re- 
ferred to this time. 

But how much do we long to know that DUrer does not 
tell us, and especially of his intercourse with Titian. Titian 
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was already interested in wood-engraving, and had pub- 
lished in this form his "Triumph of Faith/' He must have 
made Diirer's acquaintance, and Albert may have been one 
of those German landscape-painters whom Vasari tells us 
he had in his house, and from whom he learned the art 
which served him so well in his own landscape-backgrounds. 
Nay, more, Thausing finds the influence of Durer in the 
careful finish and delicate handling of the great picture of 
the Tribute Money ; and do we not see the inspiration of 
the great, pure, religious soul of the German in the deep 
spiritual meaning of the characters. Not only the faces, 
but the hands, have an individuality which expresses the 
whole range of being between the Saviour and the man 
who tried to ensnare him. Some critics ascribe this ef- 
fect on Titian to a picture of Durer's, representing the 
Crucifixion, painted in Venice. Every one who has seen 
the Tribute Money must have felt that Titian reached a 
height of spiritual expression here, only approached in the 
Assumption, and never equalled by any other work ; and 
we owe a new debt to Diu-er if he inspired his soul to this 
production. 

Diirer went to Bologne, where he was received with great 
honor, and here he is said to have astonished a group of 
artists by drawing a circle with free-hand, in which meas- 
urements by instruments could detect no flaw. 

One special interest was to see the great master of Italian 
copper-engraving, Andreas Mantegna, who resided in Man- 
tua. Diirer hastened thither, but the old man died before 
his arrival (1505). lie often spoke of this as the greatest 
disappointment of his life. There have been stories of a 
visit to Rome, but there is nothing to confirm them. So 
the young man turned his back upon Italy, the Italy of 
Michel Angelo and Raphael, then in the very 3'outh and 
glory of their powers, and went home to his sad life and his 
lonely toil. Imagination may busy itself with pleasing fan- 
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cies of what might have been had he remained there. Let 
us see what he was. 

The next six j'ears after his return from Venice includes 
the great fruitful period of Dtirer's artistic career. All the 
fresh life and knowledge he had gained was used to express 
the deepest thoughts and feelings of his soul, and the 
aroused condition of religious thouglit in Germany was 
such as to foster and welcome the representation of the 
higliest themes. His first great work after his return, 
which indeed seems to have been planned in Venice, was 
a large picture of Adam and Eve. It showed a great im- 
provement in the representation of the figure, and was so 
much admired in his own time, that it called forth the Latin 
distich by Kaspar Belius : 

** Angelus bos cernens miratus dixit ; ab horto 
Non ita formosos vos ego dcpulcratu ! " 

"When the angel saw them, wondering cried he : 
Had I so beautiful seen you, from Eden never had you been 
banished." 

• 

I confess to a sense of disappointment in seeing this 
picture, for, in comparison with the Italian artists, DUrer's 
painting of the nude seems stiff and dry. . The original 
picture is now in the gallery of the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
There are old copies of it at Mainz and Madrid. If wo 
compare this picture not with Greek or Italian figures but 
with those of Lucas Cranach, or any other early German 
painter, we shall not wonder at the admiration of his con- 
temporaries. Thausing supposes the figures to have been 
designed as wings for an altar-piece, which would have 
given a reason for the form of the picture, whicli is rot 
agreeable, from its height. There is a rich background of 
trees, and various animals. The face of Adam is rich and 
manly, and his thick-clustering curls contrast with Eve^s 
fine flowing locks. She looks thoughtfully upon the apple 
which the serpent is offering her, although she already holds 
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one in her other hand. Diircr repeated this subject many 
times in engravings. 

We are indebted to a commission given him b}'^ Jacob Hel- 
ler, a rich merchant of Frankfort, for a small, but interestr 
ing collection of letters, written in 1501. Their tone is very 
different from those written in Venice, having none of their 
sprightliness, but being full of manly simplicity and noble 
feeling. 

Heller commissioned Diirer to paint him an altar-piece 
with two wings, the middle picture to represent the Ascen- 
sion of Mary to Heaven, while on the wings were to appear 
the Beheading of the Apostle James, and the Martyrdom 
of the Holy Catharine. The letters give us much insight 
into Dtirer's character, and methods of work, and show huw 
differently an artist may look at things from an upright but 
prosaic merchant. Diirer agreed with Heller to paint the 
picture for one hundred and thirty Rhenish gulden, or six 
Innidred and fifty florins, and to use all reasonable dispatch 
in painting it after he had finished a picture on which he 
was engaged for the Elector. A fever delayed the artist's 
work for the Elector, and, although he had begun the panel for 
Heller, the latter was evidently impatient, and writes a second 
time to Diirer, urging the completion of the "work. Diirer 
answers, ''that Dnko Friedrich's work will be done in four- 
teen days, that the side panels are already designed, and 
partly painted by his assistants, but that he means to finish 
the centre picture with his own hands.'' While the artist was 
full of enthusiasm, endeavoring to do the utmost of which 
he %vas capable, Heller writes him to make his picture good, 
Diirer answers, "it is his own intention to do so.'' He 
then gives the number of hours spent upon it, and tells how 
many different coats of paint he has put on, as under-tint- 
ing. He proposes to paint it five or six times. This care- 
ful preparation accounts for the admirable preservation of 
Biirer's paintings, as well as for their beauty of color. He 
15 
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will ** use the best ultramarine, and no strange hand shall 
touch the picture." But much time will be needed for it, 
and he begs Ilellcr to have patience. He then asks him to 
r&ise the price to two hundred florins, but assures him that 
if he is not willing to do so he will complete the picture for 
the promised sum, but tliat he wishes to do his utmost to 
surpass all his other works, if iie will give him the increase, 
lie says he would not undertake such another work for four 
hundred florins. 

The merchant was very angry at this. He had bargained 
for one hundred and thirty florins worth of painting, which 
Dr. Ehe suggests was to help free him from purgatory, and 
what to him was the artist's glor^^ or conscientious truth to 
his idea ? The artist should have learned from experience, 
and not have undertaken a work he would lose by. All 
very true if Art were a thing so easily measured by the 
square yard : but artists cannot feel it to be so. DiJrer most 
temperately and respectfully answers, " that he has spent 
twenty ducats for ultramarine, and will work thirteen months 
on the main picture. Does Heller think one hundred and 
thirty florins will repay him for that ? But he will keep his 
bargain honorably. The picture has already been prized at 
three hundred florins, and he thinks that when Heller sees 
it he will say that he has never seen a finer work. But he 
shall do as seems right to himself.'' 

As the completion of the picture is still delayed. Heller 
writes again an urgent letter, to which Diircr replies in the 
same strain, and wishes to refer the dispute to a celebrated 
Frankfort paintar, to whom he sends greeting. 

Heller loses patience, and writes to his business friend 
Imhof, that he is sorry he has ordered the picture, that DUrer 
may keep it. Durer immediately goes to Imhof to pay back 
the hundred florins which Heller had advanced, but Imhof 
refuses to take them without Heller's orders. On this Hel- 
ler draws back, and says he did not mean anything so bad : 
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that it was not his intention to give up the picture. Imhof 
tries to reconcile the parties, and Durer says ** he does not 
know what Heller's intentions were. lie had himself kept 
his word, and therefore concluded that ITeller did not like 
the picture. '' He then makes the proposition to send the 
picture to Heller, who '* may give two hundred florins for it 
if he likes it ; if not he wishes him to send it back, as he 
can get a hundred more for it at Nuremberg. Heller's friend- 
ship ia worth more to him than gold, and he is sure that all 
will be right when he sees the picture, for he is confident 
that Heller does not wish to injure him.*' 

When' the picture was packed and sent, Imhof paid him 
at once the second hundred florins, and the brief misunder- 
standing was healed. Heller professed to have been hurt 
that Dtlrer did not trust to his generosity ; but Diirer had 
suffered so much that he declared that he would stick to his 
engraving, and he refused most urgent entreaties to paint a 
similar picture for four hundred florins. 

In the last letter Dttrer gives careful directions for the 
care of the picture, and promises to come to Frankfort to 
see it ; and then closes with a request from his wife to Hel- 
ler for " trinkgeld.'' This request seems strange and indeli- 
cate to us, but it was the custom of tho times, and Agnes 
was not one to lose any of her rights by not asking for 
them. The picture arrived safely. Heller was thoroughly 
satisfied both with the painting and the price. He sent 
Agnes a present, for which she gave him hearty thanks, and 
two gulden to Albert's brother Andreas, who had assisted 
in the work. 

The picture became the glory of Frankfort, and the monks 
gained largo sums 3'early by showing it. It was sold in the 
beginning of tho seventeenth century for ten thousand florins, 
and finall}'-, in 1G17, was placed in the Royal Gallery at 

I t 

Munich, where it perished by fire. Only a copy exists, by 
Paul Juvenal. 
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Diircr kept to his resolution to paint no more large com- 
missions, at least for a time, and gave himself up to drawing 
and engraving. But I must pass over all other productions 
of this period to speak of the two subjects* to which he gave 
his best powers, and which are especially characteristic of 
his thought and his Art, the series of wood-cuts illustrating 
the Life of Mary,' and the Passion of the Saviour. I think 
no works of Art ever made a deeper and more lasting im- 
pression on the popular mind than these have done, and they 
mark an era in the influence of Art, bringing it into nearer 
and closer relation to daily life, thus illustrating the great 
tendency of religion to become less formal and ritual, and 
more tender and near. 

There is hardly a trace of Italian influence in these works, 
except in the power of composition and drawing which Dii- 
rer had gained from his studies ; but all" the thought and 
life of the pictures is thoroughly German, entirely modern, 
and deeply true to his own nature. The newly won famili- 
arity with Scripture, the great stress laid upon the life of 
Mary, the representative of all mercy and goodness, and 
upon the personal human life of Jesus, made these subjects 
the most interesting that the artist could touch ; and he 
seems to have dwelt upon his great theme until it was as 
vivid and real to him as if these scenes had been enacted 
under his own eyes. You feel as if you had the testimony 
of an eye-witness. There is no archaeological science. lie 
has made no study of antiquities or local circumstances. lie 
has not gone to Judea to find the history of Mary, or Jesus ; 
that history has come into his own heart and life, and 
reproduced itself in his Art, true to the very feeling and pas- 
sion of its actors, because true to the everlasting nature of 
humanity, but expressed in the costume and manners of his 
own time and country, because human nature appeared to 
him in no other. An Englishman said of one of his heads 
of Christ, " It is greater than the Zeus of Phidias, and more 
beautiful than any Greek Jupiter.'' 
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And these pictures were not painted to be hung up in 
churches or cabinets, but were engraved and published with 
corresponding texts from the sacred histories so that all 
the people could own and understand them. Some of them 
were bound up in books, but others were printed on sepa- 
rate leaves, which the people placed in their bibles or 
prayer-books, and kept with them in the home or the church. 
And even now, in spite of the quaint forms and occasional 
harshness of these pictures, so unlike the soft sentimentality 
we have learned to connect with religious Art, they speak 
to the hearts of those who, in these legends and histories, 
feel the great, simple truths of religion. 

Albert Diirer seems to have first represented tl\p Passion 
or Suiferings of Jesus in 1504, in a series of twelve drawings, 
now in the Albertinian Museum. Some critics consider 
these to be his finest representations of his great subject. 
Probably they have that peculiar charm of freshness whiph 
belongs to a first conception. lie never engraved them, 
and the original probably soon passed out of his hands ; 
but in his later works he seems to have repeated some of 
the designs from memory only. They have been litho- 
graphed by Pitizotti. 

Ilis most important works on this subject are the two 
series of wood-cuts of the Passion of Christ, one of twelve 
large leaves, folio size, and the other of quarto size, thirty- 
eight leaves, and the engravings on copper. The wood-cuts 
were published in book form, with Latin verses, in 1511. 
The one on copper, begun in 1507, and finished in 1513, was 
without text, and never bound in book form. The number 
of leaves is a little uncertain — fifteen or sixteen. Each of 
these sets had a title-page representing the sufl'ering Sav- 
iour ; not a historic scene, but the resume of the character 
of this being whose life was to them typical of all life. Dr. 
Ehe finds in these representations the mystical trinity. I 
suppose we each find what we carry to it. I have only 
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studied the copperplate, and I find in it a most touching 
representation of the sufferings of humanity, keenly and 
deeply felt, but patiently borne, and which are only sup- 
portable to us from the tender sympathy of the friends who, 
with deep reverence and love, stand near him, though below 
him, in his lonely exaltation of grief. The title of the book 
is in Latin. 

The series vary in their .subjects, as well as in number. 
One of them goes back to represent the origin of sin, while 
the copperplates go beyond the life of Jesus, to the miracle 
worked by Peter and John. In these representations Jesus 
is always a suffering man, — not fair and comely, with no 
mark of ^abor and strife, as the Italians loved to represent 
him, but a man of the people, worn with care and labor. The 
constant thought which touches your heart is the loneliness 
of his life, separated by his very height of spirituality and 
goodness from those about him, w^ho cannot recognize him. 
You can well understand his prayer, *' Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do ; '' for they do not know it. lie 
is no friend, no teacher, no Saviour to them, only a man given 
over to them by the law, and tlie stolidity and indifference of 
their c6untenances give a measure of the range of being up 
to his. Even his chosen disciples, in the agony of the gar- 
den scene, slumber as if they had no part in his struggle ; 
while he, with upraised arms and face, implores for help and 
mercy with his whole being, and an angel, bearing the 
cross, comes to comfort him. The Christ bears a strong re- 
semblance to Dilrer himself. It is as if the Christ within 
him expressed itself on his canvas as in his life and his face. 
Nowhere do j^ou feel more fully than in the Passion, that 
Diirer painted as he must, not as he would. The person- 
ality of the sacred actors, and the scene of the sacred events, 
is so stamped on his mind, that they looked so to him, 
and could not look otherwise. lie repeats himself for this 
reason. 
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These prints were so entirely welcome to the people, that 
two editions were publislied in one j'ear, and they were re- 
peated and copied and imitated, and pirated in ever}'^ possi- 
ble way. Marc Antonio repeated them in copper, so that 
they became well-known in Ital}'', and tlie bearing of the 
cross is said to have furnished Raphael with the motive for 
his famous "11 Spasimo." Even in our day, the old plates 
have been retouched and reprinted in England, for the use 
of Sunday-schools. It is a proof of the power and truth of 
his design that even the poorest impression gives something 
of the life and meaning of' the original. 

He has treated the Life of Mary with the same earnest- 
ness and beauty of feeling. lie begins with the beautiful 
legend of Joachim and Anna, which he illustrates with four 
pictures, and goe.s on. through her whole life, — in her 
relation to the babe, the man, and at last to the sad scenes 
of the crucifixion and to the re-appearance in the garden. 
These are wood-cuts. The same naivete and sin)plicity are 
observable in these as in the Passions. The birth of Mary 
takes place in a chamber, with the nurse and all the accom- 
paniments of a German household, and the landscape is 
always his familiar scenery of Nuremberg. The heads of 
Joachim and Anna were so much prized that they were 
taken from the prints and enlarged. Diirer also engraved 
many subjects from the Old Testament and the Legends of 
the Saints. 

In 1512 and 1513 he began to draw a new class of sub- 
jects, indicating the love of nature which was beginning to 
be felt, and which naturally' comes with a new and genuine 
liberalizing of the religious mind. lie drew insects, plants, 
rabbits, birds, etc., and various curious animals, with tender 
lovingness, giving them life and expression, though he had 
not the scientific knowledge needed for literal accuracy. 
His great gift was the power of entering into the heart of 
whatever he represented ; and to this he added such thor- 
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ongh drawing and conscientious work as made the most 
trifling subject full of interest. 

Having completed the purchase of his house, he was 
made a burgher of the city, and received his first commis- 
sion from it to adorn the treasury with portraits of the 
Emperors Sigismund and Maximilian. These admirable por- 
traits are still in the Rathshaus, at Nuremberg. 

When he drew the emperor's portrait in charcoal^ at 
Augsburg, the emperor also wished to try drawing, but the 
charcoal broke in his unskilful hands. *' Wliy do I break 
the cliarcoal when you do not ? " asked the emperor. Durer 
answered, smiling, ** Gracious emperor, I should be sorry 
tliat your majesty should draw as well as 1.'' '* Meaning *' 
says Melancthon, who tells the stor}', " that the duties of 
his station should not permit him time to acquire skill in 
drawing.'' 

He also painted and engraved on wood '*The Triumphs of 
Maximilian." This is the largest wood-cut he ever made, 
and he worked directly on the wood. The emperor did not 
pay him for his work. 

In 1518 Diirer went to the Diet, at Augsburg, where he 
had the honor of painting the Emperor, from whom he at 
last received an order on the city of Nuremburg for the 
amount of his debt, which order, however, the city was 
slow to honor. A pathetic appeal from the artist for the 
two hundred gulden due him, is preserved, in which he offers 
to pledge his house for the money in case a future emperor 
should not honor this draft ; but the wary council refused 
to pay it, and the artist's only resource was to go into the 
market and sell wood-cuts of the portrait of Maximilian, 
nearly as large as life. It is well for those who believe that 
Art can flourish only in the air of courts to consider these 
traits of royal patrons. His successor, Charles V., finally 
paid the debt. Diirer's visit to Augsburg gave him an 
opportunity to make many valuable acquaintances, and to 
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paint some very interesting persons, among the rest the 
great merchants, the Fuggers, as well as to make sketches 
of Uh-ich von Hutten and others, better known to their times 
than to ours. 

A constant development seems to have gone on in DUrer's 
mind and Art. His subjects are more strong and earnest, 
but less spiritual. He takes hold on real life — he paints 
the legends of the saints, indeed, and Mary and Jesus, 
but no longer the Holy Trinity and mystical themes. His 
mind seems to be full of the great problems of life, and he 
has expressed his tliought especially in three grand designs, 
the St. Jerome, the Melancholy, and the Knight, Death and 
the Devil. 

The St. Jerome is a grand picture, which marks very 
fully this realistic tendency of Diirer's mind. The monk is 
in deep, earnest thought, and all is in repose about him ; 
but it is not the solitude of the anchorite's cell, he is in the 
midst of the signs of life and cheerful labor. The room and 
furniture is said to be an exact copy of what might have 
beeu seen in Nuremberg at that day. The good man's 
wooden shoes, pushed under a bench, show that he is a good 
muscular Christian, the pumpkin in the foreground speaks 
of his delight and success in his garden, and even the in- 
evitable skull looks cheerful in the bright rays of the sun. 
A lion and a dog slumber at his feet. The whole represen- 
tation is calm, strong, and noble, and the details, although 
exact and careful, only help the grand impression of the 
saint's character. The last thing we see in the picture is 
that it is also a masterpiece of engraving. 

Equally rich, but verj*^ unlike this image of calm strength, is 
the *' Melancholia," the name which DUrer himself inscribed 
on the plate, but which Dr. Ehe rather considers as mining 
speculation. It is a woman now, and she is not at rest. 
Had Durer a purpose in this ? Did he see that man had 
gained his foothold in the world, and could rest, but that 
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woman's destiny was still unsettled ? . Here she sits, a 
grand, full, rich figure, with flowing drapery, streaming 
locks, a laurel crown on her head, and wings folded at her 
back, In her hand is a compass, around her scientific em- 
blems and mechanics' tools, the hour-glass and bell also, and 
a ladder. The tower-window looks out on the sea, and the 
rising sun throws its beams on hills beyond, and streams 
into the chamber. A little cnrlv-headed winged cherub sits 
on a millstone, and is busily writing; he is as chubby, uncon- 
scious, and happy as if he were playing marbles. Is this a 
prophecy of education made pleasant ? Her companion is 
a greyhound, who, even in his sleep, looks swift, eager, and 
unsatisfied. Durer followed no legend, told no history here, 
but his own earnest, hungry life is asking its questions. 
Who has answered them ? What is it all about ? 

The third one is the Knight, Death, and the Devil. Here 
we have action : not tfie calm repose of thought, not the 
restless speculation of the imagination, but the straight-for- 
ward march in the line of duty, — but action is followed by 
temptation, and its end Death is always near. This figure 
has often been called the ** Reformation Rider.'' It has even 
been thought to represent Franz von Siekingen, although it 
was published some j^ears before the Reformation broke out. 
But these local meanings are too small, — it represents life. 
Melancholia alone of the three has no suggestion of death 
but the hour-glass, and she is winged. Is it that specu- 
lation alone is free from tjiis spectre, and grasps immor- 
tality ? , 

Had we nothing of Diirer's but these three designs, they 
would be sufficient to attest the great originality and scope 
of his genius. t 

Soon after this time Dilrer was employed on various 
works for the Emperor Maximilian, which was undoubtedly 
a great honor, but very little profit, as the emperor did not 
pay him for several years. Pirkheimer was engaged to de- 
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sign a triumphal car, in which he claimed Albert^s assist- 
ance, as he is honorable enough to avow. 

We have very scanty records of Dtirer's personal life at 
this time. He worked busily at his engraving, surrounded 
by his workmen. Agnes occupied herself with careful 
housekeeping. '* The mother " says Dr. Ehe, '* repre- 
sented the religious principle of the house.'' lie had good 
society, and occasionally a literary joke with his learned 
friends. He says he once tried to make some verses on the 
great Councillor Lazarus Speiigler. 

*' The first rhymes that 1 made wore two ; one had just as 
many eyllables as the other, and I thought 1 had done very 
well ; but Willibald Pirkheimer read them, and laughed at 
me, and said rhymes should never have more than eight 
syllables. Then I began and made the following eighteen 
rhymes with eight syllables. '' But even these did not suit 
his critic, so he got Spengler himself to put his ideas into 
verse : but he also laughed at him by telling the fable of a 
shoemaker who criticised the shoes in a picture, which the 
artist took very kindly ; but when he also ventured to find 
fault with the coat, the artist tells him that he must not ex- 
pect to be tailor and shoemaker both. DUrer took it all 
good-naturedly, and declared his intention to learn to write 
rhymes that they would not laugh at. lie did, in fact, 
write other verses, some of which he printed with his en- 
gravings ; but we cannot claim for him as for Michel An- 
gelo that he added the crown of poetry to his other honors. 

The return of his brother Andreas, who took up his trade 
as a goldsmith, was a welcome incident to Albert, but in 
1514 he lost his mother, of whose death he speaks with lov- 
ing and pious feeling. 

At this time, too, occurred the exchange of courtesies 
between Durer and Raphael, which so pleasantly links these 
names together in our memories. Diirer sent to Raphael 
a beautiful portrait of himself, and Raphael returned several 
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drawings. On looking at DUrer's works Bapliael is said to 
have exclaimed, •' This man would have surpassed us all if 
he had had the ancient models before his eyes." 

In 1518 Diirer made a journey to the Netherlands, of 
which we possess quite a full account, written by himself, in 
his diary. It is written with great simplicity and frankness, 
and every word has a charm for us. But he did not travel 
on horseback, in the free style in which he went to Venice, 
for Agnes* and her maid, Susanna, accompanied him, and 
they underwent the slow martyrdom of a carriage-journey 
in those days. Besides the ordinary baggage, Diirer took 
with him many of his engravings, and some small pictures 
in water-color, to sell or exchange with other artists. He 
was everywhere received with attention and hospitality. 
He had sent some engravings and pictures to the Bishop of 
Bamberg, who invited him to his house, paid his charges at 
the inn, and gave him a pass which freed him from paying 
tolls. He was constantly complimented with presents of 
wine, and invitations to feasts. At Antwerp the painters 
gave him a public reception, at which their wives were 
present. 

He gave presents of his works to many artists, and other 
new friends, and received pictures in exchange ; and he 
painted some portraits, among them one of Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam. He was introduced to the Archduchess Margaret, 
who promised to use her influence with Charles to pay the 
debt which Maximilian had contracted to him. lie Jieard 
of Raphaers death in Antwerp. 

He went, in October, to the coronation of Charles V. at 
Aachen, and here, at last, he got from the Emperor an 
order to the Council of Nuremberg to pay a pension of a 
hundred florins, and the old debt promised him by his prede- 
cessor. A receipt of his for the pa^'ment of one hundred 
florins is preserved, but it does not appear that he ever re- 
ceived the amount originally promised him. 
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lie then went to Zjealand; to see a great whale landed on 
the coast, and here contracted the cold which brought on 
his fatal sickness. 

Passing over the accounts of many pleasant visits, we 
cannot neglect one incident, which has a double interest 
for us. 

'' On Friday before Pentecost, in 1521, came to me a 
story, at Antwerp, that they have so treacherously impris- 
oned Martin •Luther, — for he had trusted himself to Carls 
Ilerold, with the safe-conduct of the Emperor, — but as soon 
as Ilerold brought 'him to Eisenach, in an unfriendly place, 
he said he needed him no more, and rode away from him. 
Immediately there were ten horsemen there who led away 
treacherously the sold, pious, with the holy spirit enlight- 
ened, man, because he was a follower of the true Christian 
faith : and whether he lives still, or they have murdered 
him, which I know not, he has suffered on account of 
Christian truth, and because he has punished the unchristian 
papacy, since that strives against Christ's emancipation with 
the great burden of the human race," etc. 

He continues, with eulogies of Luther's doctrines, and 
concludes : '* God, pity us ! God, is Luther dead, 
who has brought to us the holy gospel so clearly ? " 

This brings us to the interesting question of Diirer's rela- 
tion to the Protestant movement. Ilis interest in, and 
admiration for Luther, and even his indorsement of his doc- 
trines, is plain from this passage. lie was also intimate 
with Erasmus of Rotterdam, and other leading reformers, 
and the whole tenor of his thought and life was in harmony 
with the best aspects of the new religious movement. His 
Apostles, of which we have yet to speak, have been called 
the first Protestant pictures. Still it is less clear whether 
he broke definitely with the Roman church. He was in 
friendly relations with the Augustinians at Antwerp, who 
"(vere the monks most friendly to Luther, and with many 
Roman ecclesiastics. 
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He still painted the legends of saints, and altar-pieces for 
churches, and in his diary he records that on the same day 
he bouglit tracts of Luther's and a Catholic rosary. At 
Antwerp he entered into friendly relations with !Uicas vou 
Leyden, and the city council offered him *' a pension of 
three hundred Phillips gulden, a good house, and freedom 
from taxes, with special pay for all pictures painted for the 
city, if he would remain/' , 

But no ; he must go back to his homo at* Nuremberg, 
lie came back as poor as he went, in money, for the great 
people had given him flattering attentions rather than profit- 
able commissions, and his own want of business habits had 
led him into many expenses. He brought home presents 
for his friends, and was warmly welcomed at Nuremberg. 

After his return, he found Nuremberg, like all Germany, 
more agitated than ever by the religious movements of Lu- 
ther. It is characteristic of Durer's own feelings that he 
twice engraved the legend of St. Christopher during this year. 
He had often illustrated this popular legend, which was 
so much in keeping with the spirit of the time. The giant 
who will serve God by serving man is a beautiful theme ; 
and nothing can be more benevolent than the honest face of 
the stout saint, or more sweet and tender than the little 
Christ-child who sits on his shoulder and plays with his 
hair. 

The last great work which he designed as a monument of 
his Art, of his religion, and of his love for his native city, 
as well as an expression of all that was deepest in his thought 
and life, was presented to the city of Nuremberg in 1526. 
The council voted the artist one hundred gulden, twelve to 
his wife, and two to his servant. As early as 1523 traces 
are found of his designs for the four great Apostles, John 
and Peter in one picture, Mark and Paul in another, and 
he has given his noblest work to them. All is strong, 
earnest, and manly. They express the ripeness of his 
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religious thought. They were accompanied with verses 
and quotations from the scriptures, principally directed 
against false prophets. Both churches claimed the appli- 
cation to their enemies, the monks applying them to 
Luther, and the Lutherans to the Roman priests. The 
different apostles have a marked individuality of expression, 
which was the result of much thought and study. They 
also rep^'esent the four temperaments. John stands for the 
melancholic, Peter the phlegmatic, Paul the sanguine, and 
Mark the choleric. The temperament assigned to Peter 
does not harmonize with the historic account, neither is he 
given the prominent place in the picture. This fact alone 
would show Diirer's sympathy with reformed ideas. ^ The 
head is a fine, manly one, and he holds the key, but his fig- 
ure is concealed behind that of John, a tall, majestic form, 
clad in ample robes. The face of John bears a resemblance 
to Melancthon. Mark, the evangelist, is also wrapped in 
attention to Paul, whose commanding head and figure, as 
well as his sword and book, mark him as the active leader. 
Ilis eye is keen,^ and he seems looking out into active life, 
able and willing to meet its questions and its dangers. 

These pictures, the noblest fruit of DUrer's genius and his 
life, are fortunately well preserved, and are now in the Pina- 
kothek at Munich. 

But the end was approaching. The fever contracted in 
Zealand had never wholly left him, and it is plain that con- 
sumption wasted him away. His last portrait shows the 
wasted, thin face, and the bright e^'e of that fearful disease. 
In the spHng of 1528 he grew worse, and on the sixth of 
April his earthly course was finished. He had lived nearly 
fifty-seven years. Camerarius says his death was easy, and 
desired by himself, and only painful to his friends. 

Tradition reports that Agnes ran weeping to Pirkheimer*s 
house, exclaiming ''The master is dead ! " and that he re- 
plied, *' And it is yoii that have killed him.'' Let us hope, 
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for the honor of Diirer's friend, that this cruel answer was 
invented. 

Pirkheimer grieved deeply for his friend, and writes of 
him, " I have never felt such grief as the sudden loss of my 
best and dearest Diirer has caused me/' On his grave he 
placed the inscription, 

**THI8 MOUND CONCEALS WHAT WAS MORTAL OP 

ALBERT DUKEIl. 
HE WENT AWAY {Emigravit) April 8, 1528." 

Melancthon wrote, "Doleo tali et viro et artifice Germanium 
orbatam esse.'' I mourn that Germany should be bereft of 
6uch a man, and such an artist. 

Two years later Pirkheimer wrote to Joh. Tscheerte, in 
Vienna, the letter on which the heaviest charges against 
Agnes have been founded. It is interesting as showing the 
bitter feeling of the patrician friend, although much allow- 
ance must be made for hisjcensure of his friend's wife. After 
some compliments, he says : ''I have truly in Albert lost 
one of the best friends whom I had on earth, and nothing 
grieves me more than that he died such a hard death, which, 
after the judgment of God, I attribute to no one more than 
to his wife, who gnawed his heart and pained him so that 
the sooner he was away from her the better ; for he was 
dried up like a wisp of ha}'^, and never dared have good 
spirits, or seek pleasant compan3% And the mean woman 
was full of care for which there was no need. She was at 
him day and night, keeping him hard at work earning money, 
that he might leave it to her if he died.. For she has always 
thought herself ruined, and does so still, notwithstanding 
that Albert has left her six thousand gulden of property. 
But that is no satisfaction. And, in fine, she alone is a cause 
of his death. I have myself often pra^'^ed and warned ho: 
about her unworthy conduct, and have set before her what 
the end of it would be ; but I have never received anything 
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but ingratitude for it. She became hostile to whoever wished 
well to her husband, or was much with him ; which troubled 
Albert greatly, and brought him under the ground. 1 have 
not seen her since his death. She would not come to me, 
though we have had much business together. But thiere is 
no confidence between us. She is jealous of any one who 
does not take her part in everj'thing. She will always be 
hostile to him, therefore I had rather she kept away from 
me, than near me.'' 

" She and her sister are not bad women, but, I doubt not, 
honorable, pious, God-fearing women ; but one would rather 
have a sinner who was pleasant and friendly than such a 
gnawing, suspicious, and knagging pious woman, with whom 
one can never have rest, night nor day." 

Besides all the work which Diirer performed*, botlL in 
painting and engraving, he has left behind him writings of 
great value. Camerarius says that he wrote a hundred and 
fifty books. He studied geometry, and published, in 1525, 
four books npon measurement, which he dedicated to Pirk- 
heimer. lie appears to have given much attention to archi- 
tecture, and Charity Pirkheimer jokingly writes that "she 
wislies he might have charge of building their new choir, 
for ho knows how to give help and advice so as to make 
wide windows (schlupf fenster) , that our eyes may not 
be quite blinded." He probably gained from Pirkheimer 
his love of Greek literature, which is shown by his effort to 
reproduce the picture of Calumn}'-, by Apelles, as described 
by Lncan, and also the Centaurs, by Xeuxis. In his letters 
to Pirkheimer ho mourns over the iconoclasm of the early 
fathers, and saj's, *' Could they not see that we might have 
learned from the manner in which they represented Apollo 
to represent Christ more worthily, and from Venus, Mary, 
and from Hercules, Samson ? " He wrote on music and 
horses. But nis most important book was that on the sci- 
ence of proportions, in which he gave careful measurements 
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of the human body. This work has been the great source 
of instruction to artists down to tlie present day, and 
within a few years a reprint has been made of the most 
important portions, for the use of German schools of 
drawing. 

His directions to Pirkheimer in regard to tlie Preface 
of the Book on Proportions are interesting and character- 
istic. 

My Lord, I beg you to prepare the dedication according 
to the following directions : 

1. 1 desire that no vaingloriousness or pride shall be per- 
ceived in it. 

2. That I shall not be suspected of envy. ' 

3. That it speak of nothing else but of what is in the 

book, 
f 

4. That nothing shall be used which is stolen from other 
books. 

6. That I write alone for onr German youth. 

6. Tliat I praise the Italians very much, both for their 
nude figures and for perspective. 

7. That I beg those who have any knowledge profitable 
for Art to publish it. 

Pirkheimer was not quite true to his instructions. 

The following passage shows tliat, though a constant stu- 
dent of nature, Dtirer was far from being a servile imitator. 
He says ; 

*' To make a beautiful picture you cannot take one man, 
for there is no man on earth who has all beauty in himself; 
he might always be much more beautiful. There is no man 
on earth who can say conclusively how the most beautiful 
form of man would be. Nobody knows it but God alone. 
To whom he reveals it, he knows it also.'' 

Again : 

" Use is a part of beauty. What is unpflDfitable, to me 
is not beautiful. Beware of excess. The likeness of one 
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towards another, that is beautiful. Therefore lameness is 
not beautiful, but there is a great likeness in unlikeness/' 

Diirer^s art is various and many-sided : now deep and 
solemn, now weird and capricious. He is very strongly 
national in all the form and expression of his thought, 
but he is thoroughly universal in the depth and breadth 
of his feeling. It requires loving study to understand 
him fully, but he never loses the hold he has once 
gained. His character was manly, pure, and sweet. He 
blended the feminine with the masculine ; was tender, con- 
scientious, and religious, without being sentimental or su- 
perstitious ; dignified, but not arrogant ; patient, but not 
weak ; playful, but not frivolous. Like every great work 
thoroughly done, his Art is prized anew in every era of re- 
vival, and the lover of the newest and most original Art of 
-to-day turns back to him for inspiration and help. William 
M. Hunt says in his Rambling Talk, '' Copy Albert DUrer 
and Hans Holbein for accuracy of form.'' And again : 
'* However Albert Diirer began, his things have an en- 
semble.'' '' If Diirer had lived in Venice, he would have 
been a Venetian painter. His drawings are all well placed. '^ 

Such a life is an enduring benefaction to the world. 
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In crossing the Alps to consider the history and condi- 
tion of Art among the Teutonic nations of Europe, even at 
the same period as tliat which we have been considering in 
Italy, we very soon come upon such important differences, 
both in the subject and treatment, as fully indicate the pe- 
culiarities of the people, their origin, history, and religion. 
Is Art an index of the civilization of a people ? It cer- 
tainly is ; but it must be Art taken in a very broad sense, 
and considered carefully in relation to its accomplishment 
in various fields. A certain t^'^pe of Art may be perfected 
in a nation whose culture has been carried very far in 
one direction, wliile in another the whole mental life is 
vastly richer and healthier. We cannot say that the civili- 
zation of Spain is superior to that of England, yet no Eng- 
lish painter can rank witli Murillo and Velasquez; and 
while Art rose in Italy to a far higher perfection of grace 
and beauty than it ever has in Germany, the civilization 
of Venice, ^Naples, and Rome is hardly better than that of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Amsterdam. 

In Italy, Christian Art, united to the glorious remains of 
antiquity, produced that union of religious sentiment and 
sensuous beauty which has made the works of the Italian 
Renaissarice a new creation, which stands, after three or 
four hundred years, as perfect and satisfactory to us as the 
Greek Sculpture. Italian Art has not yet passed beyond 
that mark. Modern Italy has furnished no new life in Art, 
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while Germany has -not yet fully said its word. Its old 
Art is rich in thought, character, and life, but we see in it 
the same eflbi-ts and tendencies which the Art of to-day is 
struggling to work out. Catholic Italy finished her mission 
long ago ; liberal Italy may have a new life and a new Art. 
Protestant Germany has never become quite consolidated, 
in politics or in Art, and is still working out her problems. 

In the earlier Art of Germany, and even of Holland and 
Belgium, we find much similarity to early Italian Art. 
Christianity carried with it its themes, its spirit, and even 
its traditional modes of treatment. The influence of Bv- 
zantino Art, which was much increased by the marriage of 
the Emperor Otho II., in 972, with the Greek princess 
Theopliana, is traceable even in the thirteenth century. 

The prosperity which Germany enjoyed from 919 to 10C6, 
under the Saxon and first two Frankish emperors, has left 
its impress on the only' surviving form of Art, the minia- 
tures attached to manuscripts. Critics trace also Irish and 
French influences in these early works. The influence of 
the Christian church was at* this time so powerful in all 
Europe that it could hardly fail to produce a certain simi- 
larity of thought and feeling in all Christian Art : it is 
later that the independent characteristics of different races 
show themselves more fully, for the main idea of the 
Christian church o'f the Middle Ages was the subordination 
of nature, the destruction of the individual will. To aspire 
to heaven, not to make the most of earth, to sacrifice one- 
self for the glory of God and the church, not to develope 
oneself for the accomplishment of the purpose of one's own 
creation, was the leading idea ; and the so-called Gothic archi- 
tecture, in its exquisite spirituality, in its efl*ort to carry the 
whole mass upward in apparent victory over ph3'^sical laws, 
rightly expresses this tendency, and forms a genuine Art by 
itself, unlike any preceding one, and probably never again 
to be repeated. The Greek temple gives satisfaction and 
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peace by its perfect harmony and proportion ; the Roman 
dome and arch give firmness, strength, breadth and air; the 
Gothic spire excites and delights, and creates infinite long- 
ings, which it never satisfies. But it did not satisfy the 
broad, liberty-loving, strong, homely, real heart and mind 
of Germany, which in pictorial Art has turned into a wholly 
different direction. 

A chock was given to the progress of Art by the disor- 
ders of the long reign of Henry IV., but beginning from 
the twelfth century, and continuing uninterruptedly for a 
hundred years, a great advance is seen in all tlie arts. 
Painting, which had formerly been entirely in the hands of 
the monks, now began to pass into those of the laity, an 
indication of what was to follow. The field of ecclesiastic 
subjects became largely extended, and the painter sought 
his inspiration from other sources than the traditions of the 
church. The romantic spirit began to express itself, and 
found matter in the floating traditions of Charlemagne, and 
King Arthur, and the Kicbelungen lied. We find, too, a 
sense of humor which is very rare in classic or Italian Art, 
but which became strongly characteristic of Northern Art. 
It appears even in the sculpture of the churches, in those 
strange barbaric forms which mock vou from the midst of 
exquisite tracery and noble proportions. Tlie apocalypse 
furnished subjects for this wild fancy without quitting the 
ground of scripture, and the miniatures were full of droll- 
er3^ Nature began to assert her rights, and the represen- 
tation of animals, illustrating Aristotle's Natural History, 
and other writings treating of the chase, became very 
popular. 

The Gothic architecture afibrded no chance for wall- 
painting, except for altar-pieces, and even for tliese the 
centre was usually of sculpture, and the long narrow wing^ 
were very unfavorable for pictorial representations. This 
fact tended to the production of pictures outside of the 
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churches, wliich required different expression. The Nether- 
lands took the lead in new movements in Art, for which 
their prosperous condition and flourishing' political state 
gave greater opportunity, but nothing remains to us of 
this period but the miniatures and drawings, which are very 
inaccessible. 

From about 1340 begins a development which is always 
in the direction of greater freedom from old traditional 
styles, and greater delight in nature. We find, at once, 
more richness and beauty in the drawings, miniatures, and 
landscapi'S ; but it is only in the last part of the fourteenth, 
and first part of the fifteenth, century that we come upon 
the noblest form of old German Art, and that we begin to 
recognize the individuality of the artists. 

The Limburg Chronicle, 1380, says : ''In this time there 
was a painter in Cologne of the name of Wilhelm. He was 
considered the best master in all German land. He paints 
every man, of whatever form, as if he w;ere alive. '^ Al- 
though there is no absolute certainty that any existing pic- 
ture is by his hand, to him are attributed the best pictures 
in Cologne and vicinity. At Cologne is an admirable col- 
lection of old German pictures, arranged in chronological or- 
der, and affording a delightful opportunity for study. As 
Waagen well says, '* That spiritual, calm, peaceful bliss, and 
untroubled moral purity which religion alone engenders, is 
expressed in a rare deg-ree in the Cologne school.^' Knowl- 
edge of the human figure is deficient, and at first sight one 
smiles at their »grotesqueness and homeliness ; but as you 
look through this crowd of figures faces look out upon you 
80 pure and sweet, so full of the life of the soul, that you 
look upon them as living friends, and forget all the acci- 
dents of execution. Master Wilhelm and Stephen Lockner 
are the fountain-heads. They are mere names, but they 
stand to us for the higliest in original German Art. They 
tell their story with the quaintncss and simplicity of chiM- 
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hood. Elisha is represented going up to heaven in a char- 
iot. This chariot is a red wooden-cart, like a child's toy 
cart, and the horse's head is cut off by a scolloped green 
cloud. The ascending' prophet is dropping his cloak down 
upon Elijah. You smile at the composition, but you are 
charmed with the tender purity in the faces, and the simple, 
earnest action of the figures. 

The Netherlandish school from 1420 to 1530 manifested 
very strongly the realistic tendency, which is the distinctive 
characteristic of Modern Art, especially of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. Italian Art was 'antique Art influenced 
by the new life. Netherlandish Art is an outgrowth of 
modern life and thought, slightly influenced by the antique. 
It gave a portrait-like character to the most ideal personifi- 
cation of the virgin, apostles, prophets, and martyrs, and 
in the portraiture of living men it aimed to render even 
the accidental peculiarities of nature. That landscape Art 
should arise from this tendency towards nature was inevita- 
ble ; and the gradual progress of that excellence, which sur- 
prises us in the Van Eyck^s, has been traced out in the 
sculpture and miniatures which preceded them. 

Hubert Van Eyck developed that richness of color, and 
that power of expression by it, which has become the glor}' 
of the Netherlandish school. Although he cannot be con- 
sidered the discoverer of tlie method of painting in oils, he 
developed its capabilities, and introduced it to wider use. 

Ilis great picture at Ghent, an altar-piece with two wings, 
is a marvel of composition and of glorious color. It glows 
with light, and fills the whole church with glory. Lord 
Lindesay sajs, ** It staggered the Italians, and their faith in 
the ideal wavered.'' 

His sister, Margaret Van Eyck, was a painter of great 
merit. Lindesay says her ** Repose in Egypt '' led the way to 
those less formal and more endearing representations of the 
Holy Family, which gradually supplanted the ancient sym- 
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metrical compositions. Iler chef-d^oeuvre was a " Virgin 
Reading/' surrounded by Saints. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century the realistic 
tendency was felt in ever}*" artistic country of Europe, and 
the new mode of oil painting practised. The influence of 
the Van Eyck's was extended by a numerous school, of whom 
Rogier Van der Weyde, the elder, is the best known. Among 
his pupils was Martin Schongauer, the greatest German 
master of the fifteenth century, and Hans Memling. Little 
is known of Memling's life but his great poverty, and his 
death in 1499. 

One of the most perfect works of this master is the Reli- 
quary, of St. Ursula, at St. John's Hospital at Bruges. It 
represents the life of this virgin in a series of six small pic- 
tures, finished with the exquisite delicacy of a miniature. 
His figures are better proportioned, and more graceful, than 
his master's, and the faces are sweet and lovely. The color 
is soft and delicate, and the whole effect is delightful. 

German Art at this period was not quite so realistic as 
that of the Netherlands, but it learned from it much of 
technical excellence, while following out its own more ideal 
direction. The school of Cologne rises to its highest beauty 
in the work of Stephen Lothener, or Lochner, of Constance, 
who died in 1451. His greatest and most beautiful picture 
was painted for the Hotel de Ville, and afterwards placed in 
the cathedral. It is noticed by Albert Dtirer in his journal. 
It is a centre-piece with wings, on which is a beautiiul rep- 
resentation of the Annunciation. In the inside is the Ado- 
ration of the Kings. The Virgin is seated on a throne, 
dressed in a dark-blue mantle, lined with ermine, the kings 
standing around her. On the right panel is St. Gereon, in 
armor of gold and coat of blue velvet, surrounded by men- 
at-arms ; on the left St. Ursula, with her troop of virgins. 

We find similar traits of progress in different parts of 
Germany, as in Nuremberg, Austria, Suabia, and Alsatia. 
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It was not the result of great individual genius, but a broad 
movement of the human, mind. At Nuremberg there was 
great activity, and its artists made special progress in anat- 
omy, as is shown in the early sculpture, and stone work of 
the churches. 

Martin Schongauer, wlio lived from about 1453 to 1499 
(authorities differ as to the dates), happily blended the in- 
creasing realistic tendency with great tenderness and sweet- 
ness of expression. His paintings are rare, and many 
ascribed to him are doubtful. The most celebrated are at 
Col mar, especially the Virgin in tJie liose-bush. His en- 
gravings are well known, and are admirable both for inven- 
tion, for expression, and execution. 

Albert Dtlrer learned much from him, although disap- 
pointed of being his pupil, and Michel Angelo is said to 
have copied his engraving of St. Anthony Tormented by 
Devils. 

The noble school of Suabia, with its centres at Augsburg* 
and Ulm, gave rise to the celebrated famil}'^ of Holbein, 
whose greatest representative appearing in the third gen- 
eration, we shall consider later. 

At Nuremberg lived Michel Wohlgemuth, born in 1434. 
He died in 1519. His works were very unequal in merit, for 
he gave much of his time to decorating large altar-chests, 
and left much work to his scholars, of whom Albert Dfirer 
is the most illustrious. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century Aivtwerp rose in 
commercial prosperity, and became a centre of Art. Quentin 
Massys, the blacksmith (born 1460, died 1530), was the 
most original painter of his time. His pictures are usually 
rather small, often exhibiting much religious feeling, with 
great delicacy and beauty, but he also takes pleasure in 
occasional coarse caricatures, and paints common life with 
great zest. 

His famous *' Misers,'' at \Yindsor Castle, is an instance 
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of his humor. Lucas van Leyden carried realism even to 
the verge of ugliness. His pictures are rare, but his engrav- 
ings numerous. One of his curious subjects is the Dance 
of the Magdalen. Men seemed to have great delight in 
j)ointing out the incongruity between the pleasures of life 
and its terrible sins and sufferings, not in the way of warn- 
ing, but of grim humor. 

The sculpture of Germany at this period is also of great 
interest. Adam Kraft, of Nuremberg, has left works in 
Btone of the greatest merit. Among his principal works 
are the Tabernacle in the Church of St. Lorenz, and tlie 
Eeliefs in the Frauenkircke and Sebalduskirche. Ilis Sta- 
tions leading up to the Cemetery where Albert Durer, 
Pirkheimer, and other great men of Nuremberg lie buried, 
are, most impressive. The bas-reliefs representing the Prog- 
ress of Jesus to the Cross are inserted in the walls of the 
houses lining 'the way to the burial-ground. The tender- 
ness and pathos of these pictures of heroic suffering wring 
and melt the heart, and make the terrible agony of the Cal- 
vary, at the entrance, almost insupportable. Adam Kraft 
was thoroughly German in his feeling. Veit Stoss, probably 
a Pole, who worked in wood, had the same character, while 
more of classic influence may be traced in the works of 
Peter Visscher. 

He took part in the labor of the splendid funeral monu- 
ment to Maximilian I. at Innsbruck, which is a magnificent 
group of twenty-eight bronze figures. This grand work 
occupied many artists for many years, and there is much 
difference in the execution. The figure of Arthur, the finest 
of all, is attributed to Peter Visscher, while others were 
made by the brothers Godl, Loffter, and other artists whose 
names are unfamiliar. 

We now come to that important period in the history of 
Europe when the Reformation of the Church divided men's 
minds not only on religious subjects but on all questions of 
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Art and life. Of course this change was not abrupt, but I 

had been prepared for by the whole course of development 
for a century, but it now took a distinct form. Its influ- 
ence on Art is very variously judged. Wagner says, ** The 
Reformation hindered the progress of German Art, and per^ 
verted it from its true aim by narrowing the sphere of eccle- 
siastical works." 

On the other hand, Woltmann, looking not so much to 
the immediate effect on the production of beautiful pic- 
tures, as on the whole life of the nation, which should ulti- 
mately express itself in Art, says : ** It is just this which 
renders the Art of Germany at that time specially valuable, 
and brings it near to ourselves. Throughout, the same 
spirit breathes which called forth the Reformation. It is 
this spirit which fills its longing and its striving, its desires 
and powers, which decides, indeed, its boundaries, but also 
its greatness. 

'* In the Reformation, the German character manifested it- 
self in all its peculiarity, and thus, also. Art never so truly 
speaks our mother tongue as in the German works of that 
period." 

But the movement which revolutionized Germany ia 
Luther^s time is not yet completed. The Catholic church 
soon became an established church, developing within its 
bosom certain grand truths and beautiful sentiments, which 
have been fitly expressed in the forms of Art. A church 
of authority, she could set bounds and impose laws, and 
leaving a part of the great problems of life unsolved, could 
go on doing her work within her own limitations, with 
certainty and beauty. Protestantism never has become a 
rounded, perfected church, and the Art which represents 
her has never yet been organized into clear, distinct 
types. It is full of struggle and unrest, daring to state the 
most difficult problems, not satisfied with heaven unless it 
conquers the earth also, holding piety worthless unless it 
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can do tho hard work of life, and faith insufficient unless 
reason be satisfied^ That this state of mind is less favor- 
able to production in the beautiful tlian the peace gaiued 
by the self-surrender of the individual to authority, may be 
partially true, but only partially ; for the life, the strength, 
the moaning dies out of religion, as out of life, when 
it is not free, and Art finds itself left with only the ap- 
pearance, and not the life of the spirit. German Protes- 
tant Art has not yet attained to the exquisite perfection 
which Catholic Italian Art once attained ; but tfie end is 
not yet : there has been a constant struggle and effort in 
Art, as in religion, in Germany ; and if a real political union, 
a liberally educated people, and a genuine free religion ever 
clears itself from its hindrances, we may see a glorious rep- 
resentation in Art. Italy has slumbered for two centurios, 
but she, too, is awakening, and while she may never lose 
the characteristics which belong to her climate and her 
races, why should she not have a new and broad life which 
shall express itself again in a new Art 'i While the influ- 
ences of tho time strongly influenced Albert Dttrer, and are 
expressed in his work, he is not sharply separated from the 
old religion and the old style of Art. 

The painter who is generally considered as the first artist 
of tlie Reformation is Lucas Cranach, the elder, born in 14T2. 
He was intimate both with Luther and Melancthon, and he 
endeavored to embody their distinctive tenets in Art. A 
Dying Many at Leipsic, and the Fall and Redemption vf Man, 
at Gotha, are instances of this kind. He is very unequal in 
his pictures, not having a thorough command of form ; but 
he is very successful in affectionate and child-like subjects. 
As in most old German works, at first sight his pictures are 
often homely, and almost ludicrous, but on closer inspection 
you see their genuine feeling and goodness of character. An 
altar-piece at Weimar represents the Crucifixion, with Luther, 
Melancthon, and the painter himself as spectators. Of the 
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many pictures bearing his name some are by his sons, and 
others even by his pupils or journeyman painters. Positive 
criticism of these masters is more valuable than negative ; 
their excellence is their own, while their defects are ofteu 
chargeable to others. 

Hans Burgkmair, an excellent artist of* the Augsburg 
school, does not appear to have especially represented the 
influence of the Reformation, but he is important for the 
help which he gave to the greatest painter of that period, 
and, next to Durer, the greatest of Germany, Hans Holbein. 

From 1530 to 1600 Italian Art produced a great effect 
upon German and Netherlandish painters, who imitated the 
Italian st3^1e without fully entering into its spirit. But the 
demand for church pictures was much lessened, and artists 
were obliged to turn more to subjects of common life. Jean 
JMabuse, in his early pictures, was excellent in drawing and 
expression, although later in life he became a mannered imi- 
tator of the Italian school. His pupil, Schoreel, was re- 
markable for soft and tender feeling, and Antonio Moro for 
his excellent portraits. 

The general direction of Art becomes more and more 
realistic, and the study of nature in every direction leads 
to new excellences. Landscape now begins to assume the 
importance it lias acquired in our own time, and is no longer 
merely the background, but the principal part of the pic- 
ture, until finally the figures become mere accessories. The 
independent character of Art, and the strong tendency to 
individuality, naturally raised portrait painting to a high 
place, and, excepting the masterpieces of very great Italian 
or Spanish painters, there are no portraits comparable to 
those of the Dutch school. Every form of nature was 
studied and represented, for men were seeking divinity 
not alone in angels and saints, but in man and nature. 

Breughel, junior, a very versatile painter, gives us charm- 
ing landscapes ; his father painted peasant scenes. A pic- 
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ture might still bo called '' Adam and Eve/' but its interest 
was in the fine painting of various animals. In the seven- 
teenth century, when the Dutch school takes the lead, the 
realistic style decidedly prevails, and this tendency was as- 
sisted by the study of the Venetian school, which had car- 
ried color to such a point of splendor. The church was no 
longer the patron of Art, but the wealthy burgomasters of 
Holland, a small but prosperous state, sought to enrich 
their homes. So Art was widened to include every depart- 
ment of life, and instead of the large fresco, giving scope 
for grand conceptions and free execution, we have the cabi- 
net style of painting, with its admirable picturesque effect, 
and its exquisite technical execution. 

Wagner says, " It is to the genius of Peter Paul Rubens 
that his native land, Belgium, was indebted for a complete 
and wholesome revolution in painting.'' He says, '* Ilis 
character as a painter consisted essentially in those qualities 
which no other master had ever before united, in so high a 
degree, viz., in a truthful and intense feeling for nature, 
a warm and transparent coloring, a power of picturesque 
keeping, and a wealth and fire of imagination which em- 
braced every object capable of representation, and enabled 
him to render with equal success and originality both the 
most forcible and the most fleeting appearances of nature." 

I have given this estimate of Rubens from a high author- 
ity, because I do not especially admire him myself. I can 
never think of him as a great artist, but as an admirable 
painter. All that belongs to the material in Art is skilfully 
done ; but there is a want of moral and religious senti- 
ment in him, which prevents any deep satisfaction, even 
in his finest works. Ho seems to me essentially a worldly 
painter; not sinful nor base, but dwelling in a region of 
luxury and enjoyment, and never sounding the depths of 
suffering, or rising to the heights of victory. 

Another writer says : '' Rubens, in spite of his want of 
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purity, his sensuality, Flemish forms, and ill-selected models, 
has the compensating power of a glowing, rich, and harmo- 
nious color, which shines like a light from within ; nor can 
any one fail to be charmed with his bold, animal nature, riot- 
ous impulses, real life, energy of action, and pulpy deline- 
ation of flosli and blood.'' And yet even Rubens' color is 
quite a difi'crent thing from that of Titian. Titian's color 
is like music, and would give the thought and feeling of his 
subject if all other means were wanting. Rubens' is a tint- 
ing for the eye, charming indeed, but not seeming to belong 
to the very nature of the being it represents. Yet Rjibens 
certainly made a strong impression on his own time, and 
in 1877 Antwerp went into a fever of enthusiasm over his 
three hundredth birthday. Being fortunately there at the 
time, I had an opportunity of seeing some of his works not 
usually accessible to strangers, and which were more beauti- 
ful than any I had seen in galleries before. Among them 
were the charming pictures of his own family, which seem 
as fresh as if painted yesterday. 

The personal character of Rubens w^as genial and affec- 
tionate, and he was generous to Art and to artists ; and un- 
doubtedly his high reputation as a lover of literature, and 
his diplomatic services to his country, helped to create the 
affection in which he was held by his countrymen. He is 
superior in power, and more varied in style, than his pupil, 
Vandyck ; but Vandyck has a refinement and delicacy in 
his portraits, a subtle appreciation of character, and a 
purity of moral expression, which Rubens has not. The 
two pictures of St. Jerome and the Lion, in the Dresden gal- 
lery, give an opportunity of comparing their power of paint- 
ing animals. The lion of Rubens* is far grander, with a full- 
ness of animal life which Vandyck does not equal. The 
children of Charles I. have a noble simplicity, which 
touches the heart more 'than Rubens' picture of his own 
household. Rubens' naked children are very lovely, but it 
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is the loveliness of pure, innocent flesh and blood, not of 
character. Vandyck's drawing is more correct, and his 
taste finer. Wagner ranks him next to Titian as a portrait- 
painter ; and it is fortunate for us that such a pencil was 
employed by Charles I. to preserve the lineaments of the 
actors of one of the most important periods of England's 
history. 

His pupils imitated him so successfully that many^ of 
their works pass under his name, which accounts for a fre- 
quent repetition of his subjects. Vandyck is a natural 
painter, genuine, free, and happy. It is difficult to judge 
him by engravings, for his great charm lies not in composi- 
tion, but in the expression of character, which loses by 
every translation. He began painting very early, and died 
at the age of foi*ty-two. His etchings are very fine. Ru- 
bens had a great influence upon the painters of his time, 
both in tlie Netherlands and in Spain, and many of his 
scholars and successors, as Snyders, Sustermann, and Jacob 
Jordaens, worked more or less in his style. 

The beginning of the style of painting called genre, 
which has been so successfully worked out by Dutch, 
French, and German artists, is represented by David Tenicrs, 
the elder' (1582-1649), and his son, of the same name 
(1610-1694). This rather meaningless word is applied to 
small pictures treating familiar scenes of natural senti- 
ment, telling^ a story with pathos or humor. The younger 
Teniers is more celebrated, but the maimer of father and 
son is very similar. Teniers lived a happy and successful 
life, and he has painted the peasants among whom he lived 
with the happiest delicacy and humor. His touch is ex- 
quisitely fine, and these small pictures have all the richness 
and breadth of large paintings. The style is large and 
free, though the canvas is small. His scripture pieces are 
treated in the same way. Teler denying Christ represents 
soldiers and people playing a game which looks like cards, 
17 
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while the maid-servant is annoying Peter with her ques- 
tions, and the cock is perched above him, read}'' to crow. 

Ostade, Brower, and Jan Steen painted subjects of com- 
mon life with a broader humor and less delicacy of ex- 
pression than Teniers, while Terburg* painted the upper 
classes with the same individuality and truth to life. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century two great 
painters introduced the free treatment of Rubens into Hol- 
land, {^nd were followed by a largo school. Franz Ilals 
(1584-1666), and still more Bartholomew Van der Ilelst, 
were distinguished for their fine drawing, their fresli, vig- 
orous life, rich color, and strong individuality in portrait- 
painting. Thoy painted large pictures of companies of 
archers, or city corporations. The intellectual power, the 
knowledge of form, the solid, thorough work, the strong 
representation of cliar.icter, the depth of coloring in these 
pictures, give them an interest which far surpasses that of the 
resemblance to individuals. All these qualities are found 
in perfection in Rembrandt, born in 1606, who g'ivcs a 
greater impression of intellectual power, of entire mastery 
y)f his subject, of command of means to produce his desired 
end, than any other painter. But his aim and ends were 
not the highest. He does not rise to the heights of ideal 
thought, he do(?B not give you religious aspirations, or the 
charm of tender human relations, but he gives 3^ou the 
great intellectual delight of insight into human character 
and action, and of the representation of life as it is, not 
with superficial beauty, but with solid thought. His 
" School of Anatomy '' presents a subject seemingly dry 
and repulsive, — a group of doctors about a dead body. All 
is true to reality : there is no softening of the object before 
you, but there is no caricature ; for you look upon it with 
the feeling of the scientific men who stand around, as a 
grand sphinx, which is to answer questions of grave import 
to the world. The doctors are all occupied with their sub- 
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ject ; there is no looking" out of the picture at the specta- 
tors, no self-consciousness ; thej are all fully engaged in 
the earnest stndy of the problem before them. 

How picturesque, on the contrary, is the ** Night-watch." 
Here is action, rather than thouglit. It represents the call- 
ing out of the guard, and the glow of light on the varied 
faces make* them all alive with expression. Rembrandt 
does not shrink from the extreme of passion, as shown 
with tremendous force in *' Duke Adolphus of Guelders 
threatening his father." One can hjive no sympathy with 
the anger of this violent man against his poor old father, 
in his dungeon ; but one caunot resist the fascination of his 
force of nature and will. 

Rembrandt was of humble origin, the son of a miller ; 
but his genius developed early, and he was an independent 
master in Amsterdam at the age of twenty-two. In 1634 
he married Sarkia Ulemberg, a wealthy j'oung lady, who 
died in 1642. Some of his finest pictures represent him- 
self with her, drinking wine. She was a rich brunette, 
with soft, crinkly hair exactly suited to his style and color, 
and the fullness of bacchanalian joy is expressed in these 
pictures. 

Rembrandt was fond of simpljc people, and has been 

« 

often accused of loving low con^pany. Many stories, of 
doubtful authenticity, are told of Ifis miserly habits, and the 
tricks that he played, such as spreading a report of his own 
death, to enhance the value of his work. He was a great 
collector of works of Art, even of tlie antique, although 
there is no appearance of their influence in his work. His 
bankruptcy, in 1636, was probably produced by his extrav- 
agant purchases. His pupil, Flinck, was worthy of his 
master, and has produced very noble pictures. 

Gerard Dow was one of his pupils, and he became later 
a master of genre painting. One forgets the size of his 
pictures in admiring their vivid reality, their humor, and 
their admirable drawing and color. 
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Less powerful than Rembrandt, but very broad and true, 
and representing more fully than any one but Dtirer the 
German qualities in all their fullness, was Hans Holbein. 
He seems to unite the old German Art with the modern, 
and in !an analysis of his varied and numerous works we can 
find a representation of every tendency of German Art in 
our day. He belonged to an artistic family, his lather hav- 
ing been a painter of much merit, and his brothers sharing 
his labors and his reputation. He was born at Augsburg in 
1495. This was at the* grand period of European history 
which saw the circumnavigation of Africa, and the discover}' 
of America ; and in the rich and stirring city of Augsburg 
the boy's young life was exciting and interesting. The de- 
mand for large pictures for the churclies was not yet over, 
and from the constant intercourse of Augsburg with Italy 
Holbein had the advantage of acquaintance with Italian Art. 
The elder Holbein had prepared the way for his son by free- 
ing himself from the old school of the fifteenth century, so 
that Holbein escaped much of the struggle which hampered 
Albert DUrer throughout his life. He heartily embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and lived in close intimacy 
with some of its leading advocates. 

With all these advantages the boy's talent was developed 
at a very early age, and admirable sketches in pencil are 
preserved, among which is a portrait of the artist, a lad 
of fourteen. They give the daily life of Augsburg, with 
portraits of many a homely artisan, as well as of celebrated 
persons whose names are written on the margin. 

These portrait-studies show him closely treading in his 
father's footsteps ; but in his paintings, of which the oldest 
authentic one is dated 1512, he begins to take an independ- 
ent path. At the age of nineteen he painted the altar-panels 
now in the Augsburg gallery. His father's drawings for 
them are preserved, but the son has altered them in the 
paintings, giving them far more expression and life. From 
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the constant intercourse with Italy, Titian himself having 
visited Augsburg in 1530, Holbein learned to know and 
value the Renaissance style. Hans Burgkmair, who had 
studied in Italy, taught him much ; and in ornament he aban- 
doned the degenerate old Gothic, and devoted himself to the 
new, vigorous Renaissance. 

Several Madonnas of this period are very beautiful, and 
the type of the Child is a strong, clear, German one. 

An interesting historic picture of this time is a votive 
offering to Ulrich Schwartz, a burgomaster, executed for a 
conspiracy in favor of the people's liberty. It represented 
God the Father on the point of exercising severe judgment, 
softened by the influence of the Virgin. The family are 
pleading the words of Christ, and over their heads, and that 
of the Almighty, are the words : 

" Mercy to all men will I show, 
Who with repentance quit the world below/* 

The character of this painting is like that of the well-known 
Madonna, full of serious simplicity, but the type even of the 
Heavenly Father is not ideal, but taken directly from real- 
'ity, with coarse features and colossal beard. The, strength, 
decision, and boldness of Holbein's character is shown in 
this early work. 

In an admirable picture of St. Sebastian, in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich, the saints, indeed, are ideally glorified ; 
but realism is carried so far in tlie forms of the beggars 
affected by leprosy, that physicians can detect the exact 
stage of their disease. Woltmann considers this picture to 
be perfect in grace and beauty, and even compares it to 
RapIiaePs Sposalizio. It was his last work in Augsburg, 
and he never saw his native city again. He went as a 
young painter to his brother's studio , in Basle. In this 
learned Swiss city he found greater freorlom of speech, and 
more scientific development. Bu* the immediate motive for 
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the change was the great activity in book-making there, so 
that ho was sure of easy gain in working for the publishers. 
Art and handicraft were united in their work, and liis first 
occupation was to paint the sign-board of a schoolmaster 
(15 16). *' This sign promises to teach reading and writing ia 
tlie shortest time, and that if any are too stupid to learn, 
their money shall be refunded. Women and girls are spe- 
cially included/' Under these words is a narrow strip of 
pictures, introducing us to the school-room. The school- 
master, rod in hand, is teaching a pupil the A B C, and his 
wife, on the opposite side, is instructing a littlegirl. These 
scenes are painted boldly, and with great humor. He 
soon painted the portrait of Jacob Meier, the burgomaster, 
for whom he made the famous Madonna. Holbein never 
w^earied his subjects by long sittings, but made accurate 
sketclies, from which, by the aid of his excellent memory, 
he could paint. 

He probably spent much time in wandering, after the 
German fashion, and worked in different cities. A*t Lucerne 
he painted the house of the mayor. It is doubtful whether 
he ever saw Ital}^ though probable that he, went at least 
to Milan, whore he had permission to sell his pictures. 
Critics detect in his works the influence of Andrea de Man- 
tegna, as well as of Leonardo, and tlie school of Mijan. 
From the former he gained a knowledge of form, refined 
by the antique, and a tendency towards depicting extreme 
passion in violent form. At Milan too, he may have seen 
models for the beautiful Renaissance architecture he so fre- 
quently introduces in his works. An interesting picture of 
the Last Supper, lately restored, bears a close resemblance 
to that of Leonardo, although the treatment, especially of 
Judas, is very realistic. 

In a series of passion pictures he shows the new reformed 
spirit, by treating the scene of Christ^s sufferings in a purely 
historic manner, adhering 4is closely as possible to the Scrip- 
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tures, and not following any old tradition. Protestantism did 
not object to the historic representation of Scripture subjects, 
but only to the picture as an objectof worship. lie also de- 
parted from the custom of draping characters in the costume 
of his own day, putting on them an old Italian dress, like 
those in the engravings of Mantegna. Great power of de- 
picting human passion is sliowu, but not repulsive carica- 
ture. This realistic tendency is brought out in a picture 
of a Dead Christ, which is really only a study of a man 
killed by violence. It is said to be a wonderful representa- 
tion of the human frame, especially as Holbein did not 
study anatomy. He seems to have struggled between the 
two opposite tendencies of Art, and it was only after long 
study and labor that he learned to unite them in refined 
beauty. 

Woltmann says of his pictures on an organ, " that they 
truly express the organ-music.'' A choir of angels is sing- 
ing '' Quam pulchra es amica,'' and all the figures seem 
absorbed in the solemn strains. 

But the most interesting of his religious pictures to us is 
the Meier Madonna, so well known by engravings and photo- 
graphs, and which has been the occasion of so much discus- 
sion. The Darmstadt picture was first recognized as an 
original in 1830. That it is an original work, I think 
there can be no doubt. After looking long and lovingly 
at the picture in Dresden, the first glance at the Darmstadt 
one gave me an impression of freshness and beauty like the 
morning with the dew on it. From various slight peculiari- 
ties Woltmann thinks the Dresden one a copy, Hot made in 
Holbein's time. I will not pretend to decide a point of 
such difficulty ; but it is absurd to say that is a poor copy 
which has delighted the world so long. If not perfectly 
exact as a copy it is certainly a lovely picture. The 
Holy Child was modelled from one of his own children, and 
was painted naked, as it was the habit for little children to 
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g-o unclothed. Thero is no- authority for the legend of a, 
sick child. This picture was an avowal of the burgomas- 
ter's Catholic faith. Although it is disputed by many 
critics, on technical grounds, I can hardly believe tliat the 
Dresden copy is not a replica by Holbein himself, or one 
of his pupils under his direction, it has so much genuine 
feeling and beauty. But the superiority of the head of the 
burgomaster in the Darmstadt picture stamps it as painted 
from life. 

The wall paintings for the Town Hall are remarkable for 
their subjects, as both of them depict old stories, represent- 
ing the inflexible execution of law. 

At about this period the orders for church paintings 
cease<l, and Holbein began to take portraits. One of the 
most interesting was that of Erasmus, which Woltmann pre- 
fers to ©tirer's. lie also illustrated Erasmus' brilliant 
satire, the Praise of Folly , with great life and fun. They 
had a merry joke, which led Erasmus to put Holbein's 
name against a picture of a wild fellow drinking wine and 
toying" with a coarse woman. This has led to the idea that 
the painter was a coarse, dissolute fellow; but the whole 
character of his works, his laborious life, and liis intimacy 
with Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, contradict this ^suppo- 
sition. 

Holbein now applied himself to an industry which has 
borne a very important part in the education of the people, 
wood-cutting. This art was invented even before that 
of printing, and was largely used to spread cheaply among 
the people the ideas of the reformers. Its first use was for 
playing-cards, and the monks and ecclesiastics had pictures 
of saints on their cards. Its use was not, like that of other 
styles of Art, mainly confined to religious representations, but 
took a very free range. The artists understood-, and per- 
haps occasionally practised, the art of cutting; but in gen- 
eral these were two distinct professions. 
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Holbein surpassed hi^ predecessors by the fine drawing, 
bold invention, and the splendid style of arrangement of 
his designs for wood-cuts, and he illustrated a great variety 
of subjects. Among the illustrations of ancient works were 
restorations of Lucian's '* Calumny *' and the "Panel of 
Cebes/' He also made drawings for the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas ^lore, and maps of the newly-explored regions of 
America. 

The democratic art of wood-cutting seemed to be es- 
pecially the handmaid of the Reformation. He designed 
a title-page for the translation of the Bible in a style as 
bold and free as Luther's own, but he followed the text 
with extreme fidelity. In the '* Conversion of Saul '' the 
apostle is blinded by a lightning flash, for the Bible says 
"he heard a voice, *' and the Ught " shined round about 
him/' The anti-papal feeling is shown in a picture of the 
apostles, in which all of them, not Peter alone, bear keys. 

It is interesting to compare his pictures of the Apoca- 
lypse with those of Durer. He is strongly influenced by 
Durer's magnificent imagination, but Woltmann thinks he 
surpasses him in strength and beauty of form. Holbein 
drew more from the Old Testament, and Albert Diirer from 
the New ; and e^ch gave, a conception to their subjects which 
has clung to them ever since. Tliey helped thus in the 
work of the Reformation, by spreading a knowledge of the 
Bible, and presenting its scenes vividly to men's minds. 

But the turn which the Reformation took of opposition 
to classical learning, and finally the blind zeal of the icono- 
clasts, forced Holbein to publish his pictures at Lj'ons, 
where they were welcomed by the Catholics. He yielded 
to the prevailing feeling so far as to put Plato and Aristotle 
among the leaders to destruction, and to satirize even his 
old friend Erasmus. 

Sandrart relates that Rubens visited Houlhurst, his mas- 
ter, and they all went together to Rotterdam. As they 
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went on the vessel they speculated upon the sketches in 
Holbein's little book of tlic Dance of Death. Rubens 
praised it, and advised Sandrart to study it, for he had 
copied the drawings in his youth. After this Rubens held 
a beautiful discourse on Holbein, Dttrer, and other German 
painters. Would that the genius of a Landor could re- 
produce this conversation, fi)r this Dance of Death was a 
most significant work, representing a very strong feeling 
of that period. The great suffering of the people from 
war, and plague, and famine ; the intense horrors of the 
future world, vividly pictured by sensational preachers and 
painters; the contempt of this world taught by ascetics, 
afforded such a contrast to the natural feelings and healthy 
enjoyments of life, that men sought some reconciliation of the 
two views, and not having worked out a solution by thought, 
they relieved themselyes by placing the two extremes in vio- 
lent juxtaposition, producing a grim humor which was more 
welcome than sadness. At least, it was something to the 
poor victim of tyrants that here was one tyrant before 
whom his oppressor must bow as well as he. Here was 
equality, if nowhere else ; and the pictures of Death showed 
him overcoming king and pope and soldier, meeting ^the 
reveller in the midst of his mad enjoyment, or the busy 
workman at his useful toil ; and, as the saddest expression 
of his lot, the poor man courting the universal destroyer, and 
calling him in vain. Holbein's intense truth to life, his fine 
drawing, his keen irony, and merry humor, gave a charm 
• to his treatment of this subject greater than to that of any 
of his predecessors, and these pictures became immensely 
popular, and being published in France soon spread all 
over Europe. The thought of death will always have a 
horror and a charm until we have gained the victory over 
the grave, and that will only be when we have learned the 
secret of Life. 

The Peasants' War produced such an unfavorable condi- 
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tion for Art, that Holbein could earn almost nothing in 
Basle, and it was from this cause that he first went to Eng- 
land, stronglj' recommended by Erasmus. As ho went by 
Antwerp, and saw the sea for the first time, he 'probably 
then made a beautiful drawing of a Ship at Sea, now at 
Frankfort. At the court of Henry VIII. Holbein found 
Art patronized by the nobility and gentry, rather than by 
the citizen, as in Germany; 3'et it was ten years before he 
worked for the king, although the names of those who then 
received the royal favor have almost passed into oblivion. 
But Holbein enjoyed, what wc should now prize more 
highly, the charming home of Sir Thomas More, where 
intellectual culture, polished manners, and ' affectionate 
piety made sunshine and beauty. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to conceal his Protestant feeling. 

His principal work in England was portraiture ; and from 
his habit-of beginning his work by bold, rapid sketches, we 
have many admirable drawings left, besides tlie finishe'd pic- 
tures. He was a master in this branch of Art : his strong, 
sometimes coarse realism suited well with the English taste 
and character, and he has given us the men and women of 
that day with such vigor and individuality that we cannot 
doubt tlie truth of his portraits. His style was so stamped 
on his age that a great number of other artists' works pass 
for his. Woltmann thinks '^ not more than one in seven of 
the so-called Holbein portraits in England is genuine." We 
must judge him, therefore, by his best, since what seems un- 
worthy of him may not be his. 

He returned once more to Basle, but found that icono- 
clasm had left no chance for him there, and he went back to 
England, to become court painter, and to preserve for us the 
beauties of Henry's wives, and his court. Holbein died of 
the plague, in London, in 1543 or 1554. 

It is impossible to avoid drawing a comparison between 
Holbein and his great contemporary, Diirer, the two great- 
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est representatives of old German Art. While in many 
respects, as an artist, Holbein fully equals, if he does not 
surpass, his great compatriot, yet he has never taken the 
hold upon the popular heart that Diirer has done. Holbein 
has more breadth, more solidity, more variety, but Diirer is 
more spiritual and more intense. Holbein surpassed Diirer 
often in beauty of form, but not in depth of meaning. 
Holbein escaped from some of the peculiarities of the early 
days of Art., which still hung about Diirer; and he must be 
considered as having fairly opened the broad path in which 
German Art has gone in modern times, studying nature 
with earnest fidelity, and striving to portray human life, in 
all its variety, with simple truth and earnestness. 

Lord Lindesay has well summed up " the contributions 
of the North to Art, as having given us a new excellence in 
color, landscape founded on the laws of aerial perspective, 
individuality and domestic sentiment, and the Art%of paint- 
ing in oil.^' However widely German An*t, in later times, 
has departed from true idealism, and lost itself in excessive 
realism, it has never become frivolous and corrupt ; it has 
been earnest and sincere, even if literal and prosaic : and if 
the unity of Germany brings new life, new prosperity, and 
new freedom, a living ideal Art will arise, making use of 
all the technical excellence which has been accumulated by 
hard labor and conscientious study. 
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" America — broad breasted demi world." 

«« America is to become tlie World Nation; talent is to bo ita rank." 

David Scott. 

The progress of public interest in Art during the last 
quarter of a century, in America, has been alike surprising 
and gratifying. It has become a matter of commercial im- 
portance. Paint-shops have rapidly multipl fed and improved, 
and frequent sales of pictures, both foreign and native, offer 
to the connoisseur rich opportunities to possess himself of 
both original works and the reproduction of masterpieces. 
So ready is the recognition of merit, that one of the best, 
and in my judgment the greatest, of contemporary French 
artists, Jean Francois Millet, found a welcome in America, 
while still almost wholly unappreciated in his own country. 

The immense facilities in the reproduction of pictures 
equal the triumphs of mechanical invention and scientific 
development. It is but forty j^ears since the daguerreotype 
was exhibited in Boston as a new invention, and I well" re- 
member having my ticket returned to me because the day 
was cloudy, and no picture could be made. 

This wonderful invention has been extended and improved, 
until now its products form a very important article of com- 
merce. Through successive stages it has approached nearer 
to perfection, photogravure giving us the literal truth of the 
daguerreotype, with the clearness and permanence of an 
engraving. 

And yet, instead of supplanting the work of the engraver, 
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this natural mechanical process has come to his aid, atid 
faciKtated his work, and the progress in steel-engraving 
and etching, and still more in wood cutting, rivals that of the 
j)hotograph. The wood-engravers of New York have lately 
produced work equal, if not superior, to that of France and 
England, and it would be hard to find engraved portraits 
superior in strength of character, and beauty of execution, 
to Marshall's Washinglon, and SchoflTs Emerson, 

These mechanical helps have tended to diffuse broadl}'' 
among our people a more cultivated and refined feeling 
for Art ; for the photograph does not give us a cheap and 
poor substitute for better things. No copy every made by 
the brusli or the burin is so true to the thought and expres- 
sion of the artist as the photograph. Even the exquisite 
rendering of Toschi cannot give j'ou the smile on Corre'g- 
gio's angel faces as the photograph can. And 3'et the pho- 
tograph has its limitations, and still leaves room for the 
skillful copyist and engraver. The sun, the source of all 
color, cannot paint its beauties for us on the sensitive 
plate, and in losing color we lose also the true relations 
of light and shadow in the picture ; so that however true 
to the outline, the photograph does not give the gradations 
on which so many atmospheric effects depend. 

But far greater than the commercial importance of Art is 
its educational value, which has rapidly gained recognition 
among us. Drawing was once thought to be an accom- 
plishment for the rich ; it is now recognized as a great 
means of productive industry, necessary for the artisan, 
and important to the national welfare in its relation to man- 
ufactures. It is almost universally introduced into public 
schools, and valued both for its power of developing the 
intellect by quickening perception, and securing accuracy of 
observation ; and as the first stop towards the training of the 
hand, which should accompany and aid that of the brain. 
Special schools of design are rapidly forming, to apply this 
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instruction to textile fabrics, wood-carving", modelling, and 
embroidery ; while the rage for ornamental work, in every 
style, has been almost too violent to be lasting. 

In the leading cities of the Union — New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis — schools are estab- 
lished for the thorough study of Art as a profession for life, 
which give opportuin'ty for that early training in the ele- 
raentar}'^ principles of technical Art which never hindered 
any genius in the expression of his thought, but for want of 
which many a gifted spirit has groped blindly all his life. 

The daily newspaper has its column devoted to the Fine 
Arts, and lectures and essays abound which touch on almost 
all artistic questions. 

In this state of things interest is aroused in the early be- 
ginnings of Art in our own country, and it becomes impor- 
tant to trace the steps which have led us where we are, tliat 
we may not rush blindly forward without doing justice to 
the past, or preserving that which we have gained. 

A real history of Art in America is perhaps not now pos- 
sible. We are yet too near even its origin to see things in 
their right proportion, and to weigh fairly the merits of art- 
ists whose personal relations are interwoven with our own. 
But the annalist and biographer should do their work, and 
secure the record of passing events and personalittes, that 
the future historian may have material for his task. Fortu- 
nately this work has been well begun by a sincere lover of 
Art, William Dunlap, in his '' History of the Arts of Design 
in the United States.'' A versatile genius, he tried his hand 
at many forms of painting, and was at one time manager of 
a theatre. A keen relish for humor, a general knowledge of 
human nature, an easy-flowing style, an intense love of his 
country, and faith in her future greatness, fit him admirably 
for his work. He has taken such pains to gather up every- 
thing relating to early American artists, that later writers 
have done little but reproduce his statements up to the 
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period when his own personal feelings affected his critical 
judgment. The story is an interesting one, full of romance, 
aiiecdote, and noble traits. 

American character has not become so clearly defined 
that its expression in literature and Art is sharp and clear. 
It is not a simple development of one race, but the blending 
of many races and influences. Hence we do not find the 
beginnings of American Art in the crude but simple expres- 
sions of cliildliood, as we do in Germany, but rather in 
desultory and scattered imitations and reproductions of the 
civilization which we brought over with us. 

The Indians, in their war paint and ornamentation, give 
the only instance of Aboriginal Art in America : but its influ- 
ence is scarcely traceable on either the early Art of the 
country or its condition to-day. The Indian has not devel- 
oped into Art and civilization. Benjamin West, indeed, got 
his first knowledge of the use of paints from them ; but 
only the material pigments, not the artistic expression. 
So the negro-melody is dying out, for the enfranchised 
ne^To prefers the Sunday-school hymn ; and whatever of 
ethnical peculiarity he may add to American life is so slight 
and subtle that it is hardly perceptible. And yet, while 
we cannot recognize a well-defined American school, strongly 
distingiflshed from the European schools that preceded it, I 
think there is a subtle aroma of new life about even our 
first artists, which gives a great interest to their early efforts. 
The' form is not new, but there is a freshness of life and 
feeling. That anything deserving tlie name of Art in Amer- 
ica is almost coincident with our struggle for independence, 
seems to corroborate this statement. 

What influences can we trace in American Art ? I will 
.not go over the familiar history of colonization, which 
brought the English, French, Dutch, and Spaniards to our 
shores. I have found nothing to indicate any direct influ- 
ence of either the Dutch or Spanish schools of Art in this 
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country, rich as they both were ; but their period of activ- 
ity was passing away, and they fuund no new life here. 

It seenns more probable that France should have moulded 
the mind of the young nation. A Huguenot colony came 
to South Carolina in 1685, and others of that nation were 
scattered through the other Eastern provinces. France 
had already not only her great Catholic artists, Poussin, Le 
Sueur, Philippe de Champagne, but the Protestants had 
found noble representative's in Art in various departments. 
Can we find any traces of their influence in America ? In 
Charleston, S. C, there still remain some very fine speci- 
mens of ornamental iron-work, said to have been brought 
from France, which may be a relic of that period of taste 
and splendor. 

South Carolina has certainly taken the lead of all the 
Southern States in intellectual and artistic life. To her we 
are indebted for De Vaux, a young artist of great promise ; 
and still more for our greatest ideal artist, Allston, who was 
broad and European in his artistic sympathies, though his 
training and relations were decidedly English. Paul Revere, 
also, was a descendant of a Huguenot family. In spite of 
these slight ijjdications, there is, however, no great influ- 
ence of the French school in American Art until a late 
period. I should think not before 1830, when our artists 
began to study with De la Roche and other French masters, 
and French lithographs and engravings were introduced, 
especially for use as models in schools. 

On the contrary, the influence of England became en- 
tirely preponderant in the Art and literature, as well as in 
the language and laws of the colonies. It is therefore 
important to consider for a moment what the condition of 
Art was at that time in England, that we may know how 
much of the love and talent for Art which is clearly percep- 
tible in American life, so soon as the colonies began to dc- 
18 
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volop any individuality and independence, is traceable to 
that source. 

The traditions of English Art of the time of Holbein and 
Vandyck hardly remained active at this period, yet their 
masterly power in portraiture had given an impulse to that 
branch of Art in England which it l»as never since lost, and 
it is tliis most important form of Art which first appears in 
America. 

While the offshoot for America was taken at a time of 
great moral and political activity in England, when the 
nation was throwing off the incubus of hereditary inca- 
pacity in government, and the hardy pioneers of New Eng- 
land represented much of the best quality of English blood, 
yet this class had little knowledge or love for Art; and, in- 
deed, by their religious opinions were rather hostile to it. 
And in the century that followed, the condition of England 
was as unfavorable to the development of a noble Art as 
can well be imagined in a civilized country. There was an 
entire divorce of religion and culture; the earnest men of 
noble principles and pure lives had no development of the 
imagination, while all high ideality and true intellectual 
life was killed out by the debasing licentiousness of the so- 
called higlier classes. Macaulay gives the picture of the 
time so fully that I will quote his words. 

"• It is not very easy to explain why the nation which 
was so far before its neighbors in science, should in Art 
have been so f\ir behind them all. Yet such was the fact. 
It is true that in architecture, an Art which is half a sci- 
ence, an Art in which none but. a geometrician can excel, 
an Art which has no standard of grace but what is directly 
or indirectly dependent upon utility, .• . . our country 
could boast of one truly great man, Christopher Wren ; and 
the fire which had laid London in ruins had given him an 
opportunity, unprecedented in modern history, of displaying 
his powers. . . . But at the close of the reign of Charles II. 
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there was not a single English painter or statuary whose 
name is now remembered. This sterility is somewhat mys- 
terious, for painters and statuaries wore by no means a 
despised or ill- paid class. . . . Loly, who has preserved 
to us the rich curls, the full lips, and the languishing eyes 
of tlie frail beauties celebrated by Hamilton, was a West- 
phalian. . . . Lely was succeeded by his countryman, God- 
frey Kneller/' 

Macaulay enumerates several Dutch artists, who gained 
honor and wealth in England, and adds : " Even the designs 
for the coins were made by French medallists. Indeed, it 
was not till the reign of George the Second that our country 
could glory in a great painter ; and George the Third was 
on the throne before she had reason to be proud of any 
of her sculptors.'' 

Undoubtedly, among the throng of men of all professions 
who sought a residence in America to better their condi- 
tion, were painters of more or less pretension, but they 
were so unsuccessful in their calling, from want of merit or 
want of employment, as to have left no trace behind them ; 
and we find no evidence of any Art in the 'American col- 
onics until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

John Watson, a Scotchman, came to the colonies in 1715, 
and set up his eaeX at Perth Amboy, N. J. lie was born in 
1GS5. He seems to have been a man of easy means and 
eccentric habits, and had the name of being a miser and an 
usurer. Many traditions lingered in his neighborhood of 
the portraits of kings and heroes wliich adorned his house, 
and Dunlap recalls his bojnsh admiration for Watson's 
painting-house, which was filled with similar pictures. He 
returned to England once on a visit, and brought back with 
him a number of pictures, which, with his own, made a 
considerable gallery — the first in America. This, with his 
other property, descended to his nephew, who was a tory 
during the revolution, and who fled from his house, which 
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was ransacked by the yeomanry of the country, and its 
Works of Art scattered and destroj'^ed. 

To this collection we owe the early interest of William 
Dunlap in pictures, and the impulse which finally gave us 
his Invaluable history. 

The next painter who is known to have visited America 
was John Smybert, in 1728, and his work is full of interest, 
and exercised a powerful influence upon our leading New 
England artists, Copley, Trumbull, and Allston. For him 
we are indebted to the good and enthusiastic Bishop Berke- 
\Qy, who, having travelled with Smybert in Italy, engaged 
him as a professor of painting, drawing, and architecture, 
in his projected college in America. Smybert fortunately 
remained here, although the college was never established, 
and we have excellent specimens of his work. The most 
interesting is a picture of Bishop Berkeley's family, now at 
Yale College, New Haven. It is really a delightful picture, 
in good preservation,, and gives us a genuine feeling of the 
good old bishop. lie is standing by a table, in deep 
thought, with one hand resting on a copy of Plato, and dic- 
tating to his friend, Sir James Dalton. Two members of 
his familv — Mrs. Berkelev, with an infant in her arms, and 
Miss Ilandcock — are seated beside the table, while two 
gentlemen stand behind them. A beautiful water view 
opens in the background. 

While Smybert will not rank with great artists, he is a 
thoroughly good painter, from whose works much technical 
knowledge could be gained. Ilis work is simply com- 
posed, well drawn, and agreeable in color, lie had made a 
copy from Vandyck of the head of Cardinal Bentevoglio, 
which came to the college library at Cambridge. Allston 
recognized its beauty, and confesses his indebtedness to it 
for much instruction. Trumbull also worked in a room 
built by Smybert, in which were many of his works. It is 
, delightful to recognize the good influence, increasing as it 
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was shared, of Bishop Berkeley's genuine enthusiasm for 
education, and Smybert's faithful work. Smj^bert married 
and lived in Boston, in high estimation, until ITST. lie 
left two children, one of whom, Nathaniel, was a painter 
of much promise ; but he died early. 

A few other painters of this time are mentioned by Dun- 
lap, of whom Blackburn is interesting, as having painted 
some good portraits in Boston, and Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, who was the first person to aid West in his studies, 
by lending him books. 

No American artist has ever been so widely known as 
Benjamin West. His story has all the charm of romance, 
• and his life was as successful, and his character as honor- 
able and beautiful as we could ask for our favorite hero. 
What could he sweeter than the picture of tlie little Quaker 
boy rocking the cradle, and so charmed by the beauty of 
the sleeping baby that he seized pencil and paper, and 
made a sketch, which drew from the admiring mother the 
exclamation, " Why, I declare, he has made a likeness of 
little Sally ! '' Borrowing his paints from the Indians, and 
making his brushes of hairs taken from the cat's tail, he 
gave such proofs of natural talent that his Quaker friends 
put aside their sectai'ian scruples, and consented to his de- 
voting himself to the art for which nature had fitted him. 
It is true that later critics consider untrustworthy the 
beautiful speeches, and some of the pleasing incidents, given 
by his first biographer, but the simple facts are sufficiently 
interesting, without any embellishment. 

Benjamin West's family were English Quakers, who 
settled in Pennsylvania. He was born near Springfield, in 
Chester counjfcy, October 10, 1738, and was the first artist 
of any note born on American soil. Ilis ideas of the great- 
ness of his calling were most exalted, for a well-authenti- 
cated story relates, that he refused to ride on horseback 
with a schoolfellow who announced his intention of being a 
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tailor. "I am to be a painter/' said West, ''the com- 
pa^^iion of kings and emperors." 

Various friends of the family were attracted by the boy*s 
earnestness and talent, and gave him books and materials to 
aid him in his studies. He went to Philadelphia, to reside 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Clarkson, where he studied 
English literature and history under the best instructors 
which the city afforded. After his motiier's death ho began 
his professional career as a portrait-painter, in Philadelphia, 
with full employment. lie had also the opportunity of 
studying a collection of pictures belonging to Governor 
Hamilton, among which was a St. Ignatius, by Murillo, 
which the young painter copied. He then painted the 
Provost, in the style and attitude of the saint. 

These studies inspired him with a longing desire to visit 
Europe. His price at this time was two and a half guineas for 
a head, and five for a half-length. He went to New York for 
a time, where he obtained higher prices, and at the end of 
eleven months he indulged the hope of soon going to Italy. 
But his good fortune smoothed his way, for at this time a 
Mr. Allen, of Philadelphia, was loading a ship with flour to 
sail directly for Leghorn, and West obtained permission to 
accompany his son, who was going out in her, while a gen- 
erous sitter in New York gave him fifty guineas for his out- 
fit. Other friends afterwards sent him a letter of credit for 
all his necessary expenses. 

The ready sympathy and generous help given to aspiring 
young artists in America, is very delightful to read of It 
shows that the country was ready for them, and the popular 
mind longed for expression in Art. Artists in America have 
not suffered either from want of encouragement or generous 
remuneration, but from inadequate means of education, from 
want of critical appreciation, and indiscriminate admiration. 

But what a novelty for Rome when the young Quaker 
from America appeared there to study painting. Through 
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letters to an English g-entleman he was at once introduced 
to the best society, and a party of connoisseurs accompanied 
him to witness the impression which the sight of the great 
masterpieces of antiquity would make upon his untutored 
mind. The unspoiled simph'city of his feeling is sliown by 
his exclamation on seeing tiie Apollo : " How like a young 
Mohawk warrior ! '^ and the Italians were delighted with his 
criticism wlien he described the attitude and skill of the 
children of the forest. 

Raphael Mengs was at that time the popular painter. It 
is said the connoisseurs thought West equalled or surpassed 
him in color, though he did not draw as correctly. Mengs 
treated the new-comer ver}'' kindly, and advised him to make 
a tour for study through Italy, and then return to Rome and 
paint a histori|;al picture for exhibition. By his father's 
advice, West determined to visit England, and this advice 
decided his whole future life. Tie had chosen historical 
painting as his province, and when he arrived in England he 
found his place awaiting him. England had no distinguished 
historical painter. 

West arrived in London in 1763, and began a career of 
uninterrupted success and prosperit3\ I^^ found patrons 
among the most cultivated and distinguished men of Lon- 
don, and the king treated him with especial favor. His boy- 
ish dream was realized. 

At this time the colonies were not separated in feeling 
and interest from the mother country, and West probably 
encountered no prejudice on account of his transatlantic ori- 
gin. Dunlap indeed gi\t?s the testimony of nearly all our 
early painters who went to England to study, to the effect 
that the English world of Art made no distinction between 
them and her own children. The fact that so many Ameri- 
cans were admitted to the Royal Academ}^ and that West 
became its president, is a sufficient proof of this liberal 
feeling. 
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AVithout attempting to follow the career of West in Eng- 
land, which is fully narrated by his biographers, wo may 
consider what he accomplished in his Art, and what influ- 
ence it has had upon the development of painting in 
America. 

West was distinctively an historical painter. lie never 
excelled in portraits, and in later life welcomed the aid of 
Stuart in fulfilling a commission of this kind. He had great 
qualities as a historic painter, a genuine love of truth, a 
Kimplicity and directness in his composition and manner of 
telling a story, and thoroughness in his work. He lacked 
the highest powers of imagination, and his pictures are 
rather interesting and instructive, than eleVating and inspir- 
ing. Ilazlitt has asserted '* that there is not a single, fine 
head in all his pictures.'' And it is true that he does not 
concentrate the meaning of his historic event in the 
face of a hero, or give ^''ou ever the charm of personal 
beauty. He never touches the heart deeply ; and his se- 
verest critics have been not only the llaydons and Barrys, 
who envied his success, but the simple-minded people, who 
try pictures by the test of Nature. A stor^' is told of a 
canny Scot, who said of his Iscariot, in " Christ Rejected,'' 
'' His Judas was an ill-looking vagabond, far from like a 
man ony decent body wad tak up wi'. Had I been painting 
a Judas, I would have selected a thin-lipped, smiling, silly- 
like, nice man." A young girl from the country remarked 
on his pale horse for death to .ride on, " that it was pony- 
backed." In truth, after West left his early home, he knew 
little of the actual life of men, but took his subjects from 
books, and painted from the traditions of Italian Art. 

Yet if we judge him by comparison with the historical 
painters of his own time, he surpasses them in good judgment, 
good taste, and good feeling. We who have lived through 
an age of excessive realism in Art, will find it hard to esti- 
mate the courage which it required in West to paint the 
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heroes of the Siege of Quebec in the costumes which they 
really wore, instead of representing them naked, like com- 
batants in Greek games, or draped like Romans. Yet even 
Reynolds entreated him to forbear from such an innovation 
on the customs of the trade. What would have been the 
result if West had returned to his native home, taken part 
in the stirring scenes of the Revolution, and then painted 
what he had seen and felt ? It is idle to speculate. But West 
did great service to American Art by his character, and by 
the welcome and help he gave to all young artists. His 
life was pure and blameless, and he preserved the confidence 
and esteem of both England and America through the strug- 
gle which separated them. A more impulsive and impetuous 
nature might not have been able to preserve the friendship 
of King George when his countrymen were fighting against 
him ; but West did not hesitate to express his sympathy 
with his country, and he used his influence with the king to 
protect Trumbull, whoso 3'outhful rashness had brought him 
into peril. He refused the einpty title offered him, though 
the world persists in calling him Sir Benjamin. 

To Stuart, Copley, Trumbull, AUston, and many lesser 
men, he gave his hospitality and instruction freel}'^ and gen- 
erously. Murillo said, " I am happy, since I have not only 
made pictures, but a painter.^' However slightly we may 
now regard the actual achievements of West, we must feel 
that he was the founder and benefactor of American Art. 

One of his best pictures, that of King Lear in the Storm, 
is in the Boston Art Museum, and it does not lose its inter- 
est after many years acquaintance. 

In BoydelFs Shakespeare, which was intended to repre- 
sent the best pictorial Art of England, the pictures of West 
compare favorably with those of any other painter of the 
day, — even of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who excelled rather 
in pictures(][ue portraiture than in historic representation. 

An intimate friend and pupil of West, Matthew Pratt, in- 
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fluenced the progress of Art by his work as a portrait and 
HJgn painter in Philadelphia. He painted a collection of 
portraits as a sign for the great convention of 1788, which 
attracted crowds of admirers, among the rest young Neagle, 
a Philadelphia artist, who attributes to these signs his first 
aspirations after excellence in Art. Pratt spen^ some time 
in England, and took a respectable place in the Dublin Ex- 
hibition, but he seems to have found sign painting more 
profitable than portraits, in either country. It is amusing to 
hear of him as exhibiting a picture called *' The American 
School,^' consisting of portraits of West, of himself, and of 
otfier Americans now unknown to fame. The American 
school was then very much like tlie church with one mem- 
ber. But it is well to note how good work had its due in- 
fluence even in such an humble sphere. Better a good sign- 
painter than a shallow and pretentious aspirant for high Art. 

The Quaker influence in Philadelphia did not seen) to 
prevent the appearance of talent in Art, — perhaps the 
vigorous pruning it received only strengthe-ned the living 
shoots. 

About this time appeared a remarkable woman. Patience 
Lovell, born in New Jersey, in 1725. She was celebrated 
for her likenesses in wax, which made her famous not only 
in her native land, but in England, where she acquired a 
splendid fortune. She lost the favor of George III. by 
scolding him for sanctioning the American War. She was 
intimate witii West, and had correspondence with Franklin 
and JeffcTson. Her children inherited some of her talent, 
but did not distinguish themselves highly in Art. She died 
in 1785. Her intense national feeling, and vigor of ex- 
pression, is shown in one sentence of a letter, in which she 
says of the espionage of the English government, it has 
" all the folly, without the ability of the French.** 

John Singleton Copley was born in Boston, in 1738, and 
died in London, in 1815. He showed proof of natural talent 
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and skill at au early age. Before he left America, in ITH, 
he had already painted many of those excellent portraits, 
which are so precious as preserving to us the appearance 
and costume of the times. His price for portraits in 1769 
was £9, 16s. ; certainly a very fair remuneration for a young 
painter in those days. lie went to England, where he re- 
mained a successful portrait-painter until his death. 

Copley was a careful, laborious painter, and is more cele- 
brated for the thoroughness with which he painted the cos- 
tume and accessories of his sitters, than for truth to life or . 
beauty of color. Still his portraits are full of the spirit of 
the time in which he lived, and we are indebted to him for 
a knowledge of the men and women of the pre-revolution- 
ary period, in their very habit as they lived. Ilis careful 
work has ensured the good preservation of his pictures. 
Ilis pictures vary very much in their technical ment. Some- 
times they are very hard, and dry, and chiefly valuable for 
the drapery, while at other times he works with a free pen- 
cil ; and his pictures are graceful in form, and pleasing in 
color. A picture of a Boy and Squirrel, exhibited in Bos- 
ton a few 3^ears ago, was a happy instance of this finer 
mood ; although it was an earl}^ work, painted before he had 
much opportunity of seeing good pictures. Although Copley 
painted many historical pictures, which were highly praised 
by his contemporaries, yet he was emphatically a portrait- 
painter ; and the greatest interest in even these works is in 
their faithful rendering of individual actors in the scene. I 
am indebted to Mr. F. B. Sanborn for calling my attention 
to an excellent specimen of this branch of his Art, in the 
Public Library of Bostan. It represents the Appearance 
of Charles I. in Parliament, demanding the five members. 
The picture contains fifty-eight portraits, from mere pro- 
file to full length representations, of the distinguished per- 
sons present on that occasion. They are drawn from exist- 
ing likenesses, mostly medals ; and the artist was some- 
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times obliged to change a profile into a full, or nearly 
front face. The portrait of Charles is taken partly from a 
bust ; but the color is copied from Vandyck, as is also the 
portrait of Colonel George Goring. Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Piulip Warwick, and Geoflrey Palmer are copies from Sir 
Peter Lelv. 

The composition of the picture is simple and harmonious. 
The color is not effective, as a whole, but has the dry, some- 
what patch-work effect of many pictures of that time ; but 
if the attention is turned to the special figures, the com- 
plexion is often fresh and natural, and the drapery rich, 
without interfering with the general tone of the picture. 
The color is most agreeable in the light where it falls pleas- 
antly on the group around Sir Bevil Grenville. The dress 
of Grenville, as well as of the king and his sole attendant. 
Prince Rupert, is rich and finely painted. One of the most 
agreeable portraits is of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 
But it is a transcript from history', a collection of interesting 
heads rather than an imaginative reproduction of the intense 
passion of the moment. The attitudes are often constrained 
and awkward, and there is so much difference in the repre- 
sentation of the hands as to lead one to suspect either that 
Copley had assistants in his painting, who did not equal his 
own work, or that in some cases he had an excellent model 
in the picture from which he copied. 

Like West, he was truthful and noble in character, and 
thoroughly respectable in his life. He lived handsomely, 
and his luxurious style is said to have inspired Trumbull with 
an ambition to become a painter. A pleasing anecdote is 
told of him, that while painting the portrait of an Ameri- 
can gentleman, in London, the news of the acknow^ledg- 
ment of Independence arrived, when Copley painted an 
American ship in the background, with the stars and 
stripes at her masthead ; this being probably the first in- 
stance of the hoisting of the American flag in England. 
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But although affectionately attached to their country, both 
West and Copley were substantially English: Neither of 
them have the beauty of Reynolds, or the picturesqueness 
of Gainsborough, still less the power and originality of Ho- 
garth, or the natural feeling of Wilkio ; but they take an 
honorable rank in the English school of their day, and they 
did great service in fostering the growing genius of Art in 
America. 

The revolutionary period shows a decided change in the 
subjects and execution of pictures, and marks the begin- 
ning of an Art which may be called peculiarly American, 
having strong national traits, and often distinguished in 
subject and treatment from the English school. Three men 
represent this period, and their lives are so full of hiterest 
that I can only, in this brief sketch, refer you to the biog- 
raphies which we fortunately possess. All of them owe a 
large portion of their celebrity to their portraits of the 
great hero of the war, as of the government that followed 
it, George Washington, and it is a piece of national good 
fortune that we have so many and so varied representations 
of him. 

Gilbert Stuart was born in 1754. He was a man of 
strong, original genius, who would have made his mark as 
a portrait-painter in any age or country, for lie had the 
most iniportant qualities in this interesting branch of Art, 
keen perception of character and the power to faithfully 
represent nature. When a group of artists were each 
choosing the master he would follow, Stuart said : ** For my 
own part, I will not follow any master. I wish to find out 
what nature is for myself, and see her with my own eyes.'' 
In this Stuart took a new and important step in Art, leading 
in that direction which has made the glory of the Art of 
our own day. His keen perception of character is shown 
by another story. 

*' Lord Mulgrave employed Stuart to paint the portrait 
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of his brother, General Phipps, previous to his going 
abroad. On seeing the picture, Mulgrave exclaimed, 

* What is this ? this is very strange ! ' 'I have painted 
your brother as I saw him,' said the artist. ' I see insanity 
in the face,' said Lord Mulgrave. General Pliipps went to 
India, and the first account his brother had of him was that 
of suicide from insanity.'' Hawthorne is said to have 
founded on this anecdote the story of '* The Prophetic Pic- 
ture,'' in his " Twice-told Tales." 

To these traits Stuart added a rich, merry humor, which 
placed him in pleasant relations with his sitters. His 
character was quite unlike that of his predecessors. Ho 
was a careless fellow, negligent of money matters, and 
often in debt, and in trouble in consequence. His work is 
consequently unequal, and he left much unfinished, besides 
many things unworthy of his reputation. It is pleasant to 
see the cordial admiration of the early artists for each 
other's work. Sully narrates that, " on seeing a portrait of 
jMr. Gibbs, by Stuart, Allston almost started ; and then said 
to him, *Well, what is your opinion?' The reply was, 

* I may commit myself, and expose my ignorance ; but in 
my opinion, I never saw a Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyck, 
or Titian equal, to it. What say you?' *I say that all 
combined could not have equalled it.' " It is denied that 
Mr. Allston used these words, and they certainly could not 
have expressed Ijis sober judgment ; but the impression 
made on Sully at least shows how cordial was this mutual 
recognition of Stuart's power. But one portrait, now in the 
Art Museum, may fairly be ranked with the best of Dutch 
portraits, it is so wonderfully strong and real. We should 
rather say of Stuart, that he gave a powerful impulse to 
Art in the direction of truth to nature and fearless origi- 
nality, than that he founded any school. 

John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Conn,, June 6, 
1756. lie was the son of Jonathan Trumbull, governor of 
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Connecticut, and of good Pilgrim ancestry on the mother's 
Bide. 

He had already developed some taste for Art, and ac- 
quired some knowledge of drawing, when the war broke 
out, and after serving in the army for a short time he re- 
turned to his Art, as he says, with a patriotic desire of cele- 
brating the heroic deeds of his countrymen. lie became 
widely known by his pictures of American subjects, espe- 
cially of the Battle of Bunker Ilill, the Death of Mont- 
gomery at Quebec, and the Declaration of Independence. 

.Trumbull was the first painter emploj'ed by Congress to 
paint four subjects for the rotunda of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. These are, The Declaration of Independence The * 
Surrender of Burgoyne, The Surrender of Cornwallis, and 
the Resignation of Washington at Annapolis. 

Unfortunately, to secure these pictures much influence 
was exorcised by the painter and his friends, which caused 
hard feeling and satirical criticism. The witty Randolph 
named the Declaration *' the Shin picture,'' and the satire 
wounded the painter's sensitive nature, and has influenced 
the judgment of critics upon it. Thackeray said, *' Never 
despise nor neglect Trumbull ; " but it has been rather the 
fashion to do so. Dunlap, whose vivacious style makes his 
history entertaining and readable, cherished an inveterate 
hostility to Trumbull, which was partly founded on \qvj 
different tastes and habits, and which perhaps had some 
ground in a certain aristocratic hauteur which clung to the 
gentleman of the old school. But in seeing the Trumbull 
gallery at New Haven I was struck with the genuine merit 
of the artist, and understood how Thackeray relished the 
strong individuality, and truth to life, in his miniature por- 
traits. He lacked thorough training and knowledge, as 
well as the higher powers of imagination ; but there is a 
simple and earnest truth in his work which makes it very 
interesting to one who studies it without bias or prejudice. 
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Ilis carl}^ works, painted in England in tlio companionsliip 
of other artists, are liis best, but he continued to labor with 
zeal at portrait-painting in New York, although, according 
, to Dunliip, his later works are entirely unworthy of his 
early promise. Goethe ' recognized his merit, and was in- 
terested in his work. 

Charles Wilson Peale, born in 1741, is quite inferior as a 
painter to the others we have named ; yet lie forms an inter- 
esting figure in American Art history, as the founder of a 
family of artists, as one of the very first to do anything 
towards establishing museums of Art, and as having 
painted Washington from the life. Mr. Pealo was a very 
•ingenious man, of varied gifts ; now a lecturer on natural 
history, then a dentist ; at one time a collector of natural 
objects, and doing a great service to science by preserving 
the bones of a mammoth, and laj^ng the foundations of a 
museum. He also attempted to establish an Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Ills only pictures of great 
value now, are his portraits of Washington and the'other 
prominent men of the revolutionary period. *' Of the four- 
teen portraits by Peale, '^ says Tuckerman, *' that exhibiting 
Washington as a Virginia colonel, in the colonial force of 
Great Britain, is the only entire portrait, before the revolu- 
tion, extant.^' His son, Rembrandt Peale, made an elaborate 
portrait of Washington, whose resemblaiice was vouched 
for by many leading men of the time. Dunlap attacks it 
very severely, as unfaithful to the original. Washington 
sat to Peale for a sketch, when a youth of nineteen, but he 
afterwards used the bust of Houdon as a model. 

Trumbull first painted Washington's head from recollec- 
tion, so distinctly was every feature and expression im- 
pressed upon his mind. In 1792 he again took the hero's 
portrait, in Philadelphia, which he considers the best he 
ever painted, and the best that exists, representing him in 
his heroic and military character. lie painted him for 
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the city of Charleston, representing him on the eve of the 
battle of Trenton, when he conceived the plan of surprising 
the British army. 

Tuckermanii says that Trumbuirs picture was the favorite 
with those who had known Washington in his military 
career ; but it gives rather his general character, and the 
action of his figure, than a satisfactory likeness in the face. 
The color is yellow, and does not do justice to his florid, 
healthy complexion. This picture is widely known bj^ Du- 
rand's engraving. 

Stuart first painted the president in 1794, and for the last 
time in 1797, so that we have a succession of portraits, 
from Peale's, taken in early manhood, until very near the 
close of his life. Stuart made many repetitions of these 
portraits, but the best ones are the one made for Lord 
Lansdowne, one said to have been purposely unfinished, 
that he might retain it for his own use, and the one owned 
by the Gibbs family, of Newport, 

Stuart, as may well be believed, studied the countenance 
of the illustrious sitter with the utmost care, and he has 
given the sensitiveness, yet firmness of his character, in the 
nice play of the muscles, and the health and vigor of his 
temperament, in its ruddy color. 

One of these portraits was originally, in violation of the 
artist's claims, very poorly engraved by Heath, an English 
engraver. Within a few years justice has been done to the 
unfinished portrait by an admirable engraving b}' Marshall, 
which is now the best representation accessible to the pub- 
lie, as the portrait does not photograph well, owing to the 
red color. Many other artists of merit have preserved Tor 
us portraits of the men and women of this interesting 
period, but those I have named sufficiently indicate the 
taste of the times, and the work that was accomplished. 
When we consider the political and military history of 
America during this century, remembering that in the early 
19 
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part the states were only scattered colonies, without a past 
or a future of their own, and that the wliole struggle for 
independent existence, and the formation of a permanent 
government, was completed ere its close, I think we must 
confess that Art bore her share in the general development, 
giving us at least many valuable treasures, which it is our 
duty to guard for posterity. As we come nearer to our 
own time, the field of vision widens ; and, amid the crowd 
of names which ara deserving ef remembrance, I can only 
note those whose influence is commanding, and who mark 
the progress of Art. 

AVashington Allston was born in South Carolina, November 
5, 1779, and died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 9, 1843. 
As he graduated at Harvard College in 1800, we may fairly 
consider his intellectual life and work as belonging to the 
nineteenth century. He marks a new character in American 
Art, for he is an idealist of the purest stamp, and as remark- 
able for creative and poetic imagination as West was for the 
want of them. lie loved nature too tenderly and reverently 
ever to fall into the extreme of neglecting the study ; but it 
is still Nature as the revelation of Spirit, that he recognizes, 
and his landscapes are as poetic, and as far from all servile 
imitation of outward material forms as his heads of saints 
or angels. He moulded and stamped all the best Art of 
America during nearly the first half of the century, and the 
praise that is lavished upon him by his contemporaries and 
pupils would be extravagant, if we did not receive it as ap- 
plying to his ideals and his aims, and their very best results, 
rather than to all his actual work. 

It is impossible, in the limits of a short paper, to do jus- 
tice to a character and a life so rich and so varied ; but it 
may be possible to arouse your interest so that you will study 
it for yourselves. A very excitable imagination, which 
early revelled in the wild stories of magic, which he heard 
from the negroes on his father's plantation, and which, as is 
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shown in his novel of Monaldi, could form the most tremen- 
dous conceptions of good and evil, almost too terrible for the 
human mind to bear, was united with exquisite sensibility 
and taste, so that he never ** overstepped the modesty of 
nature ^' ; to this was added a moral purity so cxactin^^ that 
he withdrew a picture for which a large price had already 
been offered, because his conscience suggested that it might 
have a harmful influence on some natures ; a tender, affec- 
tionate heart, which made him loving and beloved in all the 
relations of life, and an intellectual sympathy with all ex- 
cellence, which caused him to say of himself that he was 
'* a wide liker in pictures.'^ The exquisite refinement of 
his nature never became effeminate, because of the strength 
of his intellect and power of his imagination ; his sensitive- 
ness was not hard and critical, and he never fell into senti- 
mentality. 

He is not national, in the sense that Trumbull was. Per- 
haps those who looked on the surface only might feci that 
he lacked in patriotic ardor, and that his culture was so 
European as to have destroyed the originality and freshness 
of his mind. That he was an heir of the old traditions of 
the best Art of Greece and Italy is true ; but he is also a 
representative, and the best who has used the brush, of the 
fine aroma of American life, of that delicacy, grace, and 
fineness which is shown in the beauty of American women 
in the literature of Bryant, Irving, and Hawthorne, in the 
philosophy of Alcott and Emerson, in the theology of Hop- 
kins and Channing, in the heroism of warriors like Win- 
throp and Shaw, and which, to my mind, is always typified 
by our native elm, so tough and strong in its fibre, so grace- 
ful and delicate in its outlines and foliage. 

Perhaps had he been born on New England soil this 
ideality might have been a little cold and abstract ; but from 
his southern birth he gained a warmth and richness of pas- 
sion and feeling which made him a great colorist, lighting 
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up his imagination and thought with the glow of Titian and 
Tintoret. 

Malbone, Moore, Sully, Frazer, Vanderlyn, Clevenger, 
Leslie, indeed almost every American artist of his time, 
speak of him with the most tender love and reverence. 
Coleridge 'was his intimate friend, and he almost made a 
painter of Washington Irving. 

The home at Cambridge, in which he spent his last years 
,in seclusion and retirement, was a shrine to which all young 
artists turned with reverent homage. One who remembers 
the feeling towards him of those days must smile at Tucker- 
man's pathetic description of the "lonely old man, in an ob- 
scure village in Massachusetts, only sought out by a few 
stray Englishmen, who appreciated his worth/' 

The exhibition of his pictures in 1839* gave the public a 
chance \io know him, and it made an era in the mental life 
of maiiy of the j'oung men and women of that day. Then a 
school-girl of fifteen years old, I can still remember that 
room, with the large picture of the Dead Man Restored to 
Life, — too awful for me to comprehend ; with the Jeremiah 
and the Scribe opposite, and the Miriam springing forward 
in all the enthusiasm of religious triurnph. It is before my 
ej'es to-da}', tliough not seen for over forty years. 

Allston's success in England was immediate and contin- 
ued. Some of his happiest years were passed there, and 
some of his best pictures were, and are still, in the posses- 
sion of British noblemen. Some of his admirers regret that 
he returned to this country, to struggle with pecuniary diflfi- 
culties, and to leave behind him a great unfinished monu- 
ment of his life. 

But his place and his work were here, and his influence, 
seemingl}'^ lost, was infused into the literature. Art, and life 
of America. And yet AUston has been partially forgotten, 
and honest critics of to-day think his reputation overrated, 
and his works uninteresting. Uis pictures pale before the 
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realistic and impressional school, which has succeeded them. 
In a gallery of landscapes of the present day hung one of 
Allston's, a quiet and beautiful autumn scene, with the soft 
light of sunset upon it, and a single horseman crossing a 
brook. "1 tiiought,*' said a former pupil of his, " that it 
was the only gentleman in the company/* It requires a 
delicate and refined sensibility, a mood in sympathy with his 
own, to enter fully into his ideas. 

But estimating him at his best, the only true judgment to 
be made in ranking an artist, his very great reputation, and 
the influence which he has exercised upon Art and artists, 
renders it important to recognize his limitations, and to en- 
deavor to understand why he is the artist of a limited cir- 
cle, and not of the great mass of the people. For this a 
full and critical biography is needed ; but we may note some 
points. Allston retains much of the traditions and forms of 
the past. His thoughts are profound and original, but his 
symbolism and expression are not of to-day. I have some- 
times Telt as if he had the new wine, but not the new bottles. 
Such themes as *' Saul and the Witch of Endor,'' and the 
** Dead Man Restored to Life by Touching the Prophet's 
Bones," have only a historic and picturesque interest for us. 
They do not touch our hearts. Allston 's female heads rep- 
resent the lady of chivalry, almost too lovely and refined for 
human needs, not the coming woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a marvel and a delight to her age. In his picture of 
*' The Mother," unfortunately destroyed by fire, and only 
now known by a small engraving, it is the tender, refined 
mother, charmed with the holiness of her new relation, 
which he has given us. So far as I know, this is the only 
picture of a child that he has painted ; and this has none of 
the real, glowing, frolic life of childhood, as the babies of 
Raphael and Fra Bartolomeo have ; it is stiff and formal. 
When we remember the idolatry of the child which marks 
our era, and how French and German Art halve given us 
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every sportive grace and charm of Lome life, this fact alone 
marks a want of harmony with the spirit of our age. 

I confess to a disappointment in seeing some of his works, 
brought to this country within a few years, and counted 
among his great works in England. St. Peter in Prison is 
now at the Art Museum in Boston. The figures have not the 
grace of action, nor has the picture the beauty of color, which 
1 expected, nor any powerful individual character. 

" Elijah in the Desert'' is another picture which has been 
severely criticised. It is a wide and desolate landscape, low 
in tone, and rather dull in color, which requires a very strong, 
warm light, to bring out its extent and distance. It gives 
an almost overpowering sense of the solitude and gloom of 
the desert. A large, irregular tree, whose knots and scars 
tell the storv of its battles with a thousand storms, seems 
to concentrate in itself all the wildncss and horror of the 
prophet's exile ; but the prophet himself, an inconspicuous 
figure, Ij'ing on the ground, does not add to the human inter- 
est in the scene, does not give the triumph of mind over 
outward circumstances, which would have made the repre- 
sentation welcome and strengthening to our hearts. It is 
rather the background of a gTcat heroic drama than the 
drama itself. 

Jeremiah and the Smhe struck my youthful fancy at the 
age of fifteen. Forty years after 1 saw it at the Trumbull 
Galler3^ at New Haven, and I was forced to confess that 
either I had lost my sensibility to its expression or I had 
overrated its value. It has been the subject of the most 
opposite opinions. Tuckerman says : 

'' With a reputation as the greatest work of AUston, en- 
dorsed by so competent a judge as Professor Morse, it 
shows a sad want of artistic taste to confess that a first 
glance at the lamenting prophet suggests the idea of an 
astonished blacksmith, surprised by the explosion of a pe- 
tard in his smithy.'' Yet he goes on to say, '* An exami- 
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nation, even by an uneducated eye, discloses the great 
power of the artist in expressing the intense absorption 
of the propliet's intellectual faculties in tiie wonderful rev- 
elations presented to him. The other beauties of the paint- 
ing disclose themselves the more closely it is studied, until 
it vindicates its claim to a high position as a work of Art./' 

Anotlier critic compares tiie Jeremiah to the prophets of 
Michel Angelo ; while yet another says, '* I count it among 
the bad pictures.'' 

The figure of the prophet is large and imposing, but I 
cannot find in it the spiritual grandeur and commanding 
nobility of Michel Angelo. He is conscious of his own 
presence, rather than lost in the revelation w^hich is given 
tiirough him. But the Scribe is a very beautiful figure, 
simple in action and expression, and entirely absorbed in 
his humble, ^ut important work. It reminds me of the 
young brother in Dominichin's Martyrdom of St. Jerome. 

No picture, perhaps, ever excited more expectation in 
America than tiie '* Belshazzar's Feast," whose unrolling 
from its long concealment came only after the artist's hand 
had not time to complete it. Exhibited in its unfinished 
state, it aroused the most varied feelings of delight and disap- 
pointment, as the observer was repelled by the incongruities 
of the half-formed figures, or as he penetrated through them 
to the thought and feeling of the master. 

The composition is grand and impressive, • — the tei-ror 
of tiie king, overcome by his weakness, is only indicated 
tiirough tiie half obliterated features ; but the queen, a ma- 
jestic figure, with more of mental heroism than of fear, is 
awe-struck rather than afraid ; yet with a touch of nature, 
as if seeking human sympathy, she clasps the hand of the 
favorite slave wiio stands behind her. Daniel is severely 
simple in dress and attitude, but he alone is firm and un-* 
moved, though recognizing the awful significance of his 
message. The soothsayers are in so unfinished a state as 
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to be grotesque, rather than impressive. But the charm of 
the picture is in the group of Jewesses, wlio bend forward, 
eagerly listening to the words of the prophet. Here is the 
perfection of beauty in form, color, and expression, such as 
no other American artist could give ; as pure and tender as 
Bellini, and as h)vely as Raphael. 

Allston's mind tended to express itself in literature as 
well as in painting, and the same qualities of lofty imagina- 
tion, high spirituality and abstract thought, are found in 
his writings as in his pictures. His novel of Monaldi is 
wonderful for the purity of its stylo, for its subtle analysis 
of human motives of action, for its intense conception of 
the power of evil, and for its exquisite delineation of a 
woman's character as chaste and refined in her maiden 
loveliness as his Beatrice or Rosalie. 

But it is a romance of the mind, not of neal life. His 
characters move in an unreal world, and speak to the in- 
tellect anji imagination rather than to the affections. It 
is a revelation of the inward workings* of the spirit, not a 
drama of action. Ilis lectures are equally full of profound 
thought and delicate and discriminating criticism. They 
are so condensed in style that they arc to be studied rather 
than read, and they should be the companion of every stu- 
dent who seeks a thorough knowledge of the aims and pur- 
poses of Art. 

Allstcn's life was somewhat sad and lonely. Living far 
from his native state, ho could not have had full enjoyment 
of family connections ; and though twice married, his home 
was childless. lie struggled with pecuniary diflSculties 
through the latter part of his life. This was owing to a 
want of practical sagacity in the management of affairs, 
sincere inherited a moderate independence. But when he 
went to Europe he refused all offers of assistance, and used 
up all his capital. Ilis healtii was delicate, and aft^r the 
death of his first wife his mind was painfully affected for a 
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time. lie was not a rapid worker, but conscientious and 
careful, so that, although his pictures sold well, he did not 
acquire large sums of money. He never engaged in por- 
trait-painting as a business, but his portrait of Dr. Chan- 
ning has the delicate, spiritual beauty of his own nature, as 
well as of his subject. lie was not himself satisfied with 
it, and covered it with paint, that he might change it ; but 
lie did not finish it. The covering has been carefully re- 
moved, but not without some injury to t!ie picture. 

A branch of Art flourished in America at this early pe- 
riod which has now become almost lost to the world, — that 
of miniature-likenesses, generally painted in water-colors, 
on ivory or fine card-board, though sometimes in oil, pas- 
tille, or crayon, while the itinerant silhouette-cutter met the 
longing for likenesses of the poorer class. Before the in- 
vention of the daguerreotype this was the most popular 
form of portraiture ; portable and convenient in size, mod- 
crate in price, and easily put out of the way if not pleasing 
to one's successors. Trumbull's miniatures are remarkable 
for vigor and individuality. Various painters made pic- 
tures which satisfied their sitters, although they have no 
permanent interest for the public. 

Among the best miniature-painters, with the exception of 
Malbone, and perhaps Inman, were two ladies. Miss Anne 
Hall, of Connecticut, painted in various styles ; but gave 
her principal attention to miniatures *on ivory, of which Dun- 
lap says : 

'* Her late portraits in miniature are of the highest order. 
I have seen groups of children composed with the taste and 
skill of a master, and the delicacy which the female charac- 
ter can infuse into works of beauty, beyond the reach of man, 
except it might bo such a man as Malbone." 

Miss Goodrich was equally distinguished in Boston, and 
her admirable likenesses were valued as family treasures. 

But Edward T. Malbone, born at Newport, in ITTT, 
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achieved an excellence in this department far beyond any 
other ; for his miniatures are not alone valuable for their 
resemblance to their orip^inals, but as ideal works of Art. 
lie was a friend and fellow-student of Allston's, and his 
works give evidence of the same purity and refinement, of 
nature, and spirituality of thought, llis earliest labor was 
at scene-painting, and possibly tins broad, free practice pre- 
vented him from ever falling into a labored and finical pret- 
tiness, which is the dangerous t(;ndency in working on a 
small scale. He worked, indeed, so assiduously as to un- 
dermine his constitution, and cause his early death, at the 
age of thirty. His reception in London was very gratify- 
irhg, and West bade him aspire to the very highest place in 
xVrt. The only composition known to us is that of The 
Ilours^ a group of three beautiful maidens, representing 
*' the past, the present, and the future.^' This was painted 
in England, but he brought it home with him, and it re- 
mained in the possession of his family. At last urgent 
necessity obliged the possessor to part with it, and her 
friends proposed a raffle, reserving qnc' ticket for herself. 
To the delight of all, this one ticket proved fortunate, and 
the picture was restored to its former owner. At her death 
she left it to the Providence Athenaeum, where ittnay now 
be seen. While ideally beautiful, his portraits were so 
true to the essential character of his subjects, that a for- 
eign artist recognized in an old lady the original of a 
beautiful miniature, painted when she was seventeen years 
of age. His heads illustrate the great truth that real 
breadth and largeness of style does not depend upon the 
size of canvas. 

Hawthorne has given a pleasing recognition of him, by 
representing Hepzibah, in the House of the Seven Gables, 
as contemplating the miniature of her brother by Malbone. 
He is supposed, also, to be the original of the artist in Col- 
onel Higginson's Oldport Romance. 
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Hi8 character was pure, noble, p^onial, and lovelj' ;. and 
his earl^' death was deeply lamented, as depriving us of the 
fully matured work of such a mind. 

Contrary to the usual development of Art in a country 
where its early beginnings are indigenous to the soil, sculp- 
ture does not appear at a very early period in American 
history. The English origin -of our Art will probably ac- 
count for this, both from the prominence given to family 
portraits, for which sculpture is less adapted than painting, 
and from the fact that there was absolutely no sculptor of 
merit in England during tlie formative period of our nation. 
We had, therefore, no modelling or carving, except for the 
figure-heads of vessels, before the revolution ; and the first 
impulse to sculpture seems to have come from anotlier 
source. 

In 1*191 the French sculptor Iloudon was invited to 
America, to model a head of Washington for the statue at 
•Richmond, Va. lie did not remain in this .country, how- 
ever, and although his, presence and labors here must have 
stimulated an interest in sculpture, I have no direct evi- 
dence of it. 

Guiseppe Ceracchi, an Italian sculptor, came to this 
country in 1T91. lie had been employed by thapope, in con- 
nection with Canova, to decorate the Pantheon, and thence 
went to England, where he was ver}' successful. lie was the 
instructor of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, and Walpole praises high- 
ly his full-length figure of her as the " Muse of Sculpture." 
Ceracchi became an ardent republican, and came to this 
country with the design of erecting a monument to liberty 
in the United States. Congress did not see fit to appro- 
priate the money for this purpose, but Washington was so 
much interested in it as to propose a private subscription. 
The impatient artist did not await the result of this effort, 
but returned to Europe. He modelled a bust of Washing- 
ton, which Dunlap considers the best likeness existing, ex- 
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cept his favorite Stuart at the Art* gallery. Ceracchi's 
character was not wholly reliable, and he resorted to 
tricky means to obtain employment in this country. Ke- 
tarning to France, he became deeply implicated in plots 
against the life of Buonaparte, but his final end is not 
known. 

The best original bust in marble was made about 1824, 
by John Frazee, whose attention had been drawn to sculp- 
ture by a cast fnjm the antique in the New York academy. 
Trumbull is said to have told him that sculpture would not 
be wanted here for a hundred j^ears ; but the men were 
already born in 1805 who were to lay the foundation of 
American sculpture, Horatio Greenough and Hiram Powers. 

Greenough was born in Boston, in easy circumstances, 
was educated at Harvard College, and was a pupil and friend 
of Allston^s. When Dunlap wished some notice of him for 
his history, he said, ''A note to Allston^s life might tell all 
that need be told of me/' He had some acquaintance with 
good works of Art at home, and received much assistance 
in his eff'orts from good artisans like Alpheus Gary, whom 
he loved to watch as he carved a cherub's head on a tomb- 
stone. He was the first American sculptor to take up his 
residence in Rome. He says of himself, "It was not until 
I had run through all the galleries and studios of Rome, 
and had under my eyes the genial forms of Italy, that I 
began to feel Nature's value." He made a bust of La- 
fjiyatta, which Cooper says *' is the very man, and should 
be dear to us in proportion as it is faithful." Lafayette is 
reported, on comparing it with one by David, to have said, 
"^One is a French bust, the other an American." This is 
interesting, as indicating the recognition of a national pecu- 
liarity in the young sculptor's work. 

At one time, in Italy, he became quite discouraged for 
want of commissions, when a supply of money was sent to 
him anonymously. He never discovered the donor, though 
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convinced that the timely help came from his native city. 
To express his gratitude, therefore, he sent home a bas- 
relief representing a student intent on a book, while a hand 
from the clouds supplies his lamp with oil. 

Fenimore Cooper soon after suggested, and gave an order 
for, a group of Chanting Cherubs, which was the first group 
in marble executed by an American. This work was warmly 
received in America, and Greenough obtained from the gov- 
ernment an order to execute his statue of Washington. 
His last work, entitled " Tlie Rescue,'* represents the con- 
flict between the Anglo-Saxon and the aboriginal races. 
The chief figure is an American settler, rescuing a woman 
and her child from a savage who has just raised his toma- 
hawk to murder them. lie died in 1852. Greenough's 
Art is like that of Allston^s in its delicacy, grace, and 
beauty, and he is like him in his literary ability, having 
written many valuable papers on aBsthetic subjects, which 
are very important in tracing the development of thought 
in America. He belonged decidedly to the ideal school, 
of which Allston was the acknowledged chief. 

On the ether hand, Hiram Powers, born in Vermont and 
educated in Ohio, is perhaps the earliest representative of 
the newer style of Art, which clings more closely to the 
facts of nature, and which has obtained predominance in 
America. He was remarkable for mechanical invention, 
and with his independent spirit he supported himself by va- 
rious devices while preparing for his future life-work. He 
made a representation of the Infernal Regions, in which the 
sensational effect was intensified by an electric shock passed 
through the ring of spectators, and he modelled waxen 
images with startling truth to life. He soon learned the 
art of modelling in plaster, from a German, and began 
making portrait-busts of leading American statesmen, in- 
cluding Jackson, Calhoun, and Webster. He then went to 
Florence to put his models into marble, and resided there 
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during' the rest of his h'fe. His works were admired by the 
Italians and English as nnuch as by his countrymen. His 
*' Greek Slave '' aroused unusual interest when exhibited in 
this country, and called forth the eulogies of the press and 
the pulpit. He led the way in the recognition of American 
sculpture, and he has been followed by a great number of 
sculptors, who have deservedly won honor and fame ; but 
as, happily, most of these are still living with us, they do 
not fall within the limits I have assigned to myself. 

The first engraver known to us was Nathaniel Ilurd, who, 
in 1764, engraved a miniature-likeness of the Rev. Dr. Sew- 
all, minister of the Old South Church, in Boston. He also 
executed curious caricatures, one especially of the punish- 
ment of two forgers, a Dr. Hudson and his agent, Howe ; 
who were respectively condemned- to the pillory and whip- 
ping-post. The Devil is represented as fl}'ing towards the 
doctor, exclaiming, ** This is the man for meV 

Dunlap says he remembers, in his childhpod, seeing simi- 
lar caricatures, generally political ; one in particular, in which 
the Devil and Dr. Franklin were introduced, his majesty with 
a label from his mouth, saying, ''Never mind, Ben, you 
shall be my agent next.'' Hurd died in 1777. There is an 
original portrait of him by Copley. 

Paul Revere, the next engraver, in point of time, is the 
hero of Longfellow's immortal ballad. He was descended 
from a French Huguenot. He served in the army, in 1756, 
and afterwards carrried on the business of a goldsmith and 
engraver, in Boston. He engraved many caricatures on 
copper, calculated to increase the political excitement of the 
time ; one of them represented the Massacre in King 
Street. He also engraved the plates, made the press, and 
printed the bills of the paper-money ordered by the Pro- 
vincial Congress. Several other engravers did similar work 
during the War of the Revolution. 

This Art has progressed almost steadily. Durand, In- 
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man, and others added artistic taste and feeling to mechan- 
ical skill, and some of them studied their profession in 
Europe. With the help aflbrded by tlie photograph en- 
graving has made great advances within the last fe\ir years, 
and fulfils the true condition of progress by giving us a 
better result, at a cheaper price, so that the multitude can 
have full enjoyment of it. / 

Landscape-painting was but little cultivated during the 
early times of American Art History. This was quite nat- 
ural, as it had not j^et reached the position in England it 
has since attained ; and, moreover, the desire for landscapes 
among a people stnl surrounded by the forest would hardly 
equal the strong desire for family portraits, which they in- 
herited from their English ancestors, and which was doubt- 
less strengthened by their separation from their kindred. 

Up to 1828, sa^^s Tuckerman, there was no school of 
landscape Art in this country. Yet so spontaneous is the 
desire to reproduce the beauties of nature around us, that 
many of the early artists occasionally sketched or painted 
landscapes, without devoting themselves to this special 
branch. Allston^s landscapes exhibit the same great quali- 
ties of thought and genius as his historical pictures. They 
are more in the style of Claude Lorraine than of the mod- 
ern school, full of air and sunlight, and rather a poetic ren- 
dering of the scene than an exact imitation. He alone has 
caught the poetic beauty of the American autumn, giving 
its rich color and warmth, without glare and crudeness. Yet 
he was entirely different from the impressionists ; he stimu- 
lated and fed the mind by filling the whole picture with 
thought and feeling ; he did not merely suggest the scene, 
and leave the rest to the imagination of the spectator. 

Thonras Cole, an Englishman by birth, whose family emi- 
grated to the wilds of the West while he was yet a child, 
is the first artist of note whose reputation rests entirely 
upon landscape, although from necessity ho began his pro- 
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fessional career as a portrait-paiiitor. Dmilap gives a touch- 
ing picture of his early life and struggles, and says he once 
exclaimed, " I would give my left hand to identify myself 
with this county by being able to say I was born here.'' 
His love of painting was aroused about 1820, and lie says, 
" The names of Stuart and Sully came to my ears like the 
titles of great conquerors, and the great masters were hal- 
lowed above all earthly things/' 

Dunlap gives an interesting account of his visit to the 
young painter v/ith Trumbull and Durand. Each of them 
purchased a landscape, and Trumbull said, *' this youth has 
done what I have all my life attempted ift vain.'' 

Cole visited England, but was not very much pleased with 
his reception there. In return ho criticizes the English 
school pretty severely, and says : 

'* Turner is the prince of the evil spirits. With imagi- 
nation, and a deep knowledge of the machinery of his art, 
he has produced some surprising specimens of effect. His 
earlier pictures are really beautiful and true, though rather 
misty ; but in his late works you see the most splendid 
combinations of color and chiaro-oscuro, — gorgeous, but 
altogether false. There is a visionary, unsubstantial look 
about them, that, for some subjects, is admirably appropri- 
ate ; but in pictures representing scenes in this world rocks 
should not look like sugar-candy, nor the ground like jelly." 
He is equally severe on modern French and Italian Art ; 
but he delighted in Poussin, and Ruysdael, and ranks 
Claude among the greatest of painters. 

I have not seen any of Cole's pictures for a long time^ 
and can hardly trust my own impressions of them. His 
aim seems to have been very high, for he was an earnest 
student of nature, and yet an idealist ; and he endeavored 
to express religious thought by landscape in his three great 
series of pictures, '* The Course of Empire," '* The Voyage 
of Life," and '' The Cross and the World." 
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Since his day, landscape painting has developed very 
rapidly, and American artists have taken higher rank in this 
department' than in .any other. It has been mainly, how- 
ever, in the realistic direction, and the aim has been to 
paint grand and surprising effects in nature with literal 
fidelity. Many causes have combined to produce this effect, 
which is, moreover, entirely in harmony with the general 
tendency of the age, in science, literature, and morals; in all 
of which, observation of facts, description of every-day life, 
and the promotion of human welfare in this world, have 
now for at least a quarter of a century been the leading 
aims. This important movement, so healthful and so be- 
neficent in its proper sphere and proportions, has been fully 
represented in Art, but the time has not yet come to write 
its history. That can only be done when we can look upon 
its leaders* without partiality, and see the movement iu its 
true relations to the whole circle of life and Art. 

The relation of Art to science has been strikingly illus- 
trated in American history'' in two ways; first by Robert 
Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, and Alvan Clarke, who, begininng 
their career as artists of much promise, have turned their 
attention afterwards to scientific invention, and have con- 
ferred upon the world inestimable benefits in introducing 
the steamboat, the electric telegraph, and the finest tel- 
escopes in the world. On the other hand, Alexander Wil- 
son and John James Audubon only acquired artistic power 
in their earnest desire to record the results of their scien- 
tific observation of birds, and, after struggling with many 
difficulties, they produced their famous works on ornithol- 
^^gy» which have been a great incentive to the love and 
study of nature. Their lives were full of adventure and 
interest, as they had to seek their subjects among forests 
and mountains. - 

The formation of academies and museums is an interest- 
ing point in Art history, since they are the conservators of 
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the past and the educators of the future. Charles Wilson 
Peale laid the foundation of one at Philadelphia, which, 
alter failing several times, has at last resulted in a noble 
institution, with Art schools and a fine gallery. It suffered 
severely by a fire, which destroyed some valuable pictures, 
but West^s great picture was preserved. An association 
for promoting the fine arts was early established in New 
York, of which Chancellor Livingston was president, but it 
fell into neglect, and was almost forgotten until DeWitt 
Clinton was appointed president, in 1816, when he attempted 
to revive the society. Several gentlemen were associated 
with him, and Trumbull was soon after made president. 
Galleries were prepared for pictures and statuary, and the 
first exliibition took place in October, 1 816. 

Unfortunately the artists did not have the influence in 
the formation of this academy which they felt Beloug'cd to 
them, nor were satisfactory advantages for study given to 
students. These circumstances created so much bitter feel- 
ing, that a rival National Academy of Design was formed, 
with Samuel F. B. Morse as president. Attempts were 
made to unite the two institutions at this time, but without 
success. The first exhibition, with works of living artists, 
was immediately arranged, and- proved a brilliant success. 
This institution has continued, under the administration of 
artists, and is now flourishing, giving annual exhibitions of 
great interest, and having established valuable schools 
of Art. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to establish an acad- 
emy in South Carolina, but I do not know whether it has 
ever been revived. 

In Boston, in 1807, a company of gentlemen founded the 
Boston Athenaeum, which united in its objects literature and 
the fine arts. Their collections have been mostly given up 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which gives promise of 
great excellence. 
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The slight sketch I have given of the progress of Amer- 
ican Art is enough, I hope, to stimulate interest in tracing 
it up to its sources, and making the students of to-day 
more familiar with the lives and the works of those who 
.- have prepared the way for them. There is nothing to hu- 
miliate or discourage us in the retrospect. The Fine Arts 
have not borne that proportion to the other interests of life 
that they did in Greece or in Italy, — heirs of a glorious 
past, and with a culture and civilization concentrated and 
intensified by narrow boundaries. But they have never 
lacked representation and encouragement, and we have had 
men in the field of Art who compared with those of other 
times and nations as favorably as in many other depart- 
ments of life. Stuart and Allston are really great names 
in Art, and with the same influences and opportunities 
would have ranked high, even in the great Italian and 
Flemish schools, while West and Trumbull, if they may 
not be classed among the immortals, certainly compare 
favorably with the leading artists of their day. Natural 
science, philosophy, and literature have had as hard a 
struggle to obtain an independent footing here as the fine 

arts. 

But the existence of Art rests on the same basis as our 
political institutions, — upon the general intelligence and 
welfare of the people, not upon the patronage of an aris- 
tocracy, even of wealth, talent, or education, — and it is the 
atmosphere of freedom, giving an opportunity to genius, 
however humble in its surroundings, which affords the true 
stimulus to Art. There is to-day, I firmly believe, more 
genuine popular interest in, and love of. Art in America 
than in any other country. 

But material conditions alone are not sufficient for Art. 
Truly it cannot live by bread alone, but by every word that 
cometh out of the mouth of God. It is only by a genuine 
religious spirit, acting in freedom, and permeating the 
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whole domain of human life, that a living and beautiful Art 
will be produced, worthy of our grand scenery, our autumn 
skies, our free constitution, and the heritage of morals and 
liberty we have received from our ancestors. 
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*' It was a curious result in which the civility and relig^ion of England for a 
thousand years ends, in denying morals, and rcducingf the intellect to a snuce-pan. 
The critic hides his skepticism under the English cant of practicul. To v^onvince 
the reason, to touch the conscience, is romantic pretension. The ]'*ine Arts fall to 
the ground. Beauty, except as luxurious commodity, does not exist.*' £mi£rson. 

The English Nation, so great in poetry, has never taken 
any very high rank in the plastic arts. While her Shakes- 
peare is one of the world's three great poets, she has no 
artist who ranks in the first grade with Phidias, Apelles, 
Michel Angelo, and Raphael ; and I should hardly say one 
even of the second rank, — with Praxiteles, and Correggio, 
Titian, Albert Dtirer, Rembrandt, Murillo, Claude, and 
Poussin. This is the judgment of De la Roche, unless we 
suspect him of national prejudice, for the only English ar- 
tist whom he introduces into his Ilemicycle des Beaux Arts 
is Inigo Jones, the architect of St. Paul's ; and even he 
takes a very humble position. In the third rank very few 
names have become widely celebrated, or rise very high 
above the great number of clever painters of the day. 
Probably Sir Joshua Reynolds is the most widely known 
representative of English Art, while Hogarth is unquestion- 
ably the most original and national. 

Where shall we look for the cause of this inferiority in a 
nation second to none in intelligence and force of will, 
brave and loyal, and exhibiting in literature a richness of 
invention, and a wealth of imagination, which have placed 
her in the front rank of Modern Culture? This is, per- 
haps, a' hard question to answer ; and yet we all recognize 
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in the English mind a want of faith in the ideal, a trust in 
the outward and actual, a measurement of everything by 
the standard of experience and utility, a recognition of in- 
dividual rather than of abstract rights, which is unfavorable 
to the highest being of Art. Religion in England partakes 
of this character ; it is a part of state machinery, valuable 
for its police effectiveness, conservative of respectability, 
and securing one^s maintenance in peace and comfort both 
in this world and the next. The phase of mind which has 
been so fully expressed in the sensational philosophy of 
Locke, which ruled the English spirit in the last century, and 
part of this, is not the spirit which makes the expression of 
the Infinite the absorbing need of the soul ; and wliere Eng- 
lish Art has succeeded best it has been in sincere deline- 
ation of those things that England really loves, and believes 
in, rather than in the expression of great ideas, wliich hj^ve 
not living force. So Hogarth paints the popular election, 
Landseer his dogs and his game, and Sir Joshua his well- 
bred society. 

It is in keeping with this remark that landscape has been 
a favorite subject with the English, and that in this depart- 
ment P]ngland has won laurels. The English have a genu- 
ine love of the country, and people cannot carr}' the culture 
of the cities with -genuine and tender hearts to the moun- 
tains and fields, without feeling their subtler and finer 
charms, and longing for their expression in Art. The rural 
life of England is its poetic side. 

It has l3een asserted that the ancients had no love of 
nature. It seems to me impossible that men could personify 
the dawn and the night and the day in a thousand beauti- 
ful mj'^ths without feeling their beauty, or could give us 
the freshness of the woods in Diana withoi^t first feeling it 
in their hearts ; but its expression in landscape art seems 

to have steadily increased from the time of the restoration 

» 

in Italy to our own day. 
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\ This is in keeping with the renewed devotion to natural 
seience, which lias made such wonderful strides. Modern 
landscape Art is generally very realistic, and lacking in 
high ideas, but it is truthful and careful. 

The constitution of English society, with ils unj'ielding 
aristocracy, is unfavorable to artistic development. In Italy, 
Michel Angelo and Rapliael felt no inferiority in the pres- 
ence of the popes and princes. Charles V., and his succes- 
sors, in Spain, treated tiieir great artists as familiar friends, 
and the hon mot of the emperor, *' I can Tii.ike a knight, 
but only God can make a painter like Titian," was repeated 
in viirions forms, and in various relations ; but in England 
pride of birth always asserted itself, and the same spirit 
which put Burns below the salt, and called forth his thun- 
dering ''A man's a man for a' tliat,'' has always been 
manifest in the treatment of poets and artists. Emerson 
says : '* With the tribe of artists, including the musical 
tribe, the patrician morgue keeps no terms, but excludes 
them. When Grisi and Mario sang at the houses of the 
Duke of Wellington and other grandees a cord was stretched 
between the singer and the company. So the patronage of 
the great, which in Italy and Spain fostered originality in 
Art, has been unfriendly to it in England." 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, the fashionable painter during the 
reigns of Charles II., James, and William, was a marked 
example of talent debased by this frivolous spirit. lie said, 
'' Historical painters paint the dead, and die of hunger; I 
paint the living, and they keep me alive." *' Nothing," 
sa^js a German critic, '' is more legitimate than to paint the 
living ; but it is on condition of bringing to one's work a 
serious intention, the will to take the facts of nature and 
express them full}^ as Dtirer and Holbein have done, or to 
ennoble and idealize it, like the Italians." Kneller had 
neither religion, lie put arithmetic into his dreams, and 
his inspiration submitted to the strict hiw of twelve guineas 
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a head, twenty with a hand, thirty for a bust, and sixty for 
a full length. 

Dr. Johnson regarded Art merely as a pastime. Could 
Phidias, Michel Angelo, or Albert Diirer have worked in his 
atmosphere? To them Art was the service of the gods. 
Reynolds himself once said, "The great and ultimate end of 
all the employments of mankind is to produce amusement." 
And yet Sir Joshua had a great deal of common-sense, and 
did much for the culture of the English people. On his own 
level he is admirable, full of delicacy, refinement, and good 
taste, and his lectures abound in excellent maxims and ad- 
vice to students. 

The early church architecture of England is really beau- 
tiful, but it is French in its origin and character. Holbein 
introduced his admirable style of portraiture into England 
in the time of Henry YIIL, and Vandycke painted the 
beautiful men and women of the court of Charles the First ; 
but no truly characteristic English Art appears until much 
later. 

The Royal Academy was founded in the latter 2:>art of tlie 
eighteenth century, and at this period wc find an interesting 
society of artists and literary men. 

Sir Josliua Rej'nolds, born in 1723, represents one phase 
of English Art most perfectly, and his influence is very 
marked upon all the Art of his time ; but in t>ur own day 
. England has changed her views of Art so much that the 
painter of society no longer represents her. When wo read 
the life of Sir Joshua after tliose of Michel Angelo and 
Albert Dtlrer the contrast is almost comic, so great is the 
change from the intense religious idealism of the Italian, 
and the simple, homely truth and feeling of the German, to 
the highly-polished, superficial, pleasant life of society which 
the Englishman delighted in. I have said that every artist 
paints what he believes in. Sir Joshua believed in good 
society, and he painted it. He was himself an honest, kind, 
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faithful, generous, intelligent, agreeable man of the world, 
and everything that he touches is adorned with a high-bred 
air of elegance and beauty. Ilis children are exceedingly 
charming ; but whether they be called strawberry -girls or 
countesses they always have the same elegance of air, and 
mark of high-breeding. 

He stands in marked contrast to Hogarth, who represents 
the other phase of English life, the dowfaright, hearty John 
Bull ; vigor and humor combined with moral earnestness. 
Hogarth knew the value of experience and failure, and said, 
*' I never was right until I had been wrong." " There is 
only one school," he cried, ''and that is kept by Nature." 
Reynolds lived in a world of artifice, we may say, and 
learned life at second hand. "Study the works of the 
great masters forever," he said. When he represented Art 
no wonder Dr. Johnson said, '' The exhibition has filled the 
heads of artists and lovers of Art. Surely life, if it be 
not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in so many 
trifles to rid us of our time, of that time which can never 
return." 

This atmosphere of fashion and society was unfavorable 
to the development of one of the loveliest women artists, 
Angelica Kaufmann. There is much truth in the severe 
criticisms on the uncertainty of her drawing, the sentimen- 
tality of her representations, and the occasional insipid ele- 
gance of her designs. Yet she is a genuine, original artist, 
and has contributed a pure womanly element to modern Art, 
which wo can ill afl'ord to lose. There is real feeling and 
tenderness in her women and children. Had she breathed 
the bracing air of liberal thought, and free activity, as Eliz- 
abeth Thompson has, she might not have given us a " Roll 
Call," but the real depth of her nature would have found 
more fitting expression. 

In general, nothing is more dreary than the Art of the 
English academicians, of whom Etty is, perhaps, the most 
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fearful specimen. They covered great canvases with figures 
having neither perfection of anatomy, truth to Nature, skill 
ill drawing, beauty of color, or any thought or feeling to 
atone for their deficiencies. 

Yet there was a great deal of native talent in the English 
people, but it did not find the right ideas to guide it. High 
Art seems to have been the stumbling-block of the English 
painters of that daj", which they cx-pccted to reach by the 
favor of the great, the use of immense canvases, tlio selec- 
tion of striking subjects, and imitation of the great masters 
of a foreign country. It is melancholy to see how much 
power ran to waste in these directions. 

Barry, an Irishman, born in 1741, witli a great deal of 
generous impulse and intellectual vigor, if not actual genius, 
was always seeking some quick patli to fame, and imagining 
that his failures were due to some other cause than his own 
want of steady, persistent work. A little later, William , 
Haydon gives us a most instructive picture of a life almost 
entirely misdirected, and at last driven to self-destruction by 
the restless desire for fame, instead of an earnest consecra^ 
tion to great ideas. His autobiography is one of the most 
entertaining, as w^ell as. instructive of books ; showing us a 
richly endowed mind, combined with the most intense ego- 
tism, a habit of religious exercise amounting to superstition, 
and a very low standard of moral principle. His creditors, 
instead of being friends who have helped him in times of 
distress, he considers as his natural enemies ; and any re- 
quest for payment is evidence of extreme cruelty. His 
pra3^ers are as literal as any child^s. lie will kneel down 
in the midst of his painting and pray to God to help him 
to paint the back of his Dentatus well, or that the picture 
may bring him great success and fame. Yet he had much 
genuine feeling for Art, and perhaps the best service he 
ever rendered was in his prompt appreciation of the great 
merit of the Greek remains, sent home by Lord Elgin, called 
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the Elgin marbles, for whicli lie took the greatest pains to 
secure public recognition, and to have them placed where 
students could see and study from them. 

This half-comic, half-pathetic, passage well illustrates his 
life and feelings : 

'* My Judgment of Solomon is rolled up in a warehouse 
in the Borougli ; my Entnj into Jerusalem^ once graced by 
the rank and enthusiasm of the beauty of the three king- 
doms, is doubled up in a backroom at Holbein ; my Lazarus is 
ill an upholsterer's shop in Mount Street; and my Crucifixion 
is in a hayloft at the Grove/' And he, alas ! was an in-, 
mate of the King's Bench Prison. Of the *' Entry into Jeru- 
salem,'' it was said that ''the Ass was the Saviour of the 
picture ; " but he had not seen that truth to humble nature 
was the new path on which Art in England was to reach a 
higher rank than ever before. 

The genius of Hogarth was entirely original and national, 
and he has immortalized the common life of England by his 
vigor and truth of representation. He rarely strayed away 
after High Art, and then his success was not sufBcient to 
make us regret his fidelity to his own humble walk. His 
broad humor, and his keen observation of life, were used in 
the service of moral truths, which ho enforced in the good 
old style of bringing the good through many trials to final 
reward and happiness, while luxury and pleasure only 
smoothed the downward path to destruction for the idle 
and profligate. 

David Wilkie, too, had a path of his own ; painting nat- 
ural scenes of every day life with exquisite pathos and 
humor, which have made them household favorites in our 
land, as well as his own. But a journey to Spain and Italy 
turned him from this style,, in which he had won ample rec- 
ognition and favor, into imitation of the great masters ; and 
whatever the technical excellence of his later works they 
have taken no hold upon the hearts of the people. 
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Gainsborough was a painter of exquisite natural sensi- 
bility and feeling for beauty. IIo excelled both in por- 
traiture and landscape, rivalling Sir Joshua Reynolds in one, 
and Wilson in the other. There is a French grace and pic- 
•^uresqueness in the manner and dress of his portraits, united 
with an English purity and goodness, which makes them 
at once pleasing and interesting. Ilis reputation has rather 
increased than lessened in our day. 

Yet at the very time of artificial society Art an artist 
appeared in England with a power of imagination equal to 
Michel Angelo ; but he was out of place, and his country- 
men called him mad. William Blake forms a marked con- 
trast to the English school, for with him the inward 
was everything, the outward nothing. Filled with his 
own rapt visions he did not question their relation to 
the visible world, and if his own mental activity forced him 
to expression he used whatever means were most ready 
and supple. In fertility of conception, and intensity of im- 
agination, it would be very hard to find his superior. Fuseli 
and Flaxman recognized his genius, and tried to aid him ; 
but he must work in his own way, and could not be fettered 
by rules or commissions. lie had a very rich and happy 
mental life, and he has won a new measure of recognition 
in our own day, when many lovers of genius take great de- 
light in his works. His poems are more generally known 
than his designs. He is an exanlple of what can be accom- 
plished by one-sided development. The imagination was 
all alive, but he had not the balanced judgment to give law 
and body to his thought, and so he has failed to make his 
mark in the world, or to do service to mankind at all in 
proportion to his great genius. 

He was industrious and painstaking, and was a very care- 
ful and skilful engraver. He wrote much to explain and 
justify his own pictures, and they will well repay study to 
those who do not look for sensuous beauty alone, in Art. 
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Stothard, Westall, and Sir Thomas Lawrence were grace- 
ful and pleasing artists, who satisfied the sentimental and 
elegant taste of their own day, but have little interest for 
ours. 

The English have taken a high rank in portraiture. The 
strong family feeling of the English nobility, with the nat- 
ural desire to transmit a true likeness of their representa- 
tives to posterity, has made a demand for the best portrait- 
ure, and the constant study of the individual subject has 
given solid reality and value to their artists' style. In 
picturesque portrait-painting Keynolds may bear compari- 
son with Velasquez, though he has not his depth of color 
or vigor of action. This same excellence is observable 
in modern English collections, the portraits being gen- 
erally the most interesting works, representing the pure, 
healthy, fresh beauty of English life in the middle and higher 
classes. But in the grave pictures one is painfully struck 
with the sadness of the themes. Religion seems to express 
itself in the colors of death, and the church-yard, the sick- 
room, the funeral procession, are favorite subjects. 

But within our own day English Art has taken a very 
decided direction, and based itself upon a distinct theory. 
We find the beginning of this tendency in the critical works 
of Hazlitt, where he distinctly claims that simple, direct im- 
itation of Nature is the aim and object of Art. When one 
reads even the lectures of Reynolds, and still more the ab- 
surdities of Haydon, on the subject of High Art, one does 
not wonder at this direction of the English mind ; and very 
likely it was the necessary corrective for it. But this 
thought, which in Hazlitt is united with very fine critical 
perception and intellectual power, has become the rallying 
cry of a school who have applied it in the most narrow and 
prosaic sense. Imitation of nature has been the cry, and it 
has been worked out without discrimination or selection. 
Would you paint a mystical Saviour as opening the door of 
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salvation, it is just as important to show whether the' door is 
of oak or of chestnut as whether the Holy One is a benign 
and sympathetic friend, or a stern and cruel judge. Every 
plait of the hair, every fold of the dress, must have equal 
attention with the kindling eye or the smiling lip, and the 
impression of beauty is entirely subordinate to the literal 
rendering of every detail. The prosaic commonplaceness 
of expression to be found in the works of this school is al- 
most beyond conception. 1 remember a picture of a girl 
reading the letter which announces her lover's death. She is 
a girl reading a letter ; the paper, the ink, the postage-stamp, 
all is perfect ; her dress, her hair, her face, all fully made 
out ; you might go to the post-office any day and see her coun- 
terpart, and the letter might just as well be commissions for 
shopping as a missive of life and death. But for the conflict of 
thought and feeling, the quick imagination, which would carry 
her far away from the spot where she stood to the distant 
battle-field, where her young hero bled, there is nothing. 
The story is told as the coldest gossip in town might report 
''that* Jane Jones got a letter telling that John Smith was 
killed,'' with no further perception of the romance and trage- 
dy which lay beneath it. One very enticing and brilliant 
writer, John Kuskin, has advocated this theory with a wealth 
of language, a force of sarcasm and invective, and a plausi- 
ble sophistry, which have won him thousands of readers, 
wlio take him for an authority in Art. He has done great 
service in arousing an interest in the subject, and in turning 
the thoughts of many to a closer and more intelligent obser- 
vation of nature; Many gems of thought and flowers of 
expression may be culled from his pages, and perhaps all of 
us can remember times when we have been carried away by 
the torrent of his eloquence. Like other stimulants, he is 
valuable in small amounts ; and those sure of their own 
power of self-control may find his influence beneficial, but 
he is misleading as an authority and guide. His praise, 
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however extravagant; ma}*^ lead one to detect merit unseen 
before ; but do not trust his condemnation, which would 
make you reject much that is full of truth and bet^iUty. 

Tie describes a j^icture by Caspar Poussin, ''La Riccia/' 
in this wise : "■ There is a town on the hill, with thirty-two 
bushes done in brown, all of a size, a bit of rock in brick- 
red, a piece of road in cool green-gray, and a number of 
brown dots in the sky with a stalk in them/' 

This is all which his prosaic analysis finds in the picture. 
But was it tliis which placed the picture in the National 
Gallery, and has given Poussin a name among the great 
landscape-painters of the world ? Then he goes on to 
draw a word-pictnre "of the same scene, introducing a clap 
of thunder, and asks Wliich is likest to nature, Poussin or 
Turner?" But Poussin saw nature with his own eyes, not 
with Euskin's or Turner's, and we must strive to see this, 
as all pictures, not in the light of a theory, but of sympa- 
thetic imagination. 

But it is in landscape-painting — ^the special x\rt of our 
day — that England has taken her highest honors. Even the 
extreme doctrine of imitation of nature, producing, as it did, 
a careful, earnest study of all the changing aspects of sky, 
earth, and water, has contributed to her excellence in this 
department. England has had in Turner an artist of im- 
mense intellectual power, intensity of imagination, fertility 
of invention, and great technical skill. Bold and original 
in his cupnceptions, he has ventured upon the greatest 
themes and the most startling effects ; and while no name 
excites more violent discussion in the artistic world than 
his, no one can deny his power or the broad mark that he 
has made upon his age. He has studied the most subtle 
appearances of nature, and no man ever painted many of 
her changing phases with more truth and brillianc3\ He 
has caught the magic beauty of falling water, and the 
dash and tumble of the waves, with wonderful power, and 
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yet he can also paint the still, dreamy beanty of river 
scenery. Under the immediate impression of his works I 
wrote thus : 

" The great collection of Turner^s works in the National 
Gallery, and of his drawings at the Kensington Museum, 
gives the traveller an unusual opportunity to see this painter 
in all his variety. He has amazing fertility of resources, 
and does not hesitate to attempt any effect in nature, or to 
express any passion or feeling. The showy and startling 
contrast of color in the large room makes the room as over- 
whelming to the eye as the clash of instruments in an or- 
chestra when heard at short distance. It is a great mistake 
to see so many at once ; each one should be isolated, and 
have cool grays about it to relieve the eye. I could not but 
feel a desire for Wordsworth's ' modest charm of not too 
much.' Turner is the most wilful of painters ; you always 
feel his force, determining nature after his own idea. lie is 
hot and hasty, Calame is cool and refreshing. Turner 
knew Nature in many aspects, and painted effects wonder- 
fully, but I always feel more of Turner than of Nature in 
his works." 

But his is one of those peculiar forms of genius whose 
reception depends much upon the idiosyncrasy of the stu- 
dent. Ilis painting is compared to Wagner's music, and 
both alike seem to represent a need of the present, since to 
many minds they offer the highest delight. It will take the 
slow and deliberate judgment of posterity to decide whether 
they are meteors, flashing across the sky, and brilliant for 
the moment, or fixed stars, to be set forever in the firma- 
ment. 

Ilis pictures painted in rivalry with those of Claude, are 
among his best ; the continent modesty of the Frenchman 
restrained him within due bounds. But with all his great 
powers, if we refer to our original standard of Art we cannot 
place Turner among the great artists who have given us the 
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highest ideals of thought in the fittest form. Ruskin quotes 
him as saying, " Transcendent Art is useless, it will be re- 
cognized by so few.'' But it is transcendent Art that be- 
comes recognized by the great heart of mankind. 

Again, Mr. Norton said of Turner: " He did not see in 
nature the spirit that Wordsworth did, but always a conflict 
with man, or at least a cold indiflerence/' But it is the reve- 
latk)n in Nature of the same Divine Spirit which is in man 
which makes landscape-painting truly Art ; without that it 
is topography. Turner sees Nature rather with a percep- 
tive than a spiritual or loving eye, and so his pictures 
excite our admiration, but do not give us spiritual joy and 
peace like those of Cuyp, Allston, or Calame. 

But the English nation has taken another step, so true to 
its own national characteristics that it will ultimately lead 
to a development in Art even greater than its humble be- 
ginnings seem to promise. England has seen the impor- 
tant relation of design to her manufuctures, and has under- 
taken to educate her workmen in drawing. This will give 
to the nation a perception of form, a quickened observation 
of nature, a recognition of beauty, which, in connection 
with the gradual liberation of her people from narrow 
traditions and political disabilities, promises for the future 
a richer expression in Art than ever before. If, as is as- 
serted, England is becoming more religious, religion must 
find expression, and if culture gives it a fitting language 
it will be that of a noble Art. 
21 
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More than even the massive grandeur of the castle, en- 
throned on its lofty rock, or the wild picturesqueness of 
Arthur's Seat, overlooking the city and tlie lovely firth, or 
the beautiful city itself, whose broad streets open vistas of 
loveliness at every turn, and whose narrow ones are 
crowded with associations at every step, I prized the op- 
portunity which Edinburgh offered for a deeper acquaint- 
ance with the mind and soul of the greatest artist whom 
Scotland has produced, — David Scott. 

David Scott was introduced to a small circle in America 
by the acquaintance which Mr. Emerson and Margaret Ful- 
ler formed with him more tlian thirty j^ears ago, when, in 
1848, he painted the portrait of Emerson which is now in 
the town library at Concord. This portrait is considered 
by his brother the best he ever painted. He did not excel 
in that branch of Art. It is, however, a real picture of 
Emerson's greatness of soul and character, giving rather 
his power and truth than his sweetness and beauty, and it 
preserves his aspect for us in the very prime of life. 

Mr. Emerson brought to the notice of his friends the 
Biography published by his brother, Mr. William B. Scott, 
who is still living near London, and who is widely known 
as a poet, a painter, and a writer on Art. He appreciated 
his brother's genius, and his book helps us to understand 
this profound and earnest soul. It reveals a human life of 
grand proportions, but very sad in its temperament and 
fate. 

822 
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David Scott, born in 1806, was brought up in Scotland, 
under the shadow of that stern and sombre religious spirit 
which so early moulded its national mind, and has been so 
powerful, both for good and for evil, until this very day. 
Intense spiritual earnestness and high moral principle were 
his characteristics from childliqod, and with these were 
combined a stjrong individuality and perfect conviction in 
his opinions, which gave him the appearance of excessive 
self-appreciation. He was as sure of his artistic theories 
and practice as of his moral principles. To these qualities 
we must add imagination as powerful to grasp a conception, 
hold it before his eyes, and portray it as a living reality, as 
Shakespeare^s, but not united with the varied qualities of 
fancy, judgment, and sense of beautj^ which made Shake- 
speare the greatest poet of the nation, — while Scott is 
almost unknown to the public, even of his own time and 
country. * 

Scott is very unequal in his painting. lie never formed 
a distinct style of his own, and this, as he himself says in 
one of his early dia^es, is a great hindrance to an artist's 
recognition b}'' the public, who have to understand a new 
phase of the artist's expression in every picture. Only 
those who have learned to know him, and to seek for deeper 
meanings than lie on the surface, will be able to accept his 
varied works. 

He had a fine feeling of the power of color as a means 
of expression ; but whilp in single figures, and even single 
pictures, his color is very rich and pleasing, he does not 
seem to have fully mastered its secrets, and does not mass 
it so effectively as to create a good impression. He often 
uses a very light, and sometimes a decidedly blue, back- 
ground, which throws out his figures with startling effect, 
but does not unite with them to form a harmonious whole. 

His two pictures in the National Gallery at Edinburgh, 
the only ones commonly seen by tourists, are classed by 
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his brother among his great works, and yet they are not 
I)leajsing to the eye, and wouUl hardly attract those wlio 
had not a previous knowledge of the artist's thought. 
One of them represents a woman gathering grapes. It is 
not pleasing* in color, nor is there any pastoral prettiness in 
th(^ woman's face or figure ; but she is a woman, large, 
free, bravo, in right relation with the rich gifts of nature 
which she is gathering; and after noting all the defects of 
the picture the eye returns to rest satisfied on this genuine 
type of humanity. 

The other one, Caliban and Ariel, painted in 1838^ is con- 
sidered b}' his brother to be perhaps the most truly poetic 
production of his pencil. The painter has fully carried out 
the strange idea of the poet, in the savage man hardly 
evolved from the coarse natural elements, and seemingly 
rooted in the earth on which he crawls, while Ariel, a child 
of the air, floats on it as securely as a bird on his wings. 
This freedom of motion and reality of being is very charac- 
teristic of Scott, but we lack the lightness and beauty 
which sings in every motion of tlie tricksy spirit in tho 
• ^'Tempest/' 

Through tlie kindness of their owners 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a number of Scott's works in private col- 
lections, and I was astonished at the extent and variety of 
his powers. I found in many pictures great humor and 
playfulness, such as is rarely separable from great intensity 
of feeling, but which I had not befc^re seen in his work. 

A ver}' striking picture is that of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter entering the Prison of Calais, when he passed from the 
sight of men, to be seen no more. This was painted in 
1842, and w^as one of the most admired and most successful 
of his pictures. Gloucester was brought to the prison by 
water. He sits erect in the boat, looking with brave, calm 
eyes at the gloomy pile of immovable strength before him, 
while he hears the plash of the free -flowing waters, from 
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which he is now cut off forever ; for tlic porter already is 
closing the massive gates, and the portcullis is falling be- 
hind him. The color is sombre. The shadow of the prison 
house is upon him, there is no earthly light for him, but 
within him is that unconquerable soul which can meet and 
overcome every fate ; and it is this which enchains your gaze 
upon the picture, and makes it haunt you, not with dread, 
but with a sense of noble strength which makes his fate a 
heroic tragedy, not misfortune. It is very freely and 
broadly painted, with but little -detail, and there is great 
simplicity in the moonlight effect of light and shadow. 
But all is in keeping, and all helps the grand impression of 
the *' heroic soul overcoming fate.'' 

Quite different is the picture of Anacreon and Sappho 
with the Genius of Pure Love. Sappho is rich in beauty, 
with all the fullness of youth and inspiration, and the figure 
of Love is that of a beautiful boy, instinct with mind and 
soul. Here, os ever3^where, Scott is entirely unconven- 
tional, and his symbolism is so original as to require a 
mental effort to comprehend it. This is one secret of his 
want of favor with the multitude, wiio wisii to be saved 
from the trouble of thinking very deeply. The picture 
should charm us by its beauty first, and through that awaken 
deeper and stronger feelings. Yet it was of this picture 
that he said, " I am ashamed of my own prettiness in 
Sappho.'' 

In a picture of Puck and Oberon we have glimpses of a 
humor still more observable in the Triumph of Love, where 
the mischievous Cupid leads after him all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, — the monarch, the slave, the monk, the sol- 
dier, the scholar, the pli3^sician, and even the court fool. 
This picture is full of life and variety, and admirably tells 
its story. The whole movement is onward, aad every actor 
is utterly absorbed in his action. In Scott there is no affec- 
tation, and no self-consciousness ; you never see the pose for 
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effect, or the sly look which demands applause from the 
spectator. This picture was exhibited in 1847. His brother 
ranks it, for invention and imagri nation, in the highest order, 
and compares it to the finest passages in Spencer : " It has 
vigor and penetration greater th^n that of tlie poet, and 
quaintness as strange.'' *' But,'' he says, '* this quaintness 
stood dreadfull}'^ in the way of the public. Few could make 
anything of it at all." The picture was met with even de- 
rision by the critics, which called out some bitter words 
from the painter. 

A picture of "Time Catching Love" was perhaps one 
of a series of four, which he planned while in Rome, one of 
which, " Age watching Time," was suggested by an old 
monk hastily running to ring the bell for noon. Time is 
here represented as an old man ; but he is too fleet for the 
winged cupid whom he has caught in his toils. Another 
picture is a sketch of dancing nymphs. Both of these are 
full of lively action. 

More characteristic of Scott's stern and sombre mood is 

'the picture of the " Cynical Machiavelli, passing, WMth almost 

a shudder of loathing, the beggar who asks alms of him." 

In the beggar's face is the grand protest of humanity 

which princes and polititians do not always read, 

" Sir Roger Kirkpatrick Stabbing the Red Cummin in the 
Cloisters of the Greyfriars, Dumfries," is a subject which 
Scott has treated with the awful sternness which became a 
deed of sacrilege, leaving behind it perpetual remorse. It 
was with amazement that I turned from these pictures, hav- 
ing all the great moral force and powerful imagination which 
1 had always attributed to Scott, but at the same time the 
sombre traits which made them rather a feast to the mind 
than a delight to the eye, to a picture glowing with almost 
the color of Rubens, and so full of life, action, and beauty 
that the eye was again and again drawn to it with renewsd 
pleasure. This is a painting, in three compartments, repre- 
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eenting a " Combat of Sir William Wallace with King Ed- 
ward/' It portrays the very spirit of that heroic and ro- 
mantic struggle, which has been so often the theme of the 
novelist and poet ; and the hero is as manly in form, and 
handsome in face, as readers of Miss Porter's famous story 
would wish him to be. Could Scott always have worked 
with this felicity he might have become as famous with tlie 
pencil as his fellow countryman, Sir Walter, with the pen. 
But should we have had those grand, fateful dramas which 
he has depicted ? Emerson says of the noblest of human 
lives, " This great failure is hitherto our highest success/' 
And is it not sometimes those who desire the impossible, 
and fail to reach it, who yet achieve tlie most ? , David 
Scott's life was a failure, so far as achieving fame and for- 
tune, which he, like all men, loved, was concerned; but it 
was a grand success that disappointment never drove him 
to take a lower tone, or be untrue to himself to meet the 
popular taste. 

Another very characteristic picture which I had the op- 
portunity of seeing, through the kindness of a gentleman in 
Edinburgh, represents Paracelsus lecturing. The weird, 
grand, spiritual nature of Paracelsus was suited to Scott's 
thought, and he has painted him as speaking to his varied 
audience with quiet, earnest inspiration. The action of the 
listening groups is animated and interesting, and every one 
of the actors is absorbed in the feeling, whether of curiosity 
or belief, which prompted him to seek the teacher. Scott's 
pictures always remind mo of a saying of William Page, 
" That it takes as long to see a good picture as it does to 
paint one," and it seemed as if I wanted hours to follow all 
the varied lines of thought suggested by this picture, as 
I certainly should have done if present at the- lecture it- 
self. Two little sketches of Night and Da}'-, full of life and 
thought, 'were also very interesting. 

The greatest of Scott's pictures in Edinburgh is easily 
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accessible to the traveller, being in the Trinity House, a 
refuge for old sea captains, at Leith, only a mile or two from 
tlie favorite hotels, and nearly on the line of the tramway, 
or horse-railroad. It is in a large hall, in a simple, almost 
mean, frame, and tbe light in wliich it is placed is rather in- 
sufficient, at least in cloudy weather. Let him who visits 
it prepare for more than a passing glance if he would know 
its meaning. At the first look the picture is confused, and 
the color not quite harmonious. Let the e^^e become accus- 
tomed to these defects, and see what the picture is. 

This picture was exhibited in 1842 for two months ; the 
largest number of visitors in one day was fifty-two, but 
pecuniarily it was a total failure, the loss being seventy 
pounds. But only a few days after his death a meeting was 
called in Edinburgh, which passed this resolution : " That 
this meeting of the friends of^ Scottish Art expresses its 
opinion, that the picture of 'Vasco da Gama, the Discoverer 
of India, Encountering the Spirit of the Cape,' painted by 
the late David Scott, R. S. A., is an epic production of the 
very highest order, and that the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been realized by one of our 'own Academicians confers 
a high honor on Edinburgh as a school of Art,'' and it was 
decided to purchase and place it at Trinity House. 

Vasco da Gama, while passing the Cape of Good Hope, 
is opposed by the spirit of the unknown region on wiiich he 
is entering, as well as by his own mutinous crew, who are 
worn out by perils and disappointments. On the deck of 
the vessel, standing upright in front of the mast, his hand 
clasping the cross which forms the hilt of his sword, stands 
the hero, grand in his self-forgetful ness and devotion to pur- 
pose, straining his eyes to trace the lineaments of the awful 
spirit in the clouds, and bracing his soul to pass through 
whatever lies before him. This Spirit is conceived as only 
Scott could paint him. He is not malevolent, not wilful, 
not self-conscious. He is a shape, a personification of the 
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unknown, — large, dim, vague; but awful because of his 
mystery and unmeasured power. The whole action of the 
picture is concentrated upon this supernatural being ; all 
eyes are strained upon it ; but with' what different feelings ! 
The Commander, under his solemn sense of responsibility, 
and in his heroic faith, goes onward to meet it ; the muti- 
nous crew, sustained by no lofty principle, shrink from it 
in terror and in hate. Beside Gama is a young nobleman, 
of a beauty almost womanly, which he derives from the 
devotion with wliich, even in this awful hour, he loves and 
guards his chief. His hand grasps his sword, read}' to use 
it against the unseen foe without, or the rebellious crew, 
who may seize this moment of absorption to attack their 
leader. Below him is a grand old hero, who holds up the 
cross, as if dauntlessly defying the Spirit. Another touch- 
ing group represents a very young man, and another in 
middle age, — father and son, perhaps, — wjio, clasping 
each other, go forward together, while another, who has not 
caught the brave hope of the hour, is clinging in despair to 
the bowsprit. Even the dog, whose head is just seen be- 
yond the mast, is baying at the giant form he rather feels 
than sees. He is no coward, but defies danger ; yet the 
contrast is plain between his animal courage and the high 
enthusiasm which animates. his master, — it is blood not 
mind. And still the ship sails on ; you feel the movement, 
you know the elemental force cannot stay it, it is bearing 
the new civilization around the world, and its leader's gaze 
is upward as well as onward. It is not a picture alone, it 
is a great drama ; and though you see but one act, you feel 
all the past, and anticipate all the future. It is also a great 
allegory, for it is not the passage of the sailor around the 
cape alone, it is the progress of the soul through life, encoun- 
tering at every step the dim and awful face of the unknown, 
and meeting it according to the courage and loftiness of its 
own nature ; and the companions of his struggle are such as 
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help lis in every great crisis of life. The young nobleman 
is the feminine element of trust and love, the old hero is 
the strength of conviction and duty, the dog stands for 
nature, which is ever helpful in a true struggle, and the 
mutinous sailors are those inward foes which it is hardest 
for a man to conquer. 

But the' allegory is not obtruded upon you ; first of all 
is the great actual history, next the superstitious legend, 
. and then tlie spiritual meaning awakened within you. 

Several of Scott^s works were engraved in his life time, 
but most of them have already become very rare. I found 
it impossible to obtain a copy of the *' Monograms of 
Man,'' a very remarkable series of allegorical pictures in 
outline, representing the great spiritual facts of man's des- 
tiny, from his creation to his death. The Pilgrim's Progress 
and the Ancient Mariner, with a small collection of miscel- 
laneous pictures, are the only works of Scott which can now 
be procured. Both these series are of remarkable excellence, 
and illustrate Scott's powers as fully as anything but his 
greatest paintings can. The illustrations of the "Ancient 
Mariner '' are his most finished work, and it is interesting 
to compare them with the series of pictures illustrating the 
same subject by Gustav Dore, the most imaginative of living 
artists. In Scott's work you feel how fully Coleridge has 
projected on this mystic cloud of narrative and poetry the 
image of that Calvinistic theology which oppressed and be- 
wildered, while it also uplifted and strengthened the mind 
and heart of the last century. In the Ancient Mariner is 
represented the wonderfully ideal and stern thought of sin, 
as even in its smallest particle an infinite offence against 
an Infinite Being, which Calvinism has made so familiar 
that it has become commonplace except to such minds as 
Coleridge and David Scott. But here it is in its tre- 
mendous force ; it is the infinite nature of sin, as great in 
its least as in its largest manifestations, and to be followed 
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by infinite punishment out of all proportion to the actual 
deed. 

The shooting of the mystic bird is a crime against the 
man's own soul ; and the tardy, careless approval of the act, 
on the part of the other mariners, makes them all alike par- 
takers in his guilt and his punishment. But he alone ex- 
hausts the full meaning of his crime, he alone fills up the 
measure of retribution ; and by an atonement as slight in 
outward form as it is profound to his own consciousness, 
he is redeemed and blessed, but becomes henceforward a 
being apart, with strange power and terrible sufierings. 
Even the forgiveness of his sin does not restore to him the 
happiness of the unfallen nature. 

Scott feels this great poem subjectively, and has concen- 
tfated all his force of imaginative conception on the strug- 
gles in the man's own soul, which he has depicted in his 
face, and in his relation to his d^^ing companions, with fear- 
ful distinctness. 

Dorc, bred in the more poetic, flexible, and picturesque 
63'stem of Catholicism, held by modern France rather for 
its beauty than its doctrines, does not catch the intense 
human struggle and questionings of the poem so much as 
the picturesque surroundings and scenery of the tale, aud 
the best of his illustrations is of the exquisite lines, — 

** The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 
Softly she was going up, 
With a star or two beside." 

So, too, he gives us a glimpse of the jocund cheer of the 
wedding, and there is a serio-comic touch of B3''mpathy for 
the guest whose heart is distracted between the horror of 

• 

the tale and his longing for the destined pleasure of the 
feast. But in Scott's rendering of the poem all is quite 
different ; the agony of the individual soul, in its fierce battle 
with sin, is the overmastering thought ; all other things, 
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the sky, the sea, the dead men stark and cold, the spirits 
that haunt him, all are subordinated to his own terrible 
conscience. A similar contrast in treatment may be observed 
between Scott's illustration of Bunyan's dream and Stot- 
hard's graceful pictures. lie had the pleasure of showing 
the ''Ancient Mariner '' to Coleridge himself, who expressed 
much pleasure in the artist's comprehension of his mystical 
meaning. 

No one has surpassed Scott in expressing the supernatu- 
ral. His gljosts or spirits are at once real and unreal, full 
of awful power, yet unsubstantial as a vision, and like 
Shakespeare's fairy world they seem independent of Na- 
ture's laws, and 3^et obedient to an organizuig power. The 
north wind pushing on the ship from below, -and the gentle 
south wind receiving it, are as exquisite blen dings of nature 
and spirit as Ariel. 

Spirit was as real as matter to him, and he loved to dwell 
on the thougiit of the Infinite and the Unknown, Yet there 
was a strong, positive nature in him, which preserved him 
from delusion, and gave force and consistency to. his wildest 
imaginings. 

It is difficult to determine David Scott's place in the 
hierarchy of genius. If we consider one of the rarest and 
highest of intellectual gifts, the creative imagination, which 
can conceive a thought and embody it in a living form, we 
shall give him a ver}' high rank. We look in vain among 
English artists for his rival. Hogarth alone has his vigor, 
but not his range or height. . We pause as we remember 
the '' Melancholy " of Dttrer, and the " Knight Death and the 
Devil," but in this one quality they are hardly greater than 
the " Dark shadow of the Valley of Death " -in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, or the Spirit of the Storm in the Vasco da Gamo ; 
and we are not the first who has dared to compare his de- 
signs, in boldness and grandeur, to those of Michel Angelo. 

But why, then, was Dttrer beloved by his whole nation, 
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who bound his engravings of the ''Passion '' with their Bibles 
and Prayer-books, and why does he still guide the Art of 
his country, while Scott won no popularity in his own day, 
and-js now hardly known in the cities of his own land? 
Michel Angelo, too, while sharing with Scott the stern, 
high nature which must always be more or less solitary, 
was fully recognized by his own time, who hailed him 
as divine, while the lonely Scotchman has few to do him 
reverence. 

The cause is to be found in the want of balance and har- 
mony in Scott's nature, which prevented his grand thoughts 
from taking on the form of beauty, so as to win recognition 
from the popular mind. lie is too high and lofty for daily 
food ; he is like the mountain-top, which bears no harvests, 
but only stands unmoveable, to give help from God to man. 
There is little sentiment in his works, although he loved 
profoundly and passionately. But his love neither found its 
satisfaction nor brouglit him peace. His was an unwed- 
ded soul, lacking in fullness and roundness, and he died 
without having gathered ripeness from a .rich and happy ex- 
perience of life. We cannot but feel tliat if outward fate 
had been a little kinder to him, and he had lived as long as 
Goethe or Titian, his great powers would have mellowed 
into a rich harmony and beauty, which would have compelled 
recognition. His was a northern nature, ripening slowly, 
and he died at forty-three years of age. Had there come to 
him the blessings of domestic life, the charm of a friendship 
like that which blessed Michel Angelo, even a sense that 
he was understood and appreciated, he might have lived 
and worked for many years, and have given to the modern 
Art of Great Britain a power, an earnestness, a life, which 
it sorely lacks. 

But such regrets are vain. We must accept his life and 
his work, and gather its lesson into our own hearts. How- 
ever he may have failed in outward expression he is a great 
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and true artist, always seeking to express the highest 
thoughts in the truest form. 

His work, however imperfect, will not be lost. He will 
be an inspiration to kindred souls, who will carry out his 
thoughts to greater fullness and beauty. 
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It is comparatively easy to estimate the value of different 
schools, or different individual works, in the remote past, 
as we can easily draw the outlines of the distant mountains, 
whose peaks are thrown out sharply against the sky. But 
to spe^-k of the Art of our own day is like painting the 
foreground, where it is easy to see the separate objects, but 
difficult to put them in their right relation. 

It is possible, however, to note tendencies and to make 
sketches, without dogmatically assigning to any artist his 
rank, or exalting one school above all others. The last cen- 
tur}'^ has been one of individual emancipation ; and we have 
had great freedom in Art, as in life, and many tendencies 
have been carried almost to their extreme limits. If the 
coming century fulfils its promise of construction, these ten- 
dencies may rectify one another, and we may look for a 
new era in Art, such as the world has never seen. There 
are many signs of promise. Childhood in Art is always a 
delight, and we ask ourselves if we have gained anything, 
with all our study of history and technique, since the 
painter of to-day cannot interest and please us so much as 
the old masters. As well ask if we gain anj'^thing by the 
child's growing up, because the average, man does not at- 
tract us as the child did. It is the very promise and potency 
that charms us, and could we ^x it it would be lost. So 
the moment we try to hold Art in its primitive state, we 
kill it. It must grow, and pass through many less interest- 
ing phases, to be living and true. 

336 
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We must always remember, too, that we pass a hundred 
years in rapid review in looking" at the old Art, and there has 
gone on a process of selection which has mainlj' preserved 
the best, while to-day all stand nearly in the front together, 
and the good is often jostled out of sight by the bad. 

The Art of Germany must be considered eclectic during 
our century, trying many directions, and seeking to unite the 
excellence of various schools, rather than influenced by any 
preponderating feeling, or led hy any master-mind. 

The study of the antique, carried out with such energy 
and thoroughness by Winckelmann and MUller, and so 
warmly appreciated by Goethe, Lessing, and all the greatest 
minds of Germany, had a great influence upon Art ; yet it 
was rather a philosophic study than a new production. 
Lessing's Laocoon gave a great impulse to artistic crit- 
icism, and made an era in the thought of Germany ; but 
there is no artist of this period who has fully gathered into 
himself the thought and life of Germany, and represented it 
in living, beautiful form. 

The famous Diisseldorf academy was founded in 1767, by 
Charles Theodore, Palatine of Bavaria, who was a lover of 
fine Arts. From 1806 to 1819 this academy had no direct- 
or, but only three professors, — of drawing, architecture, and 
engraving. It was reorganized in 1819, bj' Pierre Cornelius, 
who began his work in 1821. During his long absences in 
Munich he was replaced by Mosher, an incompetent teach- 
er, but whose pupils, ITubner, Jlildebrandt, and Lessing, 
have been good representatives of the school.. 

Schadow led it first in the direction of narrow religious 
Art. Although he quickened it with energy he did not 
encourage originalit3^ but showed a marked partiality for 
those pupils who followed in his special track. 

At first his relation to his pupils was excellent. He said 
of Bendemann's Jeremiah, '* In spite of its feeble color, that 
nothing since Michel Angelo and Raphael had surpassed it.'' 
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While some writers praise Schadow's government of the 
school, and the good feeling of master and pupils, others 
accuse him of extreme harshness towards Ilildebrandt. 

In 1836 this strong, partial tendency of Schadow raised a 
revolt among the young painters in the direction of nat- 
uralism and color, and against the mystical and narrow ten- 
dency of the school. The clamor was so great that the old 
director, then suffering from a cataract in his eye, was 
obliged to resign. It is said that he refused to pass the 
threshhold of Dessing^s atelier after he had painted his 
great picture of the Martyrdom of IIuss, which was of 
course in opposition to all his master^s Catholic feeling. 

A critic says of Schadow : " He had more taste than 
mental superioriiy, more critical power than spontaneity, 
more elevation of style than natural truth. His portraits 
are especially defective in reality." 

This group of artists, who attempted to restore mediaeval 
religious Art, were called the Nazarenes, on account of 
wearing the hair parted as in pictures of Christ. Schadow, 
Cornelius, and Overbeck especially represent it, and Over- 
beck carried his religious feeling to the greatest extreme, 
lie became a Catholic, and found his inspiration in the old 

■ 

legends of the church, and in the^ pre-Raphaelite pictures. 
He lacked imaginative conception, and followed his models 
very closely. His fresco painting is generally feeble, but 
his oil paintings have much merit. They have the severe 
purity of Fra Angelico, with less tenderness and beauty. 
His coloring is pale, but harmonious. 

It is a curious circumstance that while Overbeck, who 
carried his Catholic feeling to extremes, was the son of a 
Protestant minister, and grieved his father deeply by the 
change, Cornelius, who was born a Catholic, represented 
the Protestant element among this clique. He had much 
more respect for the antique than the others, and his large 
frescoes have much more variety and animation than Over- 
22 
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beck's. Still they are far less affecting than the sincere, if 
narrow, feeling of Overbeck. Overbeck was wont to say, 
^' Every picture worthy of the name can be only a hiero^ 
gl^'phic, a divine allegory '' ; yet Ije is better than his the- 
ory, for many of his compositions have a great deal of 
sweet Gorman simplicity. The feeling excited by this new 
sect was very strong. The ultra classicists of Winckel- 
mann's school looked upon the movement as a heresy, and 
the Nazarenes were not less exclusive ; they objected to 
everything savoring of worldly enjoyment. Overbeck re- 
fused to send his pictures to exhibitions where they would 
be mixed up with history, genre, and landscape. He said 
they would be judged by their technique, and the pious 
soul could not enter into itself in , such a hurly-burly of 
painters. 

He said of a '* Burial of Christ,'' painted when he had 
just lost his father and brother: *'As this composition was 
painted while shedding tears, I wish only to bring tears. I 
have had this in vievv rather than so-called artistic perfec- 
tion ; for all Art which is more than simple means, appears 
frivolous, or in this case criminal." 

His own lovely, pious character was in harmony with the 
peace and purity of his paintings, and his face is as pure 
and austere as that of a mediaeval saint. 

The DiJsseldorf school first attracted attention here by 
an exhibition in New York, about twenty-nine j^ears ago. 
Here we had good examples of laborious technique, great 
accuracy in drawing, strong but not fascinating color, care- 
ful fidelity in detail, and pure moral purpose. But these 
pictures were wanting in poetic ideality and freedom. 

The German school, in the long period between Holbein 
and our own day, seemed to have wholly lost the feeling 
for color, and the genuine freshness of nature. "Why do 
you paint nature in such color ? " said Goethe to a young 
artist. *' Why, so it looks to me," he replied. 



\ 
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The Diisseldorf school has been a school of conscientious, 
faitliful study, and has laid a groundwork of technical ex- 
cellence, but it is \yanting in great ideas, or the charm of 
beauty. 

William Furness well characterized it by saying that '*it 
showed what talent and industry could accomplish." Every 
part is elaborated with such care that it is impossible to 
subordinate one to another ; all are on the same plane. 
The details have cost too much to be put out of sight. , In 
Lessing's great picture, the Martyrdom of IIuss, the rep- 
resentation is not unworthy of the subject. There is moral 
grandeur in the martyr's head, and stolid, superstitious zeal 
in his persecutors; but i:i the foreground is. a young girl 
whose hair is so nicely braided, showing every crease and 
line, that it is impossible not to see it. Now imagine that 
some one had witnessed this scene, one capable of sympa- 
thizing with the martyr's heroism, and yet of feeling a \ 
divine pity for the persecutors in their ignorant blindness, 
(and such an eye-witness should the artist be,) can you be- 
lieve that he would ever have told you of a young girl who 
stood looking at the sciene with her hair so nicely braided 
that he was sure her mother must have done it up carefully 
for the occasion. Had he given you the child's simple 
attitude of awe and sympathy, that would have helped to 
deepen the impression of the scene. 

Cornelius is called the Christian pjiinter. This perhaps 
accounts for the entire want of Greek feeling in his classical 
pictures in the Glyptothek. Briseis is a commonplace Swiss 
maiden, and there is not one fine ideal figure in the series. 

It is interesting to compare the gallery of old German 
masters at Cologne and the modern school at DUsseldorf 
At Cologne we see the early strivings of earnest feeling to 
express itself by clumsy means. At Dusseldorf technique 
has ridden the man, and a new emancipation from matter is 
required. 
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A verj interesting picture of this school, at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition, was quickly sold, and attracted universal 
attention. It was by F. Boser. It represented a young 
girl, neatly dressed, with her little packet ia hand, going 
out to service for tlie first time. Here the careful nicety 
of detail helped to t^ll the story of her innocence and her 
anxiety, and there was great pathos in the picture, and yet 
the extreme elaboration of the textures took something 
from the freshness and charm of the work. 

Another DUsseldorf picture, by II. Ewers, represented a 
duet in a blacksmith's sliop, where a boy is plaj'ing the 
flute so earnestly that he is quite unconscious of the 
screams of a stout baby whom he was left to guard, and 
who has kicked the cart in which he lay all to pieces, in his 
fury. Here the minuteness of detail helps to tell the story, 
while the queer handling is in keeping with the half-comic 
subject. 

This school represents patient, industrious, toiling Ger- 
many, critical and careful, full of learning and thinking, but 
without the strength of unity, or the inspiration of free- 
dom. Now that she has reached unit}', and may without 
revolution, work out the problem of freedom within the bounds 
of law, she will feel anew the fire of genius, and her sculpt-- 
ure and her painting may equal her literature and her music. 

During all this time, while the freedom of the people has 
been crushed, yet the true old German goodness and purity 
has been preserved in the home, and the modern German 
genre pictures, and the illustrations of childrens' books, are 
more fresh and attractive than their more ambitious works. 

Hubner painted a very touching picture of The Poach- 
ers, which was exhibited in New York, and is now in Ber- 
lin. It is said to have produced a change in the game laws. 

The Germans claim, and with justice, that the grand up- 
rising of the nation in the early part of this century found 
fitting expression in the sculpture of Christian D. Rauch. 
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Dr. Dolbert, Professor of the Royal Academy of Art at 
Berlin, says, " Rauch's most important works stand in close 
connection with the upHsing of Prussia, with the elevation 
of Germany.*' 

The earliest work on which his fame rests is the beauti- 
ful monument of tlie Queen Louisa, who was beloved by the 
whole nation. This exquisite statue has the ideality of the 
Greek, with the warmth and freedom, of German Art. The 
loving husband, with tears in his eyes, begged the sculptor . 
not to make another stroke lest he might mar the life-like 
resemblance ; and the Mausoleum of Charlottenburg is a 
place of pilgrimage to the patriotic German. 

Ranch had the enviable task of preserving for the nation 
tiie form of the great heroes of its war of liberation, and 
of erecting a monument to the idol of Prussia, Frederick 
the Great. As it was his privilege to live at a time of 
great public activity his own artistic education was free and 
varied, and he knew all the diflferent tendencies bf modern 
German Art; but was narrowed by none of them. A Greek 
moderation and sense of beauty preserved him from exag- 
geration, and a rich, free, active life from coldness and for- 
mality. 

He disliked gush and sentimentality, and it is said that 
when in later life he was travelling through the *' Sach- 
se Schweiz, with his daughter, it was strictly forbidden 
to call anything " himmlisch schon,'' or even ''furchtbar 
reizend.'* 

A long intimacy with Wilhelm von Humboldt, in Rome, 
enriched his mind with treasures of science and literature, 
while he drank in the inspiration of Ancient Art. 

Ranch was in the fullest sense a historical artist. In his 
portrait-statues he expressed not the individual man alone, 
but *' it was to him an especial joy to see how the times 
are mirrored in the characters of great men,'' and to show 
it in his work. And all was kindled by earnest patriotism. 
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The statue of the King, Frederic William III., who sur- 
vived his beloved queen thirty j'^ears, dying in 1840, is 
placed beside her. While it cannot excel the earlier work 
in grace and beauty, it shows the development of the mas- 
ter in artistic skill. It is a noble ideal portrait of a great 
king. 

Ranch is a thoroughly modern artist, yet free from most 
of the faults of modern Art. He is simple and unconscious. 
His perfect taste, the result of varied study and culture, 
preserves him alike from rudeness and affectation, while 
his intense thought and feeling always preponderate over 
merely pleasing, external beauty. 

It would be good for American sculpture that his works 
should be better known here. 

German Art has not got free from the vice of realism ; it 
is still painfully elaborate, spotty and disagreeable in color,, 
and terribly mannered. In portraiture it is possibly inferior 
to the English, but it is far superior to it in drawing, and in 
genre painting and sculpture. 

Kaulbach^s drawing is admirable, and he is thoroughly 
dramatic in action, but he does not reach a very high ideal 
expresssion. The German drawings for frescoes are often 
much superior to the paintings ; they become blank, rather 
than grand, when enlarged. 

The encouraging thing, both in French and German Art, 
is that artists are beginning to use their magnificent tech- 
nique, and to subordinate it to thought and feeling. In the 
newest German pictures the struggle is very evident; Pi- 
loty and Max are the two most prominent men in the school 
o'f Munich. Piloty is very learned, very thorough and 
careful in his work, and a valuable teacher. In his great 
picture of Munich as an allegorical figure, single heads, 
which are painted from models, are admirable ; but there is 
no inspiration, he is still in bondage to rules. Max, on the 
other hand, shows traces of the old labored manner, but his 
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pictures are all on fire with passion. His " Child Murderer " 
confronts the most terrible social problem of the age. It is 
a real original picture, fine in technique, and full of feeling. 
The color is very harmonious and rich. There is a reedy 
background, deep and wild, with profound shadow. The 
mother, half kneeling on the ground, holds the new-born 
child in her arms, and clasps the head in a cloth. The child 
is painted with the utmost tenderness and pathos ; the flesh 
is wonderful in its soft, yielding texture, in its innocent glow 
of life. The mother^s face is full of anguish, the struggle 
is terrible. She does not believe it possible she can do this 
thing, yet slie must, — the intensity of the look, the dry, 
tearless eyes are pitiful. Yet there is one tracfe of the old 
Dusseldorf manner ; the button-holes of her dress are worked 
as elaborately as if intended for the advertisement. of a sew- 
ing-machine. 

Another picture by Max is full of tender feeling. A 
child, who has been ill, is lying on the bed, the mother, sit- 
ting by him with her sewing on her lap, has fallen asleep, 
overweary with watching, while the sister comes in at the 
door with the first green of spring. 

In Amsterdam is a private collection of modern pictures, 
French, German, Flemish, and Dutch, which gives one faith 
and hope in the Art of to-day. There is scarcely a picture 
which one would not gladly take into his heart and home ; 
and while there is fine technique, there is freshness and life 
which fill you with delight. It contains Scheffer^s Christus 
Consolator, not fine in color but very touching in senti- 
ment, and exquisite genre pictures by living artists, and 
flovv'^ers almost as fine as those of the old masters. There 
was one very large flower piece, too large, I thought, but 
with such a bunch of roses trailing down from it as one sees 
but rarely in nature, and then recognizes that nature has 
done hor best, and so had the artist. There was hardly a 
picture that one did not feel real delight in ; and I was 
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proud and glad to realize that Modern Art is by no means 
worthless, but has its real value even in the presence of the 
best of the old. 

I did not feel so in the Diisseldorf gallery. There was 
wonderful execution, some fine color and effect in land- 
scape, but we were wearied rather than refreshed until we 
went into the Real Schule and saw Bendemann's frescoes. • 
They represent science, art, and industry by groups of 
children differently occupied. The groups arc charming, 
full of naivete and variety, and often very comic. Be- 
tween them are portraits in monochrome of the most cele- 
brated men of Germany. Isn't tliat pretty grand for a 
school-room ? Schadow^s picture of IIcll, Purgatory, and 
Heaven did not move me at all ; it seemed only painting. 

The genre pictures have tenderness and thought, although 
they lack the rich, rollicking life of Ostade and Franz 
Hals. 

One of the most wonderful landscapes at Leipsic is the 
Mountain Lake, by Calamc. His pictures arc charming in 
their richness and truth. They are not crowded with inci- 
dent, as Turner's arc, but they give me more deliglit, they 
are full of refreshment. It is exhausting to see a collection 
of Turner's landscapes. They startle, and dazzle, and be- 
wilder ; but Calame's affect one like a glorious mountain 
day in October. 

A landscape by Calame is full of modern knowledge, but 
not the less does it take 3'ou right into the heart of nature, 
and you rest iii her freshness and beaut}'. 

Modern Spanish pictures form a striking contrast to the 
rich, intense, artistic life of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They are generally skilful representations of 
worldly scenes, with a nice touching of the different char- 
acters which reminds you of Teniers, and painted with the 
highest finish of technical excellence. They make an im- 
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pression of elegant skepticism, such as we find in the age 
of Louis XVI. This may be a hopeful sign, as indicating 
the breaking of tlic b(;nds of superstition ; but it is faith 
and work, not skepticism, which will characterize a new era 
of productive Art. 



